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LETTERS 


PRAISE 


We have read with much interest the first 
issue of International Development Re- 
view. It is an excellent publication and we 
would like to receive it regularly . 
Thank you for granting permission [which 
we did by telephone] for republication of 
the following material (in English and in 
translation) by the U. S. Information Serv- 
ice and the local press outside the United 
States and Canada: 1. “The Challenge of 
Economic Development” by Paul G. Hoff- 


man, 2. “Objectives of International Eco- 


nomic Assistance” by B. K. Nehru, 3. 
“World War Against Malaria,” by M. G. 
Candau . . . GARRETT K. sias, Chief, News 
and Features Branch, Press and Publica- 
tions Service, United States Information 
Agency. @ I have been reading the first is- 
sue of the Review with great care and 
would like to add my words of praise not 
only for the high quality of contents but 
also for the total idea underlying the maga- 
zine. . . . DON ADAMS, Assistant Professor of 
Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennesse. Ml Congra- 
tulations on the first superb issue of the 
Society’s quarterly—a combination of the 
professional and the informal, human 
qualities . . . RAYMOND J. MAGEE, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Volunteers for International 
Development, Auburn, Massachusetts. 
It certainly fills a need and fits into a place 
not preempted by any other publication . . . 
J. RUSSELL ANDRUS, USOM, Seoul, Korea. 
@ Hearty congratulations on your excel- 
lent first issue! I am particularly interested 
in the penetrating article by Mr. Eugene 
R. Black. Would it be possible to get re- 
prints of this article? I would like to have 
100 copies . . . WILLIAM T. KIRK, General 
Director, International Social Service, 
American Branch, New York. @ I must 
say I am very happy at the manner in 
which you have reproduced the article on 
the Mediterranean Development Project. 
I should like to thank you most sincerely. 
I liked the first issue of your magazine: 
it is full of good things. I wish it success 
. . . B. R. SEN, Director-general, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, Rome, Italy M Your baby is a 
beauty . . . RUSSELL LORD, Bel Air, Mary- 
land. @ It is well done and such a pub- 
lication should be helpful in furthering 
better international relations . . . GEORGE 
A. FILINGER, Professor of Pomology, Kan- 
sas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 
@ I am very much impressed with volume 
one, number one. Congratulations! . . 
T. E. RIVERS, Director General, Interna- 
tional Recreation Association, New York. 
@ It was a pleasure . . . to see your name 
as editor of this publication. Through com- 
mon friends . . . I knew that you had been 
very busy for some time and this new 
venture is further evidence of your con- 
stant working for a better world . . . B. P. 
OSORIO-TAFFALL, Resident Representative, 
United Nations, Technical Assistance 
Board, Djakarta, Indonesia. M The copy 
addressed to me, unfortunately, was given 
to someone who evidently finds it too 
stimulating to return. We would appre- 
ciate receiving another copy . . . EVELYN 


SCHWARTZ, Research Assistant, Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, New York. 
@ It is in your usual tradition and I think 
will prove very valuable . . . A. G. MEZERIK, 
Editor, International Review Service, New 
York. @ A much needed publication in this 
growing field of international develop- 
ment .. . RICHARD P. POETHING, The Com- 
mittee on Industrial Life and Vocations, 
United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines, Manila. @ It maintains the same 


- high standards of writing and editing which 


have marked the Hambidge publications 
throughout the years. A most refreshing 
and informative document .. . DILLON s. 
MYER, Consultant, United Nations, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. HM Ambitious and excellent 
. . . Only a few of us are aware of the 
blood, sweat, tears and time it has taken 
. WM. NORWOOD COLLISON, Director, 
Special Programs, World Affairs Center 
for the United States, New York. @ I 
experienced quite a warm glow when the 
Review finally percolated through the 
maze of bureaucracy to my desk. As I 
read this first issue, and the story of the 
development of SID, I recalled the days 
of 1935 and the organization for the new 
series of Yearbooks of Agriculture; and I 
detected some of the same comprehensive, 
long-range planning and thinking in the 
present effort. My congratulations . . 
DANA REYNOLDS, USOM, Tripoli, Libya. 
My personal compliments on the first issue 
[for] style, layout, and, above all, your 
attempt to present plainly and simply ideas 
that are complex and marginal to most 
people . . . SAMUEL LEVENSON, Publica- 
tions Director, World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
Washington. HM My colleague, Barbara 
Stuhler, and I . . . think it is a splendid 
magazine which will of great value to 
people like ourselves who are engaged in 
adult education about world affairs .. . 
W. C. ROGERS, Director, Minnesota World 
Affairs Center, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


CASE HISTORIES WANTED 


I would like to compliment you on this 
excellent edition. The magazine is off to a 
good start . . . I liked the content .. . 
The only comment I can make at the 
present time is that we include articles 
with emphasis on how international de- 
velopment is being done in a given situa- 
tion. Case stories from time to time would 
be helpful. The reason I mention this is 
that there are many articles in the philo- 
sophical field but most everybody is up 
against the problem to how to get it put 
into action. Our magazine could help in 
this area. CANNON C. HEARNE, Director, 
Foreign Training Division, Foreign Agri- 


- cultural Service, U. S. Department of Ag- 


riculture, Washington. 


COMMENT FROM CUBA 


The major point of my letter is to con- 
gratulate you and your associates for your 
fine accomplishment in bringing to real- 
ization the organization of the Society for 
International Development which is sym- 
bolized by the publication of the first 
number of the Review. 

Of the Review itself I offer the follow- 
ing opinions: 

1. That the book section be comprised 
of an ample annotated list with a schol- 


arly review of one outstanding publica- 
tion. After the Society feels it is firmly 
established, it seems to me that it should 
drop the listing of books authored by 
members. 

2. In view of the aims of the Society 
and its membership make-up, I feel it 
especially important to keep the “Forum” 
feature, and to avoid its being dominated 
by a North American orientation (if there 
is such an animal). 

3. The selection of paper, type, and gen- 
eral make-up of the first issue I believe to 
be excellent. 

With best wishes for a continued de- 
velopment of the Society. ROY A. CLIFFORD, 
Sociologist, Interamerican Institute of Ag- 
ricultural Sciences, Havana, Cuba. 


FULL LENGTH CRITIQUE 


Thank you for the first issue of IDR. 
Its quality caused me to mail my sub- 
scription and membership blank and to 
ask the Georgetown University Library to 
enter a subscription. I shall also make it 
a special point to introduce my students 
to IDR, especially those working on vari- 
ous aspects of “international develop- 
ment”—a very good, positive term. 

May I express my sincere appreciation 


- for your having undertaken the arduous 


task of editing the new Review. It is diffi- 
cult enough to be editor of a periodical 
that has become established. To give birth 
to a new journal and give it a personality 
and character is even more of a job. May 
I congratulate you upon your accomplish- 
ment? 

May I also accept your invitation to 
offer comments on the first issue of IDR? 

1. The first issue was well balanced, 
both in regard to subject matter and na- 
tionality of authors, also well-written (or 
edited). 

2. The biographic sketches preceding 
articles are welcome. I would like to see 
them for all authors of major articles (I 
notice that some authors are included in 
Biographs, on a later page). 

These notes with a personal touch serve 
a double purpose: They inform readers 
about the iife and activities of outstand- 
ing workers in the international develop- 
ment field (the biographic sketches of In- 
dividuals in SID were equally welcome). 
They let Americans know how much is 
accomplished by other people, and they 
present some “ugly Americans” to for- 
eigners and ourselves of whom we can be 
happy to know. Of course, they add hu- 
man interest to the factual contents of 
the article and make for wider reader 
interest. In addition, these notes in a lead- 
ing American-international journal may in- 
dicate to Asians, Africans, Latin Ameri- 
cans, etc., that their efforts and accom- 
plishments are being appreciated to an in- 
creasing degree, which should be helpful to 
future efforts at international cooperation. 

3. Book reviews, etc. A few reviews are 
desirable in spite of the space problem, 
especially reviews with something of an 
inter-disciplinary approach. A book on 
economic aid, for instance, may be by an 
author who is aware of the fact that eco- 
nomic and technical aid may cause social 
change and even upheaval in an ancient 
society with fixed patterns, or that non- 
economic factors, such as lack of quali- 
(continued on inside back cover) 


TAKE 


AS THE LABEL SAID ON THE BOTTLE OF MEDICINE Alice took 
to grow small enough to get into the rabbit hole and enter 
Wonderland. 

This second issue of the Review is somewhat deceptive, 
so we hope you will submit to a little preconditioning or 
indoctrination by the editor before you start reading. 

At the second annual conference of SID March 11 and 
12 one of the speakers was Lady Jackson, a unique con- 
catenation of brains, looks, charm, and eloquence for 
whom her ancestors deserve the utmost praise and grati- 
tude. In the course of making some well-informed guesses 
on possible future developments in Africa—her home is in 
Ghana—she warned of serious consequences as colonial 
funds dwindle away and pleaded for a strong cooperative 
program of international development. The moving quality 
of her peroration brought the audience to its feet in a 
spontaneous ovation. 

Lady Jackson spoke from notes on pieces of paper. The 
taped record was subsequently converted from oral to 
written English through editorial collaboration (which all 
worthwhile editing is), to which she graciously consented, 
being herself a seasoned editor. It is the first article in this 
issue. 

Russell Wiggins introduced Lady Jackson, speaking also 
from notes. Since he too is a well-seasoned editor, he agreed 
to having the introduction change character (except for 
the end, which was too good to drop) and stand on its 
own feet as an expression of his views and experiences. 


THE NEXT FOUR ARTICLES likewise originated as speeches 
at the conference, but they were prepared texts rather than 
notes. His Excellency the Ambassador from Mexico writes 


from a rich background of experience with financing prob- 
lems, internal and international. Henry Wallace’s article 
originally introduced the Ambassador. Mr. Wallace is well 
known in Latin America; he traveled extensively there 
(and elsewhere) in the past, though now he sticks rather 
close to his farm in South Salem, New York, where he 
applies his great genetic knowledge and skill to the prac- 
tical (and we believe profitable) breeding of hybrid 
chickens, gladioli, strawberries, and we don’t know what 
else. 

C. V. Narasimhan, a young man for whom a good many 
people predict a brilliant future in international affairs, 
made the main address at the conference—a solid contri- 
bution to international thinking. In addition to his other 
talents, Mr. Narasimhan is the ablest poker-face raconteur 
to whom we ever had the pleasure of listening, and we 
regret having to omit from his article the hilarious series 
of anecdotes that softened up the audience for his speech. 

Chief Justice Douglas introduced Mr. Narasimhan. 
Brief as his contribution is, it bears the characteristic 
Douglas thumbprint—pithy, unconventional, liberal, deeply 
concerned with human values. 


LATE IN THE 1920’s WE WERE ASSIGNED by a national 
magazine to survey the early development of commercial 
flying in the USA. (Lindbergh had recently made his 
epochal transatlantic flight.) Near the then new airport in 
Wichita late one night our local host got his huge old 
Lincoln car hopelessly mired in Kansas mud, than which 
none is stickier. About one a.m. he finally roused a near-by 
farmer, who appeared with a sleepy team of mules, which 
he hitched to the front bumper. Heave! We stayed stuck. 
Heave! We didn’t budge. Then the muleskinner spoke 
quietly to those animals in language we have never heard 
equaled for a certain blistering, searing quality. Following 
those few trenchant remarks we were soon back in our hotel. 

Mr. Keenleyside is much milder, but he does not 
hesitate to do some excoriating, and with the same gen- 
eral objective as the muleskinner’s—to rouse greater con- 
certed effort, get things unstuck and moving. His article 
was prepared as the conference address—a notable one— 
of the retiring SID President, but he was unable to give 
it, being engaged just then in some top-level Canada-USA 
negotiations, so it was read, in somewhat shortened form, 
by Regional Vice-President Henry Van Zile Hyde. 

Since these seven articles started as conference speeches, 
there are no illustrations in this issue of the Review as 
there were in the first issue. Speakers don’t bring pictures 
to conferences (except snapshots of their children or grand- 
children). We are completely allergic to the usual photo- 
graphs of people at meetings and refuse to give up valuable 
space to anything of that kind. 


THE NEXT TWO ARTICLES, by Samuel Hayes and A. B. 
Lewis, were originally scheduled for the first issue of the 
Review but regrettably got crowded out at the last moment 
by material that had to go in. Since they are not “dated” 
pieces, they lose none of their value or interest through the 
delay. 

The six panel discussions summarized in the Forum 
section need no comment from the editor except to say 
that one of the university presses is seriously interested in 
the possibility of publishing the full text of these discus- 
sions—after revision and addition by the panel participants 
and careful editing—as a book. Neither the publisher nor 
we have yet had time to explore this possibility, but it 
looks rather promising and might establish a worth-while 
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precedent. If any reader has comments to make on the 
idea, we should be glad to get them. (A proposal not 
brought up in the Population panel but made privately to 
the Editor is to the effect that, since people are getting not 
only much more numerous but also bigger, what the world 
really needs is a medicine like the stuff Alice in Wonderland 
took, to smallen everyone so we will eat less. And a mem- 
ber of the Soft Loans panel, in trying to define a soft loan, 
said a friend of his described it as a cross between a grant 
and a loan, that is, a groan.) 

The SID section, taken up with the business of the con- 
ference, the new President’s remarks, and a letter from the 
Executive Secretary, is also self-explanatory. 

The Notices in this issue consist mainly of announce- 
ments regarding courses of study relating to international 
development at a number of universities and other insti- 
tutions. We have been urged to make this kind of informa- 
tion a regular feature of the Review and to do a thorough 
job of it. The presentation here is only a trial effort, far 
from complete in coverage and only as up-to-date as the 
material we had available. We should appreciate comments, 
suggestions, and above all current and advance data from 
interested institutions. 

The Books section too is still in an amorphous stage. 
We print three brief reviews, which Maurice Price gen- 
erously contributed, of books that cut across several fields 
of interest, plus a list of titles prepared originally for use 
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at the conference. Before the next issue appears we 

to appoint a consultant to guide this part of the Review, 
The Biographs are confined to persons whose names 

appear in this issue as authors of articles, panel members, 

officers of SID, Council members, committee members, 

A few are omitted because we did not receive the n 

data. We have not repeated the biographs of persons 

covered in Volume I Number 1. 


YOUR EDITOR HAS MORE THAN ONCE had occasion to feel that 
he was the object of a widespread conspiracy, shared by 
most of the people who know him and many who don’t—a 
conspiracy not of persecution but of exceptional considera- 
tion and kindness. We again had strong reasons for that 
suspicion following publication of the first issue of the 
Review, when a bevy of letters fluttered in such as a mother 
might receive after the birth of her child. And we cherish 
these expressions of good will as much as she would. Un- 
fortunately we don’t have space to print these letters in 
full, but under Letters we include (1) laudatory bits from 
a good many, which we publish without shame or reticence, 
and (2) a few long excerpts or full texts giving the views 
of the writers on questions we raised in the first issue con- 
cerning the content and policy of the Review. To those who 
took the time and trouble to share their thoughts with us on 
these points we are deeply grateful. 


The Society for International Development welcomes the ex- 
pression of divergent and even contradictory views in the 
International Development Review, believing that this best 
serves the needs of its members. The fact that an article 
appears in the Review does not necessarily mean that it repre- 
sents the views of the Society, nor does the Society accept re- 
sponsibility for the views expressed in any article, signed or 
unsigned. 
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cluding translation into other languages, reserved by the 
Society in the United States, Great Britain, Mexico, and all 
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Articles, notices, announcements, news items, and other mate- 
rial submitted to the International Development Review should 
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rial is to be returned and if it was mailed with U. S. postage 
originally. The Review is not yet financially able to pay for 
articles or other material. Because of staff limitations, it would 
be advisable to write the Editor in advance before submitting 
an article, to determine whether the Review would be interested 
in seeing it. 
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Gove Hambidge, Editor 1 
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AFRICA IN 1970 


BARBARA WARD, LADY JACKSON 


I KNOW ALL MY AFRICAN FRIENDS WOULD AGREE WITH ME 
that Africa is the area in the world in which prophecy at 
this stage is most likely to make the prophesier fall flat on 
his face. Because of all the continents, Africa is now the 
most fluid, the one that is undergoing the most rapid polit- 
ical, economic, and social changes. So a great many of the 
preconditions that we study in development cannot yet be 
found in Africa. 

Take, for instance, one we generally assume—that the 
problems that confront us in economic development will 
occur within a political framework we can predict. Profes- 
sor Rostow has pointed out that it is again and again within 
the energies and the drives of the nation-state that economic 
development begins to have its rise as a consistent policy. 
Quite frankly, I don’t think we know what the map of Af- 
rica is going to look like ten years from now. In the first 
place, we don’t yet know what are going to be the frontiers 
of the future states. Some of them are already fixed, but 
many more, I think, are fluid. 

Consider, for example, an area that has now existed as 
a single economic entity for 40 or 50 years—the Belgian 
Congo. I believe the Congolese themselves—and they be- 
come independent in the middle of this year—are in some 
measure divided about the question of future frontiers. At 
least in the Leopoldville area there are other pulls besides 
the idea of a Congolese nation-state of whose strength we 
are at present unable to give any very precise judgment. 
But if the memory of the old Abako kingdom, which used 
to include the French Congo and parts of the Portuguese 
territories, should prove stronger for the Africans grouped 
round Leopoldville than the more recent frontiers estab- 


lished in the Congo by the Belgians, we don’t yet know 
how the split in loyalty would work out—whether it might 
lead to some kind of division of the state, with a separate 
area establishing sovereignty around the Katanga Province 
and another establishing itself around Leopoldville with J 
frontiers we can’t yet predict. I cite this as an example of 
our lack of knowledge of how the basic units of develop- 
ment are going to evolve in the next ten years. 

Or I might cite another area that seems to be equally 
in doubt—West Africa, where I live. It isn’t only that the 
French territories have not yet finally decided upon their 
permanent link with France. It is also that no one has 
really worked out what the relations between the ex-French 
and the ex-British territories will be—whether they are to 
be permanent in their present post-colonial form or whether 
frontiers will be regrouped according to other loyalties. 
After all, in many parts of Africa a loyalty that is cer- 
tainly much stronger than anything imposed by the colonial 
powers is to tribal groupings with long histories, with long 
common memories, some of them virtually large enough 
to form nations of their own. 


TO THIS PROBLEM OF FUTURE FRONTIERS they have added 
another one, likewise of crucial importance for develop- 
ment: we do not know how the economic units are going 
to be sorted out in Africa. In our part of the continent— 
West Africa—I would say there is an overwhelming case 
for a large common-market approach—shall we say, to 
cover the river basins of the three great rivers, the Senegal, 
the Volta, and the Niger. In some ways this wider area 
would provide a far more rational basis for development. 
It would give a chance for the growth of an internal mar- 
ket that would make development of the local processing 
of minerals and other products, a large and ambitious de- 
velopment of power, and a transportation grid all economi- 
cally very interesting. But no one, I think, would at this 
moment be prepared to say whether the projection into 
Africa of the European Common Market might not create 
a criss-crossing of tariff boundaries in West and Central 
Africa that would be related not to present frontiers but 
to the old colonial divisions. 

I think the problem in East Africa may be simpler be- 
cause, although it is true that in the past the African citi- 
zens of Uganda and Tanganyika have deeply suspected any 
concept of an East African federation, there has been a 
very definite reason for this: the dominant wealth and 
political position of the white settlers in Kenya made the 
fear very widespread that any East African federation 
would in fact be dominated by the small white minority. 
But now we come face to face with the scale of our cur- 
rent uncertainty. It was only four weeks ago that it became 
clear at the conference on Kenya in London that whatever 
else was going to happen in Kenya, it was going to move 
toward rule by the African majority. So there at one stroke 
one of the difficulties—and one of the discouragements to 
the idea of a closer grouping of these three African terri- 
tories—has probably been removed. It may well be there- 
fore that the framework of administrative federation that 
exists in East Africa will now be complemented and com- 
pleted by a common market and by all the common serv- 
ices of a genuine federation. 

This obviously would give far more opportunity for ra- 
tional economic development in East Africa. It would 
center on the great Lakes, as it were, in a viable economic 
region and would, I think, be the foundation for an area 
in which economic development would be possible and 
probably very much more rapid than if each of these terri- 
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tories continued to try to develop independently—a par- 
ticularly important issue for Tanganyika because Tangan- 
yika is one of the underdeveloped areas that suffers from 
an extreme shortage of manpower. 

This is the thing that distinguishes most of Africa very 
sharply from Asia and Latin America. Apart from a few 
areas such as the Kikuyu Reserves in Kenya, Eastern Ni- 
geria, and parts of the Lake Provinces in Uganda—I am 
leaving out the Reserves in South Africa because that is 
a special case—Africa’s problem on the whole is under- 
population. The Congo is the size of India. If India had 
only 12 million inhabitants instead of 400 million, her 
problems would certainly be rather different than they are 
—and this is the case in the Congo. So Tanganyika is an 
example of an area where development depends upon a 
rapid increase of population; and if you had a common 
market, and a common economic system covering all East 
Africa, then you could probably in time get a very useful 
transfer of population from parts of Uganda over into 
Tanganyika. This would be a conceivable development, 
but it would be likely to be checked if each continued to 
develop in isolation. 


NOW THE LAST AREA OF UNCERTAINTY, Of course, is in one 
way the most uncertain of all, and that is the Central Af- 
rica Federation. As you know it is made up of two states 
of overwhelmingly African population—Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland—joined to Southern Rhodesia. In the Fed- 
eration the white settlers make a group of about 300 thou- 
sand, with about seven or eight times that number of Af- 
ticans living in the same territory. The Federation was 
brought together in part in order to finance the develop- 
ment of Southern Rhodesia, because Northern Rhodesia 
is the major source of funds from its Copper Belt. The 
great question that has been agitating Africa and this part 
of the world for the last five years has been whether this 
economic federation—since the three units remain under 
separate governments, the main purposes of the Federa- 
tion are economic—will in fact hold together in the future; 
and would this mean, for the African, the dominance of the 
white settlers of Southern Rhodesia in the general develop- 
ment of the Federation? The riots in Nyasaland and the 
disturbance in Rhodesia last year were aimed at one thing 
—to make certain that the whole Federation would not 
become independent as a single unit under the virtual con- 
trol of Southern Rhodesia. 

So again you have the time table of uncertainty. It is 
‘ only six weeks since Mr. MacMillan during his visit to 
the Federation made quite clear—or seemed to me to make 
quite clear—what the strategy of the British Government 
is likely to be in this context—which is, to hold the Federa- 
tion together but to give to Northern Rhodesia and to 
Nyasaland an absolute guarantee that the Federation would 
not become independent in any sense until they had com- 
plete local majority rule. Now you see what happens. If 
you have an all-African government in control of the larger 
Northern Rhodesian source of finance for the Federation, 
then you have a completely different type of association 
than you do now, in which the control of funds is vested 
more with the white community in Southern Rhodesia. 
' But you can also understand that once this possibility be- 
comes clear to the white minority in Southern Rhodesia, 
‘they might have quite different ideas on the future of the 
Federation. There is strong talk already in Southern Rho- 
desia of whether they won’t break away and join with the 


'» Union of South Africa to continue there the experiment. 


of white domination in countries of predominantly Afri- 
can population. 

Thus in the case of the Central African Federation we 
do not know what unit is going to be in existence in 1970 
upon which economic development will be based. The dif. 
ference between a Northerly-orientated Federation in which 
a government with an African majority controls the bulk 
of the funds and a Southerly-orientated Federation in which 
a white settler group controls the funds would lead to to- 
tally different patterns of development. In fact, if I really 
wanted to complicate the picture, I could throw in another 
possibility—that the people of Northern Rhodesia, seeing 
the Belgian Congo independent in the middle of this year, 
might join with the Congo and create a united Copper Belt, 
which would then be the main source of funds and wealth 
for the whole of Central Africa. I don’t think this will 
happen, but it is another possibility about which people 
speak and it adds one more element of uncertainty. 


SO MUCH, THEN, FOR POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY. Now we 
come to the economic aspect. 

Since Africa is developing late in the day—or maybe 
theirs is the beginning of a new day—the developmental 
process has not reached any of the stages of growth that 
we can recognize except in the Union of South Africa, 
where some of the population, at least, are well up at high 
consumption levels. But Africa as a whole is in the very 
early stages of development. It is in the move-in to take- 
off, if you like—and the drama of the next ten years is 
how much nearer it is going to get to take-off, or to the 
diversification of economies, to the multiplication of skills, 
and to openings for economic development. One element 
of the drama is that, unlike some areas in the world, the 
Africans might conceivably be further away from take-off 
in 1970 than they are in 1960. This is not because the 
furies of overpopulation are driving at their heels; that 
dilemma, as I tried to point out, Africa has so far been 
spared, No, the problem is that so many of the supports 
for development, so many of the ways in which develop- 
ment is going forward now, become much less clear if we 
look forward ten years. 

First of all, capital. A great deal of the capital now 


available for African development is coming from the — 


metropolitan .or ex-metropolitan powers in Europe. Of © 


these, the French in particular have made a massive effort 
to transfer capital to West and Equatorial Africa. It has 
probably not been less than about $250 million a year, 
which is a lot for investment in infrastructure—in educa- 


tion, health, and all the other necessities of development. — 


The Colonial Welfare and Development Fund of the British 
has probably been putting in something like $70 million a 
year. The figure is a little harder to establish for the Belgian 
Congo because at least 50 per cent of the development plan 
funds came from the reinvestment of profits earned in the 
Congo itself, but nevertheless it may be that something like 
$50 million a year has been transferred from Belgium to 
the Congo over the last ten years. 

What is quite unclear is how much of this large public 
investment is going to continue when all the colonial links 


are broken. I think you can be absolutely sure they will — 
be broken and that the utmost that will remain will be a — 


commonwealth-type relationship between a friendly metro- | 


politan power in Europe and the completely autonomous 
and independent African state in Africa itself. This, I 
think, is the likely pattern of the future. I don’t see the 
African majority settling for anything less. 
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BUT WHAT WE DON’T KNOW is whether, when this new 
commonwealth relationship is established, the funds will 
cease to flow. There are some reasons for being discour- 
aged. For instance, it is a fact that when African terri- 
tories such as Ghana became independent, they automati- 
cally ceased to qualify under the Colonial Welfare and De- 
velopment Fund and they even lost their capacity to have 
London underpin any bank loan from the World Bank. 
Nigeria, on the other hand, becomes independent this year 
and has been given something like a $40 million loan for 
the next three years for the first stages of development. So 
for the British Territories the pattern is unclear; one could 
not be absolutely positive that the flow will cease, but I 
think one could perhaps have a suspicion that it might be 
less. In the case of France there is similar uncertainty. If 
the break comes violently as it did in Guinea, there will be 
total stoppage of all funds and virtual divorce, as it were, 
from the community. If on the other hand the relationship 
evolves with good will on each side, as it is doing in the 
Mali Federation, there is a good possibility of some con- 
tinuance of the transfer of funds, but one could not say 
with any certainty on what scale. 

Then there is the question whether the new African 
states will want to continue to be members of the Common 
Market. If they did, then you can argue that Common Mar- 
ket funds would be available on a large scale; and indeed 
the Common Market has set aside something like $500 mil- 
lion in a fund for development over the next five years in 
the African sector. But as I say, one could not be absolutely 
certain that at some point a Guinea-type reaction might 
not break that link and with it the flow of Western capital. 
If that were the case, then one of the alternatives the Af- 
ricans would face would be the degree to which they could 
command Soviet bloc funds and the degree to which they 
wanted to. Guinea, I think, has a $35 million loan from the 
Soviet bloc; and judging by the liberality with which Mr. 
Khrushchev was distributing aid as he went around on his 
recent world tour, when he comes on his African tour we 
may expect to see this form of foreign capital being some- 
what stepped up. Here we are back on another uncertainty; 
I have no way of telling what Mr. Khrushchev has in mind. 
I merely have an idea that he certainly has something. 


OF THE OTHER FORMS OF INTERNATIONAL LENDING, Africa 
has so far received very little, either from international 
funds or from American programs. I know the American 
amount is going to be stepped up in the future, but stepping 
up means, shall we say, from 10 to 20 million dollars, and 
this is very little compared with the vast flow of metro- 
politan capital that Africa has enjoyed since the end of 
the second World War and upon which really very rapid 
growth has been built up. 

There is one source of governmental capital that is very 
important in my country of Ghana and also in certain 
other regions—Uganda, Western Nigeria—and that is pub- 
lic capital. This is made possible by a strong governmental 
control over primary exports and a policy of giving back 
to the farmer no more than a proportion of the world price 
received and putting the balance, which can be consider- 
able, into reserve funds either against a rainy day when 
primary prices fall or directly for investment capital. In 
fact, when Ghana became independent in 1957 her reserve 
funds earned from this source were in the neighborhood 
of $700 million. This is a very sizable reserve of public 
capital. 

But here again you get back to uncertainty. This amount 
was accumulated in part during the post-war and post- 


Korean War boom. It has also been accumulated by the 
one commodity whose primary price has on the whole bee 
remarkably stable since the war period. Whether we have 
the American birth rate to thank for this I am not sure 
but fortunately everyone is going on eating more and more 
chocolate. So cocoa has done very nicely. But the same 
cannot be said for other primary products of Africa—fo 
example, the ground nuts, coffee, tea that have suffered a 
10 to 12 per cent fall in recent years; and when you get 
to the powerhouse of Central Africa, the Copper Belt, of 
course there prices dropped by 25 per cent in two years. 
I have often thought that some acceleration of political 
pressure, both in the Rhodesias and the Belgian Congo, is 
not entirely unrelated to the fact that public revenues sud- 
denly fell by 25 per cent. This, as the engineer said, is not 
a very good way to run a railroad. But for the future, can 
we honestly say that in the next ten years the Western gov- 
ernments are going to have a policy for primary products 
that will make this kind of wild fluctuation unlikely or even 
impossible? 


THIS BRINGS US TO THE QUESTION OF PRIVATE CAPITAL. I 
must confess that my impression is that private capital in 
Africa is at the moment rather scared. As far as the Bel- 
gian Congo is concerned, it is quite frankly moving out. 
As for Rhodesia, it is not moving in as it used to. And in 
my own country, Ghana, we have had the most remarkable 
series of negotiations on our one big capital venture, the 
Volta Scheme, of which On-Again-Off-Again Finnegan, I 
think, would be the best possible description. 

This springs in part from uncertainty about the political 
future of Africa—and who can fail to be uncertain? We 
are uncertain. And the experience in Guinea increases that 
type of uncertainty. But it also springs from another factor 
—the way in which Western economies are run; and this in 
turn affects our raw material programs. The moment there 
is an accession of activity in the West, all the aluminum 
companies, for instance, expand their plants and their de- 
velopment schemes. Just when they have all got to the 
maximum point of expansion, then we have one of our mild 
recessions. And for a time aluminum pours out of every ear. 
Then the companies say, We made a most desperate mis- 
take, we overextended. So all the plans are either cut back 
or they are not started again until there is an upward move- 
ment in the economy. Then everyone says, We don’t have 
enough aluminum, we must do something about it. And 
you have the cycle all over again. So the question for Af- 
rica is whether she can get in on the wave before the next 
crisis of confidence occurs. Ghana missed it last time; 
now we are sitting with bated breath wondering whether 
we are just going to make the next wave or the next cut- 


How against this background can one confidently fore- 
cast a sustained long-term program in Africa involving the 
local development of minerals and other raw materials, 
with the help of the superabundant hydro-electric energy 
of the West Coast? This uncertainty sets quite a problem 
for the planners because they cannot forecast the kind of 
income they are likely to get from minerals over the next 
ten years. And by the same token they cannot foresee the 
demand for energy. The Congo has the largest and cheapest 
source of hydro-electric energy in the world. The Inga 
Scheme, as you probably know, can generate something 
like 25 million kilowatts in one barrage, which I believe 
is equivalent to virtually the whole of the installed electric 
capacity of Western Europe. Are they in fact going to find 
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any use for that enormous capacity in any foreseeable de- 
velopmental period? It is hard to say. There is no local 
market; 12 million people can’t use it up, especially when 
at least a quarter of them have not got into the monetary 
economy at all. With prospects for raw materials uncer- 
tain, we cannot make any plan about that. So meanwhile 
this enormous resource sits there; and in addition to other 
uncertainties there is the specter of nuclear energy and the 
possibility that 20 or 30 years from now it might even be 
that hydro-electric power had become uneconomically ex- 
pensive in relation to other sources of energy. 

Thus West Africa has this tremendous drama, this time 
drama: can they make their break-through either on the 
successive waves of the Western trade cycle or, worse still, 
on the bigger wave of Western technological change? And 
drama it is because obviously these are some of the world’s 
key developmental areas, where the processes of economic 
growth could be set in motion and could be sustained. One 
has the feeling of living with a sort of vista of departing 
buses, wondering whether one can manage to jump on the 
next bus before it goes over the horizon. This leads not 
only to economic indecision but to political unsettlement 
as well. 


THE SHORTAGE OF TRAINED MANPOWER is another field of 
uncertainty that I need stress only very lightly. This short- 
age is acute in Africa. It is acute because, though the edu- 
cational program is really expanding rapidly, it is not yet 
ten years old. The colonial powers did poorly by African 
education, and the new independent African governments 
and the African governments emerging towards independ- 
ence are trying desperately to catch up. Wherever you go 
in Africa, you will find that the schools program and the 
educational programs are going ahead as fast as resources 
permit. But the resources, as I have tried to point out, are 
not lavish, and least of all are they secure. 

Entrepreneurial capacity is a special aspect of this man- 
power shortage. To me the most telling contrast here is that 
between Kenya and Ghana. In per capita income, Ghana is 
very much wealthier than Kenya, and it has a wider re- 
source base, more alternatives and possibilities, and above 
all better minerals. But Kenya has a European and Asian 
entrepreneurial class who latch on to the existing possi- 
bilities for development and who have the skill needed to 
organize the factors of production into manageable enter- 
prises. It is true that Kenya is helped, from the point of 
view of a built-in tariff, by being at the end of a 500-mile 
railway, which certainly has done much to expand the 
local market for consumer goods in a competitive way. 
But it is not beyond the wit of any government to give its 
local economy some tariff protection. 

What I think is lacking is not so much the governmental 
policies of protection but the sheer ability of Africans— 
the African entrepreneurial class—to take the opportunities - 
that begin to emerge as a result of all of this past invest- 
ment in infrastructure that has been going on. This is a 
matter of time. The only place where it is beginning to 
emerge strongly so far is in Nigeria, where you have a 
combination of a very long trading tradition based on the 
inland waterways, an early development of Lagos as a 
very large commercial center, and possibly some entrepot 
in the slave trade, though I am not sure about that. Also 
you have in Nigeria a number of African enterprises, par- 
ticularly in the development of timber, which are clearly 
the first advances in the entrepreneurial segment, and the 
process is going forward, I think, in an energetic and prom- 
ising way. 


In neighboring Ghana, one of the problems is that al- 
though an industrial development corporation has been in 
being now for ten years and has the capital to give a great 
deal of assistance in this field of what is loosely called “the 
boots, beer, and bricks stage” of industrial development, 
what has been lacking so far is the entrepreneurial training 
and talent to put these enterprises into motion. Certainly 
in our part of Africa, and I suspect in East Africa as well, 
one of the real needs is business training of a straightfor- 
ward, fairly simple kind that can give the sense of what 
an enterprise means. 

Hitherto these areas have lacked administrators and 
skilled technicians too, and they have to be sought over- 
seas. To give you just one example of the degree to which 
they are needed and sought, and also the degree to which 
so many ex-colonial stereotypes don’t apply—in Ghana, 
where the compensation for the young colonial civil serv- 
ants losing their posts was particularly generous, a great 
many decided they would never in all their working lives 
in Britain see so much capital again. Many of them with 
a great deal of reluctance finally decided not to stay but 
to take their compensation and go. It was precisely the 
young men who had most to give who tended to feel they 
had to go. The Ghana Government, with that underlying 
note of extreme realism which is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs for development in Africa, merely said, Well, 
O.K., we need them, they can have their compensation, now 
we'll have them back on contract. I don’t think a govern- 
ment can go further than to compensate you for a job you 
don’t lose. 

This seems to me an index of the degree to which, on 
the one hand, there is need for this kind of assistance, and 
on the other there is very great realism in African govern- 
ments about what they need. And I would add in paren- 
theses that this lack of emotionalism, the frank acceptance 
that this is a time of growth, that there are lacks, that there 
are lags, that education has to be expanded, is something 
most African leaders share with an admirable level-head- 
ness; and it is a very encouraging feature of the whole 
problem of how development will go in the next ten years. 


THIS IS THE PICTURE, AND I HAVE TRIED TO POINT OUT that 
it is very uncertain. Above all, it is uncertain whether the 
degree of economic activity that has been going on re- 
cently, particularly since 1947, can be maintained. My own 
profound belief is that it will not be maintained unless there 
is very much more understanding of Africa and concerted 
policy toward it than there is any sign of now. If we con- 
sider the various difficulties, there are things that I think 


can be done about them, provided the size and importance | 


of the problem are squarely faced. 
First of all, on politics, I think the great lesson for the 


outsider in Africa is, do not intervene. These new frontiers — 
are going to be created by African decisions; the new states — 


are going to emerge from the final working out of African 
interests. For instance, I think it would be disastrous if the 
British Government were to say, Well, all right, independ- 


ence in five years provided you form an East African Fed- | 
eration. Anything like that would be fatal; it would be re- . 
garded as an imperialist plot. But if the processes of gain- — 


ing independence are not interfered with, then it is on Af- 
rican decisions that the new frontiers will be based. 

There is, however, one exception to this that I think 
is really very important. London, Paris, and Bonn, and 
possibly Washington as well, might try to look at the 
implications in Africa of the tariff disagreements between 
Common Market and Free Trading Area—between Sixes- 
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and-Sevens—and really ask themselves whether in this 
post-colonial period the best that Europe can do for Africa 
is to project into its bosom their own unhappy family 
squabble. Even if they are not sane enough to settle it in 
Europe, at least let them not extend it to Africa to create 
further difficulties and increase political friction. 

On the economic side, I think there are a number of 
things that could be done even if proposing them brings 
me into the faith, hope, and charity brigade. The first thing 
that has to be done is squarely to recognize the degree to 
which present public funds are likely to disappear and try 
to make some sane assessment of the way in which they 
could in some measure be replaced. We might ask whether 
there is not here a role for a concerted Western policy to 
ensure that at least something like $500 million of outside 
developmental capital is available for the emergent conti- 
nent, because this is what it has been receiving at the very 
minimum in the past. It seems to me one of those unreal 
refinements, like the question of how many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle, to say, Oh well, we can send 
capital in a little colonial box but we can’t send it in any 
other box because it becomes ideologically improper, or it 
is going to wreck us, or something. Our national incomes 
are going up by 3 per cent a year on an average; surely 
what we have afforded with considerable ease since 1947 
is not going to wreck us between 1960 and 1970. What kind 
of ribbon you tie around the box I regard as a strictly me- 
taphysical question that has nothing to do with the prac- 
tical problems of economic development. 


THERE IS A POLITICAL ISSUE, HOWEVER, which should be 
faced. I believe that in the next ten years if the capital 
comes in solely on a nation-to-nation basis—France giv- 
ing only to the ex-French territories, Belgium to the ex- 
Belgian territories, Britain to the ex-British territories—we 
shall lay ourselves open to the charge of perpetuating co- 
lonialism and imperialism by another route. And although 
I believe and hope that some direct aid will continue gov- 
ernment-to-government, I personally would very much sup- 
port the idea that we need an international commission for 
Africa as a mediator of external aid. I have noted that Mr. 
Hammarskjold has suggested a small fund of $50 million a 
year as a beginning. Well, as long as you multiply that by 
whatever is the appropriate figure, it might well be that this 
is the way to start. Or if the Western people want to keep a 
rather closer eye on this than is sometimes possible through 
a purely United Nations function, might control be vested 
in a subcommitte of the IDA? I mean, there are a variety 
of ways in which an international body can have some part 
in increasing and directing the flow of capital to Africa. 

Anyone who closely followed the Pan-African Congress 
in Tunis recently must have noted the degree to which this 
feeling that they could remain attached to an old colonial 
set-up by neo-colonial links will be exploited by the anti- 
Westerners. It could be an entry point for a Guinea-type 
situation in which the danger is that, in revulsion against 
continued links with the West, links with the East may be- 
come embarrassingly close. Embarrassing indeed for other 
Africans because if you are going to be run from outside I 
would have thought it better to be run by people you know 
you can get rid of than by people who may have come to 
stay. So here there is a choice of a political kind. 

On the other hand, if there is no capital from interna- 
tional sources of Western origin and this whole process of 
development is checked because we are talking about some- 
thing that has existed but that is coming to an end, then I 
have no doubt where the African governments will turn; 


‘ment, on the other side of the world, seeing how people 
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because they are going to develop or else . . . 
Similarly, I feel that we could have a little more co 
certed or more considered policy on the provision of tec 
nicians and on a real drive to assist African governmen 
in their fundamental desire to educate their people. I canii 
not suggest scales or orders of magnitude; I only think tha 
it should not be beyond our wit or resources to do it. Bu 
there is one little proviso I would put in for Africa, and 
indeed for all underdeveloped areas—that this is not go 
ing to happen as long as it means that every time a pro 
fessor goes overseas, somebody else gets control of the de 
partment and he misses his chance of being a professor 
and it is not going to happen in the sphere of business i 
your one hope of being executive vice-president means 
that you are not going to leave Gary, Indiana—not on your 
life! If we could have some rethinking in the West on what 
we expect of our teachers and our executives, we would 
realize that anyone spending five years in another environ 


really live there (I would include economists in this), would 
have a broader concept of human conditions and of the 
human race, of which, however unwillingly, he is a part. 
So this, I suggest, is one of the preconditions of coping with 
the problem on a sufficient scale. 

On the important question of the inflow of private en- 
terprise—partly this is a matter of the local government's 
giving the kind of guaranty and security that private enter- 
prise has every right to ask. Partly it is a matter of sensi- 
tiveness in seeing that the days of straight colonial exploita- 
tion are over and that local governments have an immense 
interest, particularly in the extractive industries, in keeping 
more of the product of the enterprise in the country con- 
cerned. These things, I think could be worked out. But I 
would like to suggest that some form of Western govern- 
mental guarantee to cover the period of maximum political 
uncertainty might encourage some rather shrinking ven- 
turers who might otherwise not take their risk capital in. 
There are some risks that go beyond the risks that risk- 
takers are prepared to risk, and I think there is a need here 
of some kind of Western government backing rather on the 
lines of the Hermes insurance in Germany or the United 
States ICA program of guarantees. Perhaps a rather more 
aggressive use of such arrangements would encourage the 
flow of private enterprise enough to end the present risk 
that it will just dry up. 

These are things that could be done, and I stress that they 
should be done not to create a new and sudden expansion 
of the developmental possibilities of Africa but merely to 
insure that what has happened in the last ten years does not 
come to an end—which seems to me to be the gravest risk 
in the next decade. 


MAYBE WE SHOULD ASK A LAST QUESTION—why should we 
do all this anyway? Of course there is the realist’s answer 
that if we don’t do it these countries will all go Commu- 
nist or they will all join the Soviet empire. I suppose that 
is possible; it is a risk we should face. There is also the 
economic argument that Africa is one of the great as yet 
unsurveyed areas of mineral resources in the world. It is 
also an unrivaled producer of many colonial products 
which, even if you don’t want them your children do— 
especially up to the age of twelve. Therefore, there is an 
economic argument for keeping the whole area open, and 
open to the West. 

But I believe the most cogent argument is the degree to 
which the Western world has tied itself strand-by-strand 
into Africa’s own history. The Africans did not choose to 
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have us go there, nor did the Africans choose to come out 
and come to America. There is an astonishing involvement 
between the peoples of Europe and America and the Af- 
ricans. And I think history will say that so far it has all 
been our way—that as far as Africa is concerned, it has 
been to an overwhelming degree, both in resources and 
manpower, a place that Western man has exploited, prob- 
ably more bitterly, more brutally, and more completely 
than any other area of the world. I would like to feel that 
in the next ten years we would begin to reconsider the bal- 
ance and to wonder whether there isn’t a debt. If we do, 


then history won’t say of Western man that he went in and 
plowed up for his own profit one of the great, innocent, un- 
changed areas of mankind and left behind a system that 
was not viable for Western ideas, that was not viable for 
Western culture, and that rejected the whole idea of any 
long-time connections with the Western world. If that is 
what they say, I don’t think that history will have a very 
high mark to set against all of us as creators of new patterns 
of life and new possibilities for mankind. Something more 
than just profit or strategy is on test in Africa. I think it is ] 
the reputation, the conscience, and the soul of Western man. 


A FREIGHT OF SYMPATHY 


J. R. WIGGINS 
‘Executive Editor, Washington Post and Times-Herald 


THE OTHER DAY I CAME ACROSS what I think might be the 
text for any conference of the Society for International 
Development. From C. P. Snow’s book, “The Two Cultures 


and the Scientific Revolution,” I would like to read this ~ 


quotation: 

“People in industrialized countries are getting richer. 
Those in the non-industrialized countries are, at best, stand- 
ing still. So that the gap between the industrialized coun- 
tries and the rest is widening every day. On the world’s 
scale this is the gap between the rich and the poor. Life 
for the overwhelming majority of mankind has always 
been nasty, brutish, and short. And it is so still in the poor 
countries. This disparity between the rich and the poor 
has been noticed. It has been noticed most acutely, and 
not unnaturally, by the pose And just because they have 
noticed it, it won’t last long. Whatever else in the world 
survives to the year 2000, that won’t. Once the trick of 
getting rich is known, as it now is known, the world can’t 
survive half rich and half poor.” 


This, I think, is an eminently wise conclusion that is 
reinforced by every visit of any one of us abroad to any 
of the underdeveloped, slowly developing, unevenly de- 
veloped countries. 

The SID conference and every similar discussion has 
surveyed some of the things, evident to everyone, that the 
rest of the world must do for these unevenly developed 
countries. If I may quickly run over some of them, it 
seems to me that one could say first that their needs and 


requirements are not alike. These countries vary greatly 


in the degree of assistance of one kind or another that 


‘ 


they need. But in the requirements of all of them there | 
are some common elements. First, an input of foreign 
capital. This is necessary not because of any inherent 
deficiency in their slowly developing economies but be- 
cause they are reaching the stage of economic expan- 
sion and rising toward self-sustaining growth at this partic- 
ular time in history. It is not possible for many of these 
countries to generate sufficient capital accumulation inter- 
nally to finance their growth. Another common require- 
ment or deficiency that most of them share is man- 
power—trained and skilled manpower. Another is the 
provision of food—and this is where we in the West, and 
particularly this country, can be most useful. | 


I WAS STRUCK WHEN I WAS IN INDIA RECENTLY by the 
rising food crisis there. One cannot escape the fact that 

in the years ahead, unless some extraordinary effort is i 
undertaken at a rate not hitherto exhibited, India by the 
end of the third 5-year plan will face a colossal food deficit 

of 28 million tons. It is up against the necessity of in- 
creasing its output of food from 73 million tons to 100 

or 110 million—an enormous gain. By the most strenuous 
exertion since the commencement of the first 5-year plan, 
India has succeeded in maintaining the available per 
capita food supply at 14 ounces a day. In other words, by j 
enormous exertion it has just been able to stand still. 

I think most of us who ever travel abroad usually come 
back with the same baggage we took with us—intellectually 
and otherwise. I went abroad with the feeling that a much § 
more effective use ought to be made of American surpluses 
under Public Law 480; and perhaps there should be even 
more aggressive legislation. I returned with the same view. 

I have a feeling that plans could be worked out between i 
our two countries to use this food not only to fill the 
current gap in the food supply of the people of India, 
who are subsisting on a caloric intake that is a reproach 

to all the rest of the world, but to provide means for 1 
stimulating the growth of their own agriculture. 

This would require using the counterpart funds accu- 
mulated under P.L. 480 for the basic expansion of agri- 
culture through constructing irrigation and drainage i 
ditches, supplying fertilizer, building farm-to-market roads _ 
and storage facilities, and doing all the other things that 
could advance India’s agriculture. So that ultimately, by 
the time the third 5-year plan ended, we would not only , 
have filled the gap between current requirements and cur- 
rent supplies but would also have put Indian agriculture 
on its own feet so that thereafter the requirements could be 
met out of the country’s own agricultural resources. | 

The encouraging thing about the situation in India, 
agriculturally and otherwise, it seems to me, is that no 
one who surveys the country can come away without feel- 
ing that it has the physical means to meet all its needs, 


the resources essential to put it on the road to a self-gen- 
erating economic growth. All that is required is the skill 
and wit and brains and energy to put together these ele- 
ments of successful growth. 


ANOTHER THING THAT IMPRESSES ME is the necessity for 
all these underdeveloped countries to have access to world 
trade. There is a curious disposition on the part of pro- 
tectionist elements in the advanced countries to overlook 
the fact that it would be idle to extend financial assistance 
in terms of capital investment and at the same time pursue 
trade policies that doom that expansion to economic failure. 

There is another problem all the advanced countries 
share, and that is the problem of seeing to it that the 
primary producers get their fair share of the economic 
rewards that the world distributes to all producers. I was 
struck with some figures that were given me by the Fi- 
nance Minister of Pakistan to show that today Pakistan 
has to export twice the quantity of raw products that it 
had to export in the period before the Korean War to get 
the same amount of finished goods. This disparity adds to 
the handicaps and difficulties of most of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

One of the things that has been apparent from the be- 
ginning in our discussion of these problems has been a 
sort of a dichotomy or schizophrenia or divided purpose 
springing out of the argument on the one hand that our 
efforts serve our own best interests, and on the other hand 
that we ought to make these efforts from some altruistic 
motive. Actually, I suppose these two objectives are not 
essentially opposed. But I think we can go back to an eight- 
eenth century philosopher, William Godwin, for the moral 
basis of assistance and say with him that “Our animal wants 
have long since been defined and are stated to consist of 
food, clothing and shelter. And if justice have any meaning, 
nothing can be more iniquitous than for one man to possess 
superfluities while there is a human being in existence that 
is not adequately supplied with these.” 

I am always impressed with the fact that all of our 
endeavors are endowed—like this SJD conference—with 
jaw-breaking economic terms calculated to divest the 
endeavors of any emotional content whatever. But I sus- 
pect there ought to be an emotional content in our anx- 
ieties about the poor people of the world, and I wonder 
if the spirit of the giver doesn’t need to be emphasized 
in a great many of our efforts. It is not just plain malnu- 
trition and undernourishment that afflicts the people in 
many of those countries. It is the despair and the frustra- 
tion and the distress of men—many of them trained for 
useful roles in their own societies—who spend their lives 
in a dreadful round of seeking an opportunity to utilize 
their skills and talents in behalf of mankind. In addition 
to shipping them capital and goods, I think we need to 
ship them a freight of our sympathy, understanding, and 
love. I know it is a shocking thing even to use the word 
in the presence of economists, but many of these peoples 
are as much in need of love and affection and sympathy 
as they are of tangible goods. 

We are extremely fortunate to have with us here today 
a citizen of the world, Lady Jackson, who is well endowed 
with understanding in both areas. Our speaker comes 
near to fulfilling the expression of an old country editor 
whom I encountered a long time ago. Hard put to it to 
describe adequately the monumental contribution a de- 
ceased mayor had made to the village in which his news- 
paper was published, he finally wound up his eulogistic 


editorial by saying that the departed was universally love, 
and more than universally admired. For the first time 4 
have encountered a person who deserves that encomium J 
It gives me great pleasure to present Lady Jackson. ; Fe 


Events subsequently took a turn Editor Wiggins wishea 
witness this editorial in his Washington Post 3 May 1960 


Food Where It’s Needed 


| The huge surplus food contract which Presi- | 
dent Eisenhower and the Food Minister of 
India, S. K. Patil, will sign tomorrow is a vastly , 
hopeful device. Under the contract India will 
buy 17 million tons of American wheat and rice ° 
. over a four-year period for $1.3 billion to be paid 4 
in rupees, with much of this sum presumably to 
be lent back for developmental purposes. The 4 
great virtue of the plan is that in addition to 
feeding hungry people it will enable India to § 
| establish a 5-million-ton food reserve. Thereby 
; the government should be able to relieve fears { 
; of famine and stabilize grain prices against runs ( 


development and diversification. This is indica- 
tive of the energy and imagination that Mr. 
Patil, a skilled political organizer sometimes 
/ compared with James A. Farley, has brought 
to his job. The procedure may not be suitable 
\ for countries which lack the governmental ma- 
( chinery to administer it efficiently, but it rep- 
{ resents a doubly constructive use of American 


) surpluses to help meet India’s particular needs. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Cc. V. NARASIMHAN 


Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs, United Nations, 
and Associate Managing Director, UN Special Fund 


AS WE LOOK TO THE NEXT DECADE and try to gauge how 
it will turn, we would be well cautioned to be humble in 
our judgment—things have changed so fast since the last 
war; there have been so many revolutions not only in the 
political field and in the field of international relations but, 
even more important, in technology. These developments 
have led to a world where many countries have lately 
reached nationhood and become less obsessed with political 
problems such as colonialism and more with the dynamics 
of social and economic growth. I have naturally observed 
this restlessness, this urge for betterment, most closely in 
the sphere of economic development with which it has 
been my lot to be concerned. How to translate this urge 
into aciton is the major problem, and this problem has to 
be solved, in the last analysis, by the developing countries 
themselves. 

I think by their several routes most economists have 
arrived at the same conclusion, that a degree of planning 
is unavoidable if a measurable rate of economic develop- 
ment in the poorer countries is to be attained. Whatever 
our ideological positions we all have to accept this as a 
premise, if only because of the scarcity of available re- 
sources in relation to demands and needs, and the con- 
sequent imperative of allocation of resources. 

As a consequence, we find that among the developing 
countries, at any rate, economic programming has been 
accepted by the majority of governments and peoples 
directly concerned. Practically every underdeveloped coun- 


try in Asia has set up for itself an economic plan or 
program to be followed over a period of years, and I have 
no doubt that in the next few years African experience 
will be similar. Both the degree of planning and the effec- 
tiveness with which the plans have been implemented in 
the different countries vary a great deal. 


Kinds of Knowledge 


NOW IT SEEMS TO ME that this planning of economic de- 
velopment, whatever its scale and scope, requires some 
basic kinds of knowledge: 

Knowledge of resources. 

Knowledge of the techniques of planning itself. 

Knowledge of the goal. 


Knowledge of the successive stages that have to be passed 
before attaining the goal. 


As far as resources are concerned, I think most develop- 
ing countries, including mine and the others in Asia and 
Africa, have a negative knowledge: they are aware that 
they do not know the full extent of their resources; they 
realize this and are anxious to make an adequate assess- 
ment as soon as they can. The United Nations Special Fund 
has put assistance towards this objective at the top of its 
list of priorities. 

Planning on a national scale is a comparatively new 
thing. We are still learning about it. But sometimes in 
the developing countries one feels that there is insufficient 
awareness even of the basic techniques and implications of 
planning. 

A recent meeting of experts (under Professor Jan Tin- 
bergen) which was called by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East has focused 


a? 


attention on this problem. Its report, I hope, will be 
widely read in the planning departments of all the ECAFE 
countries, for which it is primarily intended. And if the 
other expert recommendations, such as one for setting up 
a regional planning institute, are realized, then at least in 
one major group of underdeveloped countries there would 
be basic knowledge of the techniques, as also the limita- 
tions, of economic planning. 

Coming to my third point: as far as a clear perception 
of social and economic goals is concerned, there also the 
developing countries have only a vague idea of what they 
want. They have learned to think in terms of percentage 
increases in gross national product, per capita income, and 
so on. With some exceptions, there has been no attempt 
to visualize the sort of society they are aiming at; and 
indeed who can blame them, faced as they are with press- 
ing day-to-day problems, for being less concerned with a 
distant Utopia? If any thinking is being done about the 
longer term social goals, it has only recently come about 
even in the highly advanced industrialized countries. But 
even here, problems of automation, leisure, and affluence 
are at the frontiers of economic and social thinking; there 
is still no clear idea of what human beings will do to occupy 
themselves when they have reached a brave new world of 
push-buttons and unlimited leisure. In centrally planned 
economies, there is evidence of bolder and longer-term 
thinking in filling up the outline of the future as seen by its 
prophets, but essentially in the economic rather than social 
perspective. 

I now come to the last kind of knowledge I mentioned, 
knowledge of the earlier stages on the route, and here I 
must confess to noticing confusion, not only in the ranks 
of the developing countries but sometimes, I am afraid, 
also among those who have studied their problems, how- 
ever sympathetically, from the outside rather than from 
the inside. 


Stages in Economic Development 


FOR MY PART, and looking at the question from the em- 
pirical angle, I should like to suggest that five stages in 
economic development may—conceptually, at any rate— 
be identified, as follows: 


@ For a country emerging from the stage of completely 
unplanned hand-to-mouth existence, the first is the stage of 
planning to meet felt needs. At this stage the preoccupation 
of the community is to provide the bare necessities—food, 
clothing, shelter, and, I feel I should add, transport— 
together with the sanitary environment and education 
needed for the satisfaction of these felt needs. 

@ The second stage may be called the stage of self- 
sustaining growth in which there is a progressive increase 
in the rate of development. The satisfaction of the felt 
needs of the society, at any rate at a minimal level, is as- 
sumed in this stage, and the community bends its efforts 
towards a rate of growth which provides in addition enough 
margin in production to meet the needs of capital forma- 
tion for future development. It is at this stage that the de- 
veloping countries are in the greatest need of external re- 
sources. Once this stage is reached, it would open the way 
to the third stage— 

@ The creation of new needs where the interests and 
satisfactions of the community expand and are progres- 
sively satisfied by its own efforts. The enjoyment of luxu- 
ries comes within the attainment of the mass of the people. 

@ In some of the most advanced countries this has been 
followed by the stage of planned obsolescence in which 
the creation and satisfaction of demands takes place at a 
feverish pace. Fads, fancies, and desires for conspicuous 
consumption appear to increase even senselessly, and are 
satisfied by an elaborate complex of production and dis- 


tribution not too brightly lit by considerations of welfard 
or even utility. Containing in itself the feeling of a “fling’ 
on the part of the whole economic apparatus, consumer 
and producers alike, we should hope this stage would 
sooner or later, be cut short by a feeling of alarm and ever’ 


guilt. The society should then turn in its wisdom to wha’ 
I shall call— 


@ The stage of harmonious and rational advancemen, 
where develpoment everywhere would be seen to contribute 
to universal welfare and be of utility to all. It is in this 
stage that the industrialized countries will realize that, ir 
their own long term interest, they should accept a meas: 
ure of responsibility for cooperating in the economic de- 
velopment of the developing countries. Expenditure for 
this purpose, instead of being peripheral as it is now, would 
become a basic and central objective. 


This approach is essentially pragmatic. It seems to 
me that developing countries will gain much by recog- 
nizing the advantage of going through these stages, and 
making sure that each stage is more or less fully covered 
before passing on to the next one. 


Opportunities for “Telescoping” 


IN THIS CONNECTION WE HAVE HEARD MUCH about the de- 
veloping countries having the opportunity to “telescope” 
the experience of the industrialized countries over the last 
two centuries into the span of a few years. Basically the 
concept is a good one. In South and South East Asia, 
for example, some of the least developed countries are all 
landlocked countries, and civil aviation—even of the Da- 
kota kind—is opening up these countries in a way that 
no other means of communication could hope to match. 
The same is true of advanced telecommunication or atomic 
power plants—these might be most needed in the least 
advanced countries. 

On the other hand, there are some dangers in the tele- 
scoping process—for example, that the instrument itself 
might, even imperceptibly, get out of focus. Then we 
will have a distorted—perhaps, if I may slightly mix my 
metaphor, overrosy—view of future goals. This can lead 
only to disappointment and frustration. It is arguable, 
I think, that recognition of these stages would lead to 
more harmonious, and even faster, development. A suc- 
cession of goals—albeit modest—would be attained by the 
community, and this would produce a sense of achieve- 
ment and exhilaration that would stimulate further efforts. 


rth 


Importance of Education 


ONE OTHER DANGER OF TELESCOPING is less obvious. In 
taking advantage of modern technology to promote their 
economic growth, developing countries should be willing 
to choose their weapons with care and discrimination, and 
to adapt them as circumstances warrant. Thus the same 
technology will not suit equally a country that has consider- 
able population pressures and a country where the problem 
is the opposite—scarce manpower in relation to vast natural 
resources. In both cases, however, the basic problem is the 
same—to find funds for investment in the development of 
human resources side by side with the development of 
natural resources. 

I would like to dwell for a moment on this problem be- 
cause, in my own experience, sufficient attention has not 
been given to it. In certain densely populated countries, 
problems of surplus labor and underemployment become so 
urgent, in view of their social, economic, and political 
implications, as to lead to emphasis on creation of job op- 
portunities to the exclusion of the development of the 
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human tool. In the case of the relatively underpopulated 
countries, there is less danger of ignoring the importance of 
this problem. I refer here to the problem of education. I 
think there is a widespread and dangerous tendency to 
underestimate the role of education—both liberal and tech- 
nological—and as we know, the developing countries are 
not the only offenders. Despite all the lip service to, and all 
the fulsome talk about, our duty to future generations, 
et cetera, it remains a fact that education together with in- 
vestment in other forms of social welfare suffers when 
scarce resources are being allocated among competing de- 
mands. The concept of balanced economic and social de- 
velopment is a difficult one, and full of snags. But it seems 
to me that, on the national level as on the international 
plane, more attention has to be given to the development 
of the human being, for whose benefit all economic de- 
velopment is primarily intended. 


Role of International Aid 


FINALLY, I COME TO THE ROLE of international aid. 

In the first place, it seems to me that there is increasing, 
and wider, recognition of the advantages of a multilateral 
and, I should stress, a cooperative approach to this prob- 
lem. We in the United Nations may be pardoned for feel- 
ing that the UN and its specialized agencies are in a unique 
position to help in this regard. In this connection I should 
like to recall something that the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, said recently on 
his return from his visit to Africa: 


For these countries, it is infinitely easier to receive finan- 
cial assistance and technical assistance by rts and so 
on through an international body than on a bilateral basis, 
and it is infinitely easier for them to receive it through an 
international body of which they are members. That is to 
say, internationalization of aid is not achieved by switch- 
ing from the system of one country giving another country 
aid to a system where one group of countries gives a coun- 
try aid. The bilateral character is then maintained. It is 
not until and unless the receiving country feels that this 
is an act of solidarity within an organization where they 
have equal rights with the donors that you really reach the 
optimum point not only psychologically, but politically and 
economically. 

“Under such circumstances, you are not surprised to 
hear that every place there was one wish reiterated—that 
as much as possible of international assistance should be 
channeled through the United Nations. But, as I said, they 
looked at it realistically. They knew that the time perhaps 
was not ripe. I must, on the other hand, endorse their feel- 
ings. I their motives and I share their conclu- 
sions.” 

Mr. Hammarskjéld observed at a subsequent press con- 
ference: 

“You indicate—and rightly—that there is a little bit of 
a split mind on this question of international assistance. 
On the one hand, the main contributors naturally feel that 
there is a certain advantage in giving it directly on a bi- 
lateral basis. On the other hand, they recognize that there 
is a case for internationalization of aid. It seems to me that 
nobody in the political field has so far really been able in 
his own mind to strike a definite balance between these two 
viewpoints. My own feeling is that there is a gross a 
ation, still widely prevalent throughout the world, of the 
value to a country of acting as a donor on a bilateral basis, 
and likewise a tendency to underestimate the strength of 
the feelings of concern, at the receiving end, about the 
possibility that somehow, without wanting it, they will be 
drawn into a cold war ee ent or that somehow they 
will lay themselves open to accusation of playing two 


Besides the suspicion of political strings attaching to aid 
_ outside the UN, a practical problem that it may also create 


is competition between different sources of assistance, 
whether bilaterial or multilateral, leading to the financing of 
wasteful, overambitious, or grandiose projects. The likeli- 
hood, at least, of this kind of waste occurring in the case of 
aid given under the UN’s aegis is much more remote, 
Programs of bilateral aid may also deny smaller countries 
the opportunities of participating, since the overhead costs 
of administering an aid program are so heavy. 

Speaking at the Tenth Annual Conference of National 
Organizations called by the American Association for the 
United Nations on 7 March, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge 
listed the many advantages of the multilateral approach. 
Among them he mentioned the following: 


“The countries which receive make further matching 
efforts of their own. Thus we get more for our money 
from both contributors and from recipients—sometimes as 
much as $7 for every dollar which the United States puts 


in. 

“These programs are so obviously insulated against polit- 
ical manipulation that they are welcomed in places where 
bilateral programs—however unjustifiably in our case— 
would be suspect. Thus there is less risk of having our pur- 
— misunderstood and resented. Instead we get credit for 

Iping an altruistic United Nations program. 

“It is also true that you get more for your money when 
the recipient nation feels that it is participating in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the program. This was proved 
time and again in the operation of the Marshall Plan when 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation for- 
mulated the plans which were then carried out by the 
members. 

“Nor should we lose sight of the fact that the United 
Nations can push a recipient government in a way that 
no sovereign government can ever push another. No con- 
sideration of prestige is involved nor can the cry of ‘im- 

rialism’ or of ‘intervention’ be raised when it is the gentle 

tiendly pressure of the ever-helpful United Nations—par- 
ticularly when the recipient nation itself is a member of 
the United Nations.” 


The case for a multilateral and cooperative approach 
could not have been put more authoritatively than by 
Ambassador Lodge, who was viewing the problem as a 
statesman equally devoted to the interests of the developing 
countries and to the national interest of the country hav- 
ing the largest programs of bilateral assistance in the world 
today. 

I stressed earlier that the multilateral approach should be 
cooperative. The reasons for this plea are obvious, and 
the plea itself has gained a new urgency in the face of cer- 
tain proposals for federating all the aid-giving countries 
together. I recognize that the promoters of this idea may 
have the best of motives, among them the desire to maxi- 
mize the flow of international aid. There are dangers, how- 
ever, in organizing the givers and receivers of aid in oppo- 
site camps—even if they be only on the opposite sides of 
the conference table. For one thing, such grouping will 
not remove the uncomfortable feeling of the receiving 
countries in regard to “strings.” There may also be legiti- 
mate apprehension that so much importance may be given 
to the undoubtedly valuable opportunities for increased 
private investment, that this might affect the flow of aid 
received through bilateral channels and international fi- 
nancing institutions. Even more, there may be fears that 
the essentially internal economic policies of the receiving 
countries might be subject to influence. Most important 
of all, as my colleague Paul Hoffman has stressed so often, 
international aid would do most good if it is recognized 
as a cooperative adventure, with the full participation of 
the international community, each member playing his part 
according to his own resources balanced against his needs. 


Without such a sense of participation, the long-term pros- 
pects for any kind of group approach other than a truly 
multilateral one are not very bright. 

So much for the international approach. 

But as we live in a less than perfect world, we may con- 
tinue to expect that a large part of international assistance 
will, for better of for worse, continue to be rendered on 
a bilateral basis and outside the UN framework. 

If considerable assistance is to be given outside the 
United Nations, however, I would plead that it be given in 
a spirit of cooperative partnership rather than philanthropy, 
and in the best interests of the country receiving aid. There 
should be no scrambling together of economic, political, 
and humanitarian motives. The economic considerations 
are and should be recognized to be paramount. I do not 
have the text of his speech, but I believe Mr. Eugene Black, 
President of the World Bank, made this point forcibly and 
eloquently when delivering the Cyril Foster Lecture at 
Oxford recently. 


Pre-investment 


WHILE HOPING THAT INTERNATIONAL AID outside the UN 
will be so motivated, I should like finally to submit that 
there is one sphere of economic development which it 
would be wise to reserve as wholly as possible for the 
United Nations and its related agencies, and that is the 
sphere of pre-investment. Pre-investment expenditure has a 
vital significance for economic development since it is in- 
tended to lay the foundations. Not only does pre-investment 
work require large sums but it requires skills that only 
agencies specializing in this field could supply. It also 
carries great responsibilities because mistakes can be costly 
not only in economic but even in political terms. Not only 
the financial resources but also the expertise of as many 
countries as possible should be put into this work of pre- 
investment. For all these reasons it would seem to me wise 
especially to charge the UN and its specialized agencies 
with the tasks of pre-investment. Once the UN’s role in 
this domain is recognized it would follow that sound proj- 
ects that have its backing would immediately qualify for 
financial assistance from the other multilateral as well as 
the bilaterial aid-giving agencies. 

Indeed, I think that if the UN’s preemptive role in the 
pre-investment stage is accepted, then the money needed 
for all pre-investment projects should be a charge on the 
international community. There are obvious problems in 
making the UN a financing institution for large-scale cap- 
ital development. While these problems are by no means 
insurmountable, I submit that meanwhile there is no diffi- 
culty in making the UN and its specialized agencies the 
pre-eminent tool of the international community in the 
pre-investment field. 

There is another area where the UN can have a vital role 
to play in future if only sufficient funds could be made 
available to it, and that is the field of social infrastructure. 
I have already referred to the importance of education. 
The need for having a sort of world levy for building this 
infrastructure was recently brought home by a UNESCO 
conference of seventeen nations of South and South East 
Asia that met in Karachi. This conference called for a $64 
billion program to bring about free and compulsory pri- 
mary education in all the Asian countries over the next 
twenty years. I think an expenditure of this scale in this 
period of time should ideally be underwritten by the 
world community as a whole and made through the UN 
agency best equipped for the purpose. 


In Conclusion 


MUCH OF WHAT I HAVE SAID is, I am sure, not a new 
approach, as my title suggests, but “old stuff” to those; 
engaged in international development. Even so, I feel that 
some concepts to which I have alluded have not been fully 
recognized, in practice at any rate. 

Amongst these are my references to the stages of eco-' 
nomic development and some of the risks to be guarded 
against in telescoping the experience of the advanced coun- . 
tries. 

I have also referred to the important role of education, 
liberal as well as vocational and technical, as an element 
in attaining more balance between social and economic 
development. 

I have made the point that the international community 
has to recognize the promotion of this kind of social and 
economic development as its responsibility, in the long- 
term interests of the advanced countries as well as of the 
developing countries. 

I have also urged the importance of treating this as a 
cooperative adventure and not as philanthropy. 

Finally, I have referred to the advantages of a truly 
multilateral and cooperative approach to these problems 
and in particular of recognizing the UN and its specialized 
agencies as the most important instrument of the inter- 
national community in the promotion of social and eco- 
nomic development, at any rate in the pre-investment stage. 

The thoughts I have put before you are guided more by 
practical than theoretical considerations. I hope they may 
have some interest for those engaged in the dynamics of 
economic development as also for those engaged in the 
promotion of international cooperation to this end. I 
put them to you with no suggestion of infallibility but 
only to provoke discussion, from which those of us who 
are working in this field may derive clearer and stronger 
guidance. It is scarcely necessary to add also that I ex- 
press these thoughts as an individual and not for the 
United Nations, which I now serve, nor for the Govern- 
ment of India, from which I have come. 
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PLOWMAN'S WISDOM 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United States 


THE COMMUNISTS WORK HARD AT BLUEPRINTS designed 
to remake the world in their image. I sometimes think 
that we of the West make somewhat the same mistake 
when we visualize the new cities of Africa and Asia as 
new Detroits or Pittsburghs. We of the West have dis- 
tinct contributions to make to newly emerging nations. 
Asia and Africa never knew science as we have known it. 
We can perform important functions by being teachers 
of science and dispensers of its wonders. Yet how Asia 
and Africa will use these discoveries and adapt them to 
their special needs is a problem not for us, but for each 
country, to resolve. 

I have friends from this area who, having seen America, 
hope their lands will never become so highly mechanized 
as ours is. In some eyes, the machine suffocates or de- 
stroys individuality. A man spinning a potter’s wheel and 
taking hours to do what a machine can do in seconds may 
get greater fulfillment from life than he who stands at 
the spinning lathe all day or works in the heat of the 


blast furnace. Bricklayers in Persia recite the Shah Nameh 
while they work; and those at potters’ wheels in India 
sing songs. Perhaps these environments, more relaxed than 
our roaring factories, are also more conducive to the good 
life. We should, I think, be careful to avoid creating 
the impression that Asia and Africa must accept our 
way of doing things. What is good for us may not be 
best for others. 

Ancient lands may, moreover, have discovered long ago 
secrets from which we may profit. I have found wisdom 
in Asia and the Middle East. In those regions people 
have spent much more time than we in studying phi- 
losophy and religions. While we have centered on con- 
quering our physical environment, they have centered on 
improving the inner man. Even in practical affairs, they 
are often ahead of us. 

In Baghdad I once visited the Iraq College of Agri- 
culture. The Dean was J. C. Russel of the University 
of Nebraska. He had worked five years in Nebraska 
trying to perfect a plow that would break the soil yet 
not turn it under. Iraq, like many parts of the Middle 
East, has soil with very little humus. One problem is to 
develop humus. Deep plowing such as we use would be 
a step backward. Dean Russel told me that after five 
years of research he learned that the old wooden plow 
used in the days of Christ is the best plow for Iraq. 
It has a long swordlike snout, capped with iron. It 
breaks the soil but does not turn it under. Thus, the 
seeds of weeds are saved for another season. In time, 
humus will be developed. 

Many areas long considered to be “backward” often 
have practical solutions for their special problems far 
superior to anything we of the West can export. I hope 
we always remember this: what our technicians overseas 
need more than anything else is humility. 


UNSOLVED FINANCING PROBLEMS 


ANTONIO CARRILLO FLORES 
Ambassador of Mexico to the United States of America 


IN PRESENTING SOME REFLECTIONS on problems I con- 
sider unsolved up to now in the field of long-term inter- 
national financing for economic development, it is logical 
for me to use Mexico’s experiences, points of view, and 
interests as my guide. But on many points the problems 
we have faced are common to at least several other Latin 
American nations. 

No one questions that in each country the promotion 
of economic development—a complex process implying 
investment, diversification, organization, technique, and 
effort—is the foremost responsibility of that country. Our 
peoples would never agree to relinquishing that responsi- 
bility. For while we must have economic progress as a 


condition for social advancement, we demand and defend 
the right to achieve it in ways consonant with our lib- 
erties and our way of life. 

At the Bogota Conference in 1948 the nations of this 

hemisphere defined the scope of international economic 
cooperation in such a way as to eliminate the visionary 
ideas of those who would have alien efforts or resources 
undertake the larger share of promoting economic prog- 
ress. It likewise eliminated the fear—not to be ignored 
because it is unjustified—of those who think that through 
international economic cooperation our peoples would 
find themselves under pressure to deviate from the social 
and economic policies they adopted in the rightful exer- 
cise of their sovereignty. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SAVINGS generated by Latin Ameri- 
can economies are insufficient to maintain an adequate 
rhythm of capitalization, particularly in view of the high 
index of our demographic growth. This fact, the most 
important obstacle to healthy expansion, must be faced 
by each of our countries. It requires in the first place a 
search for more effective use of our savings. Our govern- 
ments recognize the meaning and the value of private 
investments and well know how they are stimulated. Our 
democratic constitutions provide a framework of guar- 
antees favorable to the creation and continual strengthen- 
ing of a spirit of enterprise. For this reason it is gratifying 
that the focus on foreign private investment in recent 
years has been in terms of equality with national invest- 
ment, but no more than equality. 
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Until recently there was resistance to something many 
of us consider important: that foreign capital go into 
true partnership with national capital, in a free associa- 
tion, without external pressure or interference. This is 
particularly important in the case of enterprises considered 
by our peoples as fundamental in their economic life, 
whether because of magnitude, or the resources the en- 
terprises exploit, or the public services they undertake. 
Now there is a more receptive attitude toward partner- 
ship even in undertakings that hitherto had persistently 
refused such association. This is undoubtedly a sign of 
progress. 

New organizations that are being created in countries 
in the process of development to better integrate and co- 
ordinate their economies—for example, the free-trade zone 
treaty signed last month in Montevideo by seven Latin 
American countries, Mexico included—will open new 
fields, some of them unexpected, to private investment. 
This very fact makes it especially urgent that new enter- 
prises, with capital from the great industrial nations, 
adapt themselves to the spirit of our times. 

For one thing must always be remembered: the ques- 
tion of foreign private investment is not merely an eco- 
nomic problem; it is also, and to a large extent, political 
and emotional. Our countries want to grow, but they want 
to be certain that growth will not deprive them of sovereign 
control over their own resources, or create entities in 
their midst that might claim more rights than those 
granted by the laws of the nation in which they operate. 

On the other hand, there is an ever stronger conviction 
that the task of raising the standard of living is so arduous 
and of such magnitude as to require the contribution of 
outside resources looking for legitimate profit and willing 
to enter into partnership for economic progress, particu- 
larly in industrial development. 

The search for a healthful balance between economic 
nationalism and equitable, stimulating treatment of for- 
eign investment is one of the most important in the eco- 
nomic panorama of a world in the process of develop- 
ment. 

One thing appears beyond doubt: there are no magic 
formulas that permit determining, in a general way, for 
all countries and for all time, where that equilibrium is. 
Each nation must establish its own equilibrium, consistent 
with its own sovereignty. Only the nation is competent 
to take into account all the complex historical, political, 
and economic factors that must be considered. 


AS TO MEXICO, ITS GOVERNMENT'S CRITERION was set forth 
by Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Ortiz Mena in his 
address a few months ago before the Mexican Bankers 
Association. 

“We cannot ignore,” he said, “as regards Mexico, as 
well as other countries in similar economic conditions, 
the necessity, to accelerate their development, of foreign 
investments and of accepting the very useful comple- 
mentary assistance of such resources.” And he added that 
foreign investments must contribute to increasing national 
income and above all enhancing production where there 
are shortages; to stimulating diversification of foreign 
trade; to bringing into the country and helping it to as- 
similate advanced techniques for the ever more rational 
exploitation of productive resources. But it must abstain 
from displacing local capital and frustrating its future 
development. 

Many facts could be mentioned to give a picture of 
foreign capital in Mexico. Here is one: In 1958 pay- 


ments made by Mexico for dividends exceeded by $33 ° 
million the total of new foreign private capital received. 
In 1959, according to data just published by our Central 
Bank, direct foreign investments increased 33 per cent 
over 1958, a fact that is indicative of the climate for ’ 
such investments in our country. This made capital re- 
ceived slightly greater than that which left as dividend 
payments. 

The reverse was true of long-term credits, whose income 
exceeded outgo by $100 million in 1958 and by $85 : 
million in 1959. This is why our best efforts have always 
been directed toward strengthening the means of financial 
cooperation and why we are pleased with the signing of 
the document creating the Inter-American Development 
Bank last April. 

This interest in no wise arises from a disregard of the 
importance of the World Bank and of the Export-Import 
Bank in our development. Both these institutions have 
made valuable contributions, which my country has re- 
peatedly acknowledged. The loans obtained by Mexico 
from these banks, amounting in the past five years to $210 
million, have, by complementing our domestic savings, 
permitted the strengthening of large segments of our 
economy, especially in the fields of transportation and 
the generation of electric power. 


THERE IS SOMETIMES DISCUSSION as to which of two im- 
portant ways of financing is the more adequate—direct 
private investment or intergovernmental credits. I do not 
believe there is or can be any contradiction between 
them. Both have a broad field of action in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Each has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Which one is used, therefore, depends on the needs and 
peculiarities both of the country where the investment is 
to take place and of the type of undertaking or enter- 
prise to be established. 

It is true that direct private investments can sometimes 
place at the disposal of interested countries a larger vol- 
ume of resources than those reasonably to be expected 
from intergovernmental credits. It is true also that such 
direct private investments assume greater risks and that 
generally they do not become a direct obligation assumed 
by those countries. Further, by servicing through divi- 
dends, they are better adapted to the economic condi- 
tions, good or bad, of the debtor nations and conse- 
quently facilitate simpler adjustments in the balance of 
payments, whereas intergovernmental loans generally tend 
to give a certain rigidity to the commitments of the coun- 
tries obtaining them. These loans, on the other hand, 
permit better control of their use and are sometimes less 
of a financial burden, particularly when they go into such 
enterprises as public services, which do not present special 
risks and where amortizing terms are sufficiently long. 
Furthermore, as President Lopez Mateos has said on 
various Occasions, our experience is that governmental 
investment, particularly in public works, makes work for 
more people. 

Whoever even superficially compares the present situa- 
tion with that in the immediate past must recognize that 
great progress has been made in financing through de- 
velopment loans, not only in the number of governmental 
and intergovernmental institutions operating in this field 
but in the efficacy with which they work. This of course 
has been possible because of the zeal of our countries 
in rehabilitating their credit after experiences that were 
bad for all, creditors as well as debtors, in the first thirty 
years of this century. 
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We are now convinced—and Mexico, for example, 


- made this principle: a standard rule in 1946, under our 
Constitution—that foreign public credits must not be — 
_ used except for works of genuine benefit, actually pro- 


moting an increase in national wealth and production. 

This is why we have been able to fulfill our obliga- 
tions in such an exemplary manner, and why we enjoy 
ever-growing credit. 


IN OUR HEMISPHERE THE PIONEER CREDIT AGENCY un- 
doubtedly was the Export-Import Bank, and it is only 
elementary justice to recognize the outstanding contri- 
bution of that institution to the economic progress of 
Latin American countries. 

For over ten years now the transactions of the World 
Bank, which coincided with the economic recovery of 
Western European countries, have broadened opportuni- 
ties even more. 

As is well known, the funds provided by the Export- 
Import Bank must, in accordance with its regulations, be 
spent in the United States. Those loaned by the Inter- 
national Bank may be spent in any of the markets of 
its member countries except that of the borrower. In 
this sense the International Bank has greater flexibility. 

We have found, on the other hand, that the Export- 
Import Bank exhibits more flexibility in another aspect. 
The Eximbank has been willing to lend us sums for the 
importation of capital goods from the United States 
without always insisting that, on every occasion, the 
purchase be linked to a specific development project. 
Such was the case with the loan of $100 million made 
to Mexico several months ago. 

The increase in funds which the Congress of the 
United States approved for the Export-Import Bank, 
as well as the capital increase of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, are positive steps 
in the right direction. 

I particularly want to refer, because it is only just to 
do so, to the fact that the Export-Import Bank has shown 
an increased activity in recent years. In 1958, it author- 
ized loans that added up to the greatest annual total 
handled by this institution in the Western Hemisphere 
in the 25 years of its existence. Furthermore, it is fair 
to recognize that in the past decade the Bank’s trans- 
actions with Latin America constituted almost half of its 
total loans. 

The International Finance Corporation, intended for 
strictly private transactions without government guaran- 
tee, though not yet in full operation owing to several 
obstacles I shall not attempt to examine here, is still a 
hope, particularly for industrial development. 


_ Lastly, the International Development Association, un- - 
der the auspices of the International Bank, and the Inter- 


American Development Bank just created by our coun- 
tries in San Salvador a few weeks ago, have rounded out 
an integrated system of diversified credit institutions, at 


‘the intergovernment level, which complement one an- 


other in providing our economy with the capital needed 
to assist in financing development. 


_.' Regarding the Inter-American Bank, it is interesting 
. to recall my Government's understanding of how this 
-new institution’s activities are to unfold. “The Inter-Ameri- 


can Bank,” said the head of our delegation, “must have 


as its prime objective making loans as solid, guaranteed, — 


and fruitful as loans made by the best international finance 


organizations. Only this policy, in which all countries must 
cooperate by submitting projects with these character. 
istics, will enable the new institution in due time to have 
ample access to the financial resources of world markets 
that Latin America requires for its development.” 

Now that we have a complete framework of credit 
channels, the next step in importance is that all these 
organizations, conscious of serving a common end which 
is perhaps the most important in our time, endeavor to 
coordinate their tasks and functions with the utmost ef- 
ficiency in an effort to fill the gaps that have existed up 
to now. I shall mention a few of special importance. 


I. FIRST IS THE FINANCING in local currency of expendi- 
tures for large public works. Mexico has posed this ques- 
tion on various occasions: at Bogota in 1948, at Quin- 
tandina in 1954, and at Buenos Aires in 1957. On those 
occasions we succeeded in having unanimous approval for 
agreements or recommendations recognizing that in cer- 
tain cases and under adequate conditions, long-term financ- 
ing should share not only expenditures in foreign cur- 
rency but also a portion of those in local currency. The 
reason is clear: The function of foreign investment, from 
the standpoint of the country receiving it, is to comple- 
ment insufficient domestic savings. And when savings are 
insufficient, they are insufficient independently of the mone- 
tary unit in which they are expressed. If this principle be 
not accepted, the consequence will be that many of the 
most important works undertaken for the development of 
Latin American countries but in which the expense in 
foreign currency is relatively small—for example, irri- 
gation or highways—will prove to be very difficult to 
finance internationally. There is also the added difficulty 
that the problem becomes more acute precisely for those 
countries which, since they have passed the initial stages 
of their process of development, now possess sufficient 
local facilities in building and machinery, and also have 
adequate organization and technique. 

From another point of view, undoubtedly any expendi- 
ture in local currency indirectly but necessarily creates 
the need for foreign exchange at a later date. This is 
why we have maintained and still maintain that even in 
cases in which, for instance, the Export-Import Bank 
makes loans, as in the past, for highway construction or 
irrigation works, it is in reality financing a good many 
unavoidable United States imports, even though a direct 
relation could not be established. 


We fully understand the justification of a policy under 
which countries in the process of development are sup- | 
posed to save their credit to take care of their foreign 
exchange commitments, particularly those originated by 
their large purchases of equipment and other capital 
goods. But we believe it must be acknowledged that un- 
der this policy many of our countries must enlarge the 
resources earmarked for their public works programs if 
they wish, as obviously all of them do, that those public 
works be financed under procedures that will not involve 
the danger of falling back into harmful inflationary prac- 
tices. And foreign loans can in many cases be the most © 
healthy way to enlarge those resources. 


2. IF A SATISFACTORY ANSWER to this problem were to be 
found through one of the existing organizations, it would 
be possible for many of our countries to intensify proj- 
ects, such as building schools, slum clearance, and sani- 
tation, of paramount importance to their present and 
especially their future well-being, but for which up to | 
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now no formula has been found to obtain the benefits 
of international financial cooperation. 


3. I NOW WISH TO TAKE UP ANOTHER QUESTION linking 
financial cooperation with the problem that is undoubt- 
edly the most serious facing the economies of countries 
in the process of development: instability in the prices of 
the raw materials that we export and that constitute the 
largest source of income for financing development. 

There still ring in our ears the words of chiefs of 
state of several American nations, at various ceremonies 
and on several occasions, when the Mexican President 
visited South America and on the recent trip of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It is unnecessary to insist once more 
on the importance of a problem that has been and is the 
constant preoccupation of our countries, and one that 
they have taken to all postwar international conferences. 
I shall only say that what now remains to be done is to 
work out concrete formulas for its solution. 

A few months ago Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
addressing its Board of Governors, said in reference to 
underdeveloped nations, “I still know nothing that can 
provide a real substitute for exports.” And he added that 
“the lesson has equally important implications for the 
industrialized countries. For these countries too, aid is no 
substitute for trade in their effort to meet the pressing 
current needs of the underdeveloped world. . . . Many 
trade restrictions today, particularly on agricultural prod- 
ucts and industrial raw materials, already stand in ob- 
vious contradiction to the professed aim of the more 
advanced countries to aid the underdeveloped lands. And 
to these restrictions must be added the continuing prob- 
lem of commodity surpluses and consequent fluctuations 
in the income of the primary producing countries. Noth- 
ing we may do here”—referring to financial institutions— 
“should relieve [the Bank’s] member countries from the 
need for addressing themselves to these matters with new 
vigor ‘and imagination.” 

And not only with vigor and imagination but also, I 
might add, with a constant sense of reality, carefully within 
the bounds of what is possible. For countries in the proc- 
ess of development are convinced that on such matters 
nothing is to be gained by dreaming. Thus they know that 
prices reflect the fundamental relation between produc- 
tion and consumption in the international markets, and 
consequently they cannot expect relative stability except to 
the extent that they are prepared to cooperate in re-es- 
tablishing the balance every time supply exceeds demand. 

We Mexicans have been pleased to see a more under- 
standing policy on the part of the high authorities in the 
United States towards such efforts as those that have 
been and are being made as regards cotton, coffee, lead, 
and zinc, which are some of our most important export 
products. In the case of cotton, just the news of the 
decision of producers to coordinate their sales program 
sufficed to give strength to a market that had almost com- 
pletely lost it. This clearly shows that it is not true, as 
some skeptics think, that nothing can be done, and it con- 
firms our belief that of all the concrete steps suggested to 
attack the world problem of primary products, none is 
so well founded, so just and simple, as that of prior con- 
sultation among producers. 

As Eugene Black said in no uncertain terms, we do 
not believe financial aid is a good substitute for trade. 
We believe, however, that the execution of economic de- 
velopment programs in many instances would be pro- 


tected from serious trouble, to which they are subjected , 
by price fluctuations, if approval were given to the sug-. 
gestion made by the Economic Commission for Latin: 
America at the Inter-American Conference in Quin-, 
tandina in November 1954. This was to the effect that, , 
in such cases as are justified, international financial in- 
stitutions approve financing that has as a specific purpose , 
providing a substitute, for a limited time, for income lost , 
by abrupt market fluctuations. 


4. WITHIN THE CONSENSUS WE HAVE HAD as to a large . 
volume of investments producing a healthful acceleration 
of economic progress, there has been a difference of em- 
phasis at times in our gathering regarding the relative 
function of public and private investment in the inter- 
national field. Those differences are explainable, for it is 
natural that each country tends to generalize by rational- 
izing its own experience, even though unintentionally. 
Free enterprise converted the United States of America 
within a century into the greatest political and economic 
power ever known in history. Many of our nations, on 
the other hand, cannot forget that their growth, particu- 
larly evident in the past decades, would never have been 
possible had their governments failed to undertake ex- 
tensive investments for highways, irrigation, sanitation, 
and electric power, which in turn opened up multiple and 
unsuspected opportunities to private effort and initiative. 
In great industrial nations the private promoter often 
resents the state’s engaging in ambitious investment pro- 
grams. In our countries what he frequently fears is that 
the government might drastically reduce expenditures. 

While it would be unfair to deny that public under- 
takings have had access to international financial insti- 
tutions, it is undeniable that for certain fields, particularly 
those connected with exploiting natural resources, there 
are still restrictions and limitations without clear justi- 
fication. I believe much is to be gained by generalizing 
the criterion that loans are to be granted or rejected only 
because of the intrinsic soundness of the projects and not 
because of their public or private nature. 

All of us, of course, recognize that in matters of in- 
ternational finance maturity will be reached when our 
countries again have direct access to private capital mar- 
kets. As regards Mexico, there are clear symptoms that 
it is getting there after over twenty years of faithfully 
meeting its obligations. I think likewise as to other Latin 
American sister republics. 

At the right moment, a great impulse could be given 
to this effort by granting tax-exemption, for the benefit 
of individual investors, on bonds issued by our coun- 
tries, either directly or through the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. I believe such a measure as this, taken 
by the legislatures of our nations, would be not only a 
concrete demonstration of authentic inter-American friend- 
ship but a transcendently constructive step forward. 


t 


AND NOW I SHOULD LIKE TO REITERATE what we Mexicans 
have said many times: International financing, important 
as it is, will never be more than a complementary factor 
in the task of promoting the well-being and happiness of 
our peoples. The fundamental task is ours. But as the 
President of Mexico said before the United Nations 
last October, we may and do expect that formulas for 
international economic cooperation will be kept under 
constant observation, so that with their assistance our 
work may be more fruitful. For indeed we know it is 
only our own effort that can forge our well-being and 
our happiness. 
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MEXICO IS A BRIDGE 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


THIS CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT is dealing with fundamentals that deter- 
mine the direction of the most explosive force in the 
world, that which in 1942 I called “The March of the 
Common Man.” This march cannot be stopped. The only 
question is whether it proves constructive or destructive. 


. Men and women who are attending or addressing this 


conference may well stir the creative imagination which 
will work out techniques to guide constructively much 
that now threatens the peace of the world. 

It is altogether appropriate that your first luncheon 
speaker should be the Ambassador from Mexico, the 
nearest and most friendly of our Latin American neigh- 
bors, the one country above all Latin American coun- 
tries to demonstrate in recent years the capacity to rule 
without dictators or revolutions. It was not always thus. 
When I was a young man there was a doggerel about - 
the man who overthrew Diaz— 

“Viva Madero 
Poco trabajo 
Mucho dinero” 

For long years after Diaz was overthrown, the pro- 
ductivity of Mexico went up only slowly. The yield of 
corn per acre was 10 bushels back in the days of Diaz 
and still 10 bushels 30 years later. Mexico, the probable 
original home of corn, was oftentimes still an importer. 
A superficial observer would say that the philosophy of 
little work, much money, and low productivity was still 
triumphant as recently as 1946. ! 

Today all that has changed. Mexican agricultural out- 


put now increases 7 per cent a year (a faster rate than 
that of the United States), while population goes up only 
3 per cent. Few countries have made such amazing strides 
as Mexico in the past twenty years. If I have had only 
a small part in this, I am very proud. When President 
Roosevelt sent me as his representative to the inauguration 
of President Manuel Avila Camacho in 1940, I traveled 
with the incoming Mexican Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I visited corn growers and corn breeders. When I got 
back to Washington, Raymond Fosdick of the Rocke. 
feller Foundation called on me. He wanted to set up a 
Public Health Service in Mexico. I urged him most 
strongly to put his emphasis on agriculture so as to make 
sure that food expanded as fast as people. 

Fosdick appointed three outstanding agricultural scien- 
tists who reported in 1941. I have the report and Fos. 
dick’s letter asking my suggestions. I urged him to fol- 
low up the work in such a way as to insure continuity 
of agricultural research in spite of changes in adminis- 
tration. This the Rockefeller Foundation did. Truly mag- 
nificent work was done with the full cooperation of the 
Mexican Government regardless of the administration 
in power. The Rockefeller Foundation personnel fur- 
nished continuity of administration, and slowly but surely 
the genetic composition of the corn, wheat, and other crops 
improved. 

Dr. J. G. Harrar started the work at Chapingo with 
one Mexican helper. Today there are about eighteen 
Rockefeller Foundation members of the staff and 100 
Mexican associates. The work has expanded beyond corn 
and wheat to beans, sorghums, soy beans, poultry, truck 
crops, and livestock. j 

I like to think that the original contacts I made with 
Secretary of Agriculture Marte Gémez and President 
Camacho had something to do with the splendid coopera- 
tion which has always existed between the Mexican gov- 
ernment and the Foundation. 

The headquarters for this magnificent work is at Cha- 
pingo, where the agricultural school is located. Splendid 
as is the very great increase in production of wheat and 
corn, even more important in the long run may have been 
the down-to-earth, practical yet scientific training received 
by 450 Mexican boys who both studied at the agricul- 
tural school and engaged in experimental work. Of these 
450, eighty-three have taken postgraduate training in 
the United States. 

The Mexican yeast has served as a leaven for similar 
work in Colombia, Chile, and, to a lesser extent, in sev- 
eral Central American countries. And now a somewhat 
similar type of work is being started in India. In all of 
this I cannot emphasize too strongly that the Mexicans 
found Dr. Harrar simpdtico, willing to move slowly on 
a foundation of mutual understanding and respect. 

When I went to Mexico in 1940, there were less than 
20 million people; today there are 34 million, and by 
1980 there will be 60 million. This kind of growth is 
going on all over Latin America, but unfortunately the 
food output is not increasing as rapidly in most of the 
other countries as in Mexico. By 1980 the United States 


— 


and Canada will have about 255 million people as com- | 
pared with 330 million for Latin America. One hundred | 


fifty years from now, Latin America may be more produc- 
tive than Anglo-Saxon America. 


MEXICO IS A BRIDGE between the Anglo-Sajones of the 
North and the Latinos of the South. It is fortunate that 
Mexico has such a proud heritage, such a glorious past 


ien- 


rooted in the ancient Aztec, Tarascan, Mayan, and Tol- 
tec traditions as well as Spanish. 

The United States will always need and value Mexico’s 
friendship. Early in 1941 I recommended to President 
Roosevelt settlement of the oil expropriation by C4rdenas 
on a basis that did not altogether please the oil people. 
The detailed valuation which Morris Cook finally worked 
out was a lot closer to true value than American property 
owners in Cuba are now getting. Over the past 110 years, 
many things have taken place to cause trouble between 
Mexico and the United States, but gradually we have 
learned to understand and help each other. President 
Manual Avila Camacho was definitely our friend in 
World War II. American money invested in Mexico has 
increased productivity there. 

Just the same I am worried even about Mexico, a 
land which so many of us love because of first-hand 
contacts. The Rockefeller Foundation work has been splen- 
did and the food supply has been increased. But 40 per 
cent of the Mexican people cannot read or write and 
the per capita income is only one-seventh that of the 
United States. But there is far more to it than figures on 
population, education, and income. 

We must get into the realm of the spirit really to un- 
derstand relationships between nations. It is here where we 
of the United States often lag somewhat behind. It is as 
though our wealth tended to dull our perceptions. Any 
red-blooded American businessman with money to invest 
overseas boils when he reads what Castro has done. He 
boils again when he reads of students greeting President 
Eisenhower with signs saying “Long live Castro—go home 
Eisenhower.” He says, “Why should I invest money in 
countries where they hate us and dispossess us or graft 
off of us when there is a new dictator?” Yes, the cry of 
Yankee imperialism hurts—for the very reason that loans 
and investments are continually being solicited from the 
Norte Americanos. If the loans are turned down, we are 
hard-hearted and anti-Latino. If they are granted, we 
become imperialists. Whatever we do, we are hated by 
a considerable percentage of the students. They think 
that too many Norte Americanos assume superior airs. 


LET’S DIG INTO THIS SITUATION that causes so much hatred 
of Yankees on the part of certain Latin intellectuals. In 
some ways this feeling was expressed with the greatest 
restraint, insight, and understanding by the Puerto Rican, 
De Hostos, in 1899, when he made a prophecy for the 
Twentieth Century. Foreseeing the march of the common 
man, he pointed out the difficulty of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, saying that the new century would demonstrate 
that they understood the fight for liberty well for them- 
selves but poorly for others. He raised the question long 
before civil rights legislation as to whether legislation for 
true freedom could be devised solely for Anglo-Saxons. 
He spoke of the men of color being deceptively invited 
by both the British and the Norte Americanos to partake 
of liberty and then strangely predicted that the new 
arbiters of civilization, the Slavs, would take part in the 
struggle. De Hostos in 1899, a year after the Spanish- 
American War ended, was reaching out with his subcon- 
scious to show up the Anglo-Saxons of both hemispheres. 
Therefore, he brought in the Slavs. Or perhaps De Hostos 
was not expressing his subconscious dislike of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Perhaps he was speaking with genuine historical 
or prophetic insight. At any rate, he said correctly in 
1899 that rivers of blood would run through the 20th 
century and new currents through its leveled territories. 


Personally I want to know the new currents of thought '§ 


running through the intellectuals of Latin America to- 
day. What would De Hostos say today? Have the Anglo- 
Saxons learned anything from their experience of the! 
past 60 years? Do they still have a blind spot relative to 
men of color? Do they still act as though they were the 
chosen race? Do Latin American students today really ' 
believe as De Hostos did in 1899 that the Slavs have 
demonstrated the “major aptitud de pensamiento y tra- 
dicién para empezar a resolver el problema moderno de 
la industria: propiedad para todos; produccién y consumo 
para todos”? Were the students of Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo just hell-raising for the fun of it? Were they 
stirred and financed by communists? Or were they seri- 
ous and expressing a long tradition relative to the Yankees? 
Why should the feelings against the United States be ex- 
pressed most strongly in those Latin countries where the 
income is highest and the illiteracy lowest? 

By asking these questions I am merely saying that the 
problem of modern international development is far more 
than money and techniques, vitally important as they are. 
It is more than knowledge of population trends, mone- 
tary policy, and economic forces. As non-industrialized 
nations are brought into the modern scheme of things, 
the most important investment of all is the human heart. 
All of our international development efforts must be 
permeated with “simpaticismo.” In saying that I do not 
advocate that the “have nations” in their efforts to de- 
velop the “have-not” nations should be suckers or sitting 
ducks. “Simpaticismo” is a two-way street. The very 
minimum requirement is that the Norte Americanos 
should spend more effort learning languages, customs, 
and history. 
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OBSTACLES AND MEANS 


in International Development 


HUGH L. KEENLEYSIDE 
Presidential address at the Second SID Conference 


IN CONSIDERING WHAT I MIGHT APPROPRIATELY SAY as 
your retiring President on this the occasion of our second 
annual meeting, it occurred to me that it might be useful 
to put together in simple and summary form a view of 
the problem that has called our Society into being. 

Why should there be a Society for International Devel- 
opment? What is it that has moved so many people from 
so many parts of the world, with such diverse backgrounds 
in race, religion, nationality, economic status and social 
viewpoint to join an organization with such a lofty but 
imprecise label? Why is international development neces- 
sary? What, in fact, does it mean? What can anyone or 
any group of private citizens do about it? 


EVERY COUNTRY IN THE WORLD is underdeveloped. To put 
it another way, there is no government or people that 
has reached the ideal state in which full use is being 


made of all the beneficial possibilities that science and © 


technology have now provided for the material benefit of 
human society. 

Ignorance, superstition, prejudice, inertia, intolerance, 
greed, still make it difficult in even the most advanced 
communities for human wisdom and knowledge to pro- 
duce the measure of economic and social progress that 
could otherwise be achieved. 

But while we recognize that every country has much 
to learn, it is obviously true that there is an enormous 
difference between the economic and social conditions 
existing in the more technically advanced nations and 
those that are characteristic of the countries usually de- 
scribed as underdeveloped. 


Underdevelopment can be defined in many ways: by 
the incidence of poverty, ignorance or disease; by mal- 
distribution of the national income; by administrative 
incompetence; by social disorganization. The most fre- 
quently used and perhaps the most convenient, if not the 
most accurate, criterion is that of per capita income. 
This, of course, is not a scientific touchstone. There are 
countries in which the per capita income is high but in 
which, because of the way the money is concentrated 
and used, few economic and social benefits accrue to the 
people. The purchase by the head of a State of fifty gold- 
plated Rolls Royces as gifts for his friends, or the ex- 
penditure of $25,000 on a single reception by a delega- 
tion to the United Nations General Assembly are not 
necessarily incompatible with gross degradation in the 
home countries of those responsible for such stupid waste 
and vulgar extravagance. ; 

Nevertheless, the use of the per capita income index is 
broadly indicative of the state of material development 
of a country and its people. Today the average income 
per capita in the United States is just over $2,000. But 
there are in the world 66 countries with a total popu- 
lation of 1,500 millions, in which the per capita income 
—insofar as it can be measured in monetary terms—is 
less than $200 a year. These are the truly underdeveloped 
lands. And so it is that in spite of all the accumulated 
knowledge and the material resources that are at least 
theoretically available to all governments and all peoples 
at this point in the history of human progress, the fol- 
lowing facts are beyond dispute: 

Over half the people in the world are illiterate, thus 
lowering efficiency, inhibiting social improvement, and 
providing fertile soil for the weeds of superstition, prej- 
udice and fanaticism. Literacy does not ensure progress, 
but its absence makes significant progress impossible. An 
ignorant people cannot be free. 

Over half the people of the world are ill or physically 
unfit, though most of them could be cured and many of 
the most prevalent diseases could be permanently eradi- 
cated by the use of knowledge and techniques now read- 
ily available. Persons born in Sweden or New Zealand 
or Canada can expect to live, on the average, seventy 
years—the Biblical three-score and ten. But in over 
twenty countries, including some of the largest in the 
world, the life expectancy, even for women with their 2 
to 5 years favorable differential, is under 35. Consider- 
ing the kind of life they lead the people in such coun- 
tries are perhaps fortunate that it is so short. 

Most of the people in the world are hungry most of the 
time, yet by applying even present knowledge with in- 
telligence and good will to the problems of production and 
distribution reasonable standards of nutrition could be 
assured for all peoples. (How long this will continue to 
be true if the population of the world maintains its 
present rate of increase is a problem that will soon have 
to be faced. The womb is slower than the bomb but it 
may prove just as deadly. Suffocation rather than inciner- 
ation may mark the end of the human story.) 

Most of the people in the world cannot afford adequate 
clothing, housing, and recreation. It is only a few years 
since the President of the wealthiest nation on earth said 
that one-third of all Americans were “ill-housed, ill- 
clothed and ill-fed.” In spite of enormous progress in 
many parts of the United States this is still partly true, 
although much more radical improvements in housing, 
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clothing, food—and education—could easily have been | 
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effected if less had been spent on gambling, alcohol, and 
the ludicrous vulgarities of automotive transport. (The 
sacrifice by each adult of one cocktail a month would 
build 20,000 schools a year in Canada and the United 
States.) If this is the situation among the luxury-ridden 
residents of North America, what can be said of the con- 
dition of other peoples? In spite of the great technological 
discoveries of the last fifty years there are more poverty- 
stricken families and more suffering in the world today 
than in 1900. 


And finally, a large proportion of humanity is still 
affected by injustice in one or more of its manifold forms 
—slavery, peonage, forced labor, political despotism, legal 
corruption, and the whole grim range of totalitarian prac- 
tice, whether Nazi, Fascist, Communist, or clerical. 

That such conditions as these are no longer unavoid- 
able is evident to all who have studied the problem. The 
honest and intelligent application of available knowledge 
could in a short time, as history measures time, make a 
phenomenal change in the conditions under which the 
great majority of human beings now exist. Significant 
efforts in this direction have now been started. For the 
first time in human history a conscious, organized and 
worldwide attempt is being made to bring the benefits 
of scientific knowledge to all governments and all peoples. 
Of course the wealthy countries are working at the task 
with all the energy of a well-stuffed and drowsy python 
—but a perceptible start has been made. 


BEFORE CONSIDERING THESE PROGRAMS it would be use- 
ful to examine the handicaps from which the underde- 
veloped countries suffer and some of the obstacles that 
hamper their attempts at progress. 

Some students of the international scene like to com- 
pare the condition of the underdeveloped areas of today 
with that of the western world prior to the Industrial 
Revolution. This comparison has a certain plausibility, in 
some parts of Latin America, for example, but for most 
of the world the analogy is grossly misleading. 

By 1750, when the Industrial Revolution may be said 
to have begun, the European world was already in the 
possession of many of the material assets, most of the 
theoretical concepts, and, above all, of the habits of mind 
that were to make rapid economic and technical prog- 
ress feasible. Intellectual curiosity, scientific experimen- 
tation, a general concern with new ideas, and a com- 
parative willingness to accept their implications were 
widely characteristic of the age. Two hundred years ago 
the work of Averroes and Bacon, of Galileo and Harvey, 
of Leibniz and Newton had become part of the intel- 
lectual framework of the educated man. In England, by 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the Royal Society 
was already 100 years old. And this is one organization 
of which it cannot be said that it was born that way. 

Prior to the Industrial Revolution long periods of profit- 
able commercial activity had resulted in major accumula- 
tions of capital which were accessible for industrial pur- 
poses in Western Europe. Labor was plentiful and highly 
mobile, migrating with little formality from place to 
place, from country to country, as opportunity beck- 
oned. The Protestant religion, characteristic of the coun- 
tries that moved most quickly and most effectively into 


the industrial era, provided an ethic suited to the new! 
techniques. Profit had become a form of piety. 

Perhaps most important of all, as at once a stimulant! 
and a tool, the larger part of Western Europe was in-| 
tegrated in an exchange economy. 

Thus the people of the major national states were’ 
ready, intellectually, spiritually, administratively, and com-' 
mercially for the tremendous explosion of material prog-' 
ress that occurred in Western Europe and North America 
during the next 200 years. 

Contrast this with the situation in most of the so-called’ 
underdeveloped countries today. 

It is true that in many of these countries there is a: 
small element at the top that understands and has as- 
similated the intellectual and scientific thought of the 
outside world. But the members of this select group are 
largely divorced from their own people. They are either 
migrants—often temporary—from the more developed 
countries, or persons who have been trained abroad or 
formed by foreign influences. They are much more a 
part of the intellectual life of the cosmopolitan world 
than they are of their indigenous cultures. Indeed they 
are often less understanding and less sympathetic in their 
relations with their less fortunate compatriots than are 
the more enlightened members of a developed commu- 
nity. Like the “self-made man” of the West, the indus- 
trialist who “rose from one suspender,” they are some- 
times notoriously uninterested in those who do not or 
cannot follow their example of inheriting or otherwise 
achieving positions of personal advantage. Very often 
their major preoccupations seem to be directed towards 
the puerile satisfactions of conspicuous waste. 

It is true that some of the currently underdeveloped 
countries have historical traditions of great cultural sig- 
nificance. In many aspects of art, literature, and though. 
such countries as Egypt, India, Persia, and China have 
made exceptional contributions to human achievement. 

But for the most part—though not, of course, entirely 
—these contributions were of an aesthetic or philosophical 
rather than of a scientific or technical character. In al- 
most every case the social institutions that accompanied 
them were not congenial to the promotion of economic 
development. Unbridled exploitation, caste stratification, 
concentration on war and the military arts, religious in- 
tolerance of scientific enquiry, unrestrained procreation, 
scorn of the commercial arts and of manual labor, his- 
torical accident—all these played their part in the ulti- 
mate submergence of a large part of the cultural heritage 
of the Middle East and Asia. The inquiring, critical, 
sceptical mind is not characteristic of the less developed 
areas. 


The majority of the people in these areas are still liv- 
ing largely outside the social, economic, and intellectual 
fabric that marks the culture of the more advanced seg- 
ments of the contemporary world. Over a billion people 
in the underdeveloped countries are illiterate, and even 
of those that possess the magic power of the written 
word very few have access to materials that make any 
pretence of giving an objective or useful picture of 
modern society. This is not, of course, intended to sug- 
gest that literacy ensures virtue, or that the intellectual 
elite are always socially valuable. But the fact that a tool 
is badly used is no argument against the tool. 

In a few of the underdeveloped areas almost undiluted 
barbarism still prevails. There are parts of Africa, Asia, 
and even of Latin America in which people are living 
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in conditions that have changed little for many hundreds 
of years. Less than 50 years ago cannibalism was still a 
not uncommon practice in several regions of the world. 
In some parts of Africa it is still the law that meat can- 
not be sold except with the hide attached—to ensure 
that the purchaser is not being given human flesh! Slavery, 
open or only formally hidden, is still known to persist in 
a number of countries. In fact organized slave raiding— 
usually accompanied by murder, castration, and other bar- 
barities—has only very recently been stopped, if indeed 
it has been wholly eradicated even now. 

Apart from such extremes—which affect only limited 
areas—perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of an 
underdeveloped country is the fact that subsistence agri- 
culture is the prevailing mode; normal production is for 
home consumption or for exchange, by barter, in nar- 
rowly restricted local markets. Such circumstances pre- 
vail in many districts in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America, yet the development of an inclusive 
exchange economy is an essential part of any serious na- 
tional program of economic development. 

If we assume that continuing and increasing efforts 
will inevitably be made to bring the people of the under- 
developed areas from the darkness of their misery into 
the comparative daylight enjoyed by those of the economi- 
cally more advanced countries, what are the major ob- 
stacles to such a program? Some of them can be quickly 
summarized. 

Climate: In the early history of humanity the major 
preoccupation was the struggle for food and the pro- 
vision of shelter against the elements. It was for these rea- 
sons that the initial advances in civilization occurred in 
river valleys where a surplus of food could be most 
easily produced, and in the tropics where dress and hous- 
ing were of minor importance. Thus the lower valleys 
of the Nile, of Mesopotamia, and of the great rivers of 
Central and Southern China became the earliest centers 
of human progress. 

Hot river valleys facilitated early progress but at a 
certain stage of development became a handicap rather 
than an aid. Given adequate techniques for the produc- 
tion of food and shelter, human beings live more suc- 
cessfully in temperate than in tropical regions. Thus to- 
day there are few of the underdeveloped countries out- 
side the torrid zone, while there is no real example of 
a fully developed economy between the Tropics of Capri- 
corn and Cancer. Modern science is beginning to make 
tropical life more bearable, but climate is one of the 
handicaps that most underdeveloped countries must face. 


Disease: One direct effect of climate, and of related 
conditions, is the fact that a large percentage of the 
people in the underdeveloped countries suffer frequently 
or continually from disease. Malaria, yaws, dysentery, bil- 
harzia, trachoma, tuberculosis and other parasitic and res- 
piratory afflictions are normal aspects of life in the poor 
countries. The individual effects are a life of misery and 
the probability of a premature grave. Socially, illness re- 
duces productive capacity and thus hardens the vicious 
circle of underconsumption, disease, and low production. 

Limited resources: Although further and more reliable 
resource surveys may change the picture, it is generally 
accepted today that most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are poorly endowed with useful resources, except, 
in some cases, for the production of food, and more re- 
cently, of oil. Much of this poverty is due to the de- 
struction of forests and the impoverishment or erosion 
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of soils through centuries of wasteful and unscientific use, 

Colonial heritage: Most of the underdeveloped parts 
of the world were ruled for generations or centuries by 
foreign powers. This external control was not univer- 
sally and exclusively detrimental. Some of the legacies 
of colonialism have been beneficial, as, for example, the 
administrative tradition left in Pakistan, India, Burma, 
and elsewhere by the departing British. Generally, however, 
colonial rule, even good colonial rule, meant economic 
exploitation and a period of stagnation in the develop- 
ment of the inherent qualities of the subject peoples. Of 
all fields of human activity, government is perhaps the 
most nearly perfect example of an area in which the 
Deweyan principle of learning by doing is universally 
true. On balance the colonial relationship was ultimately 
harmful to both the rulers and the ruled. 


Excess population: Kept within rational limits a large 
population can be considered a national asset. But what 
are rational limits? 

There is no single or universal answer to such a ques- 
tion. In any given case it will depend on such factors as 
the form of social and economic organization of the com- 
munity, the ratio of population to developed and poten- 
tial resurces, the present quality or character of the peo- 
ple themselves, and their relations with their neighbors 
and the world. Belgium or England today can support, 
in decency, a denser population than that of China. 

But judged by any reasonable standard it must be clear 
that there are now many parts of the world that are 
“overpopulated,” no matter what the definition of that 
term. Most of this pressure is in the underdeveloped 
countries, and yet here the population is growing about 
twice as rapidly as in most industrial societies. The sud- 
den flaring of population that has marked the last hun- 
dred years, and in particular the last few decades, is 
rapidly creating a situation that threatens to destroy the 
hopes of those who are working for the economic and 
social development of the less advanced areas. The popu- 
lation of the world has doubled in the last 70 years; it 
will double again in the next 40. In many areas, in spite 
of intensive effort, conditions are deteriorating instead 
of improving. It is now clear that unless drastic measures 
are soon employed, grim disaster will menace humanity. 

Adverse social traditions: It is broadly true that many 
of the social traditions and the religious beliefs of the 
people of the underdeveloped countries are hostile to those 
qualities, institutions, and activities that are favorable to 
economic progress. Simple examples are the scorn for 
manual labor and the denigration of the commercial 
classes. In religion, the emphasis on contemplation, the 
influence of the mystic, and the persistent search for 
contact with the spiritual world may be beneficial to the 
individual soul but contribute little to the development 
of an economically viable community. 


Lack of capital: The rate of the economic progress of 
a country depends in large part on how much of its cur- 
rent income can be applied to the development of the 
infra-structure, the creation of real capital—roads, rail- 
ways, factories. 

In most of the underdeveloped countries the rapid ac- 
cumulation of this essential surplus on any significant 
scale is almost impossible. What capital is available nor- 
mally falls into the hands of those who have little in- 
terest in using it for general economic and social de- 
velopment. Most of the population is living on or near 
the subsistence level and much of it is entirely outside 
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the money economy. 

Recent figures indicate that the developed countries of 
the West are adding to their productive investment at 
the rate of about 10 per cent of their annual income. 
This means that an average of about $90 per capita is 
going into the purchase of new plant and equipment, 
which in turn results in the creation of more wealth. In 
the pre-industrial countries of Asia and Africa, on the 
other hand, the total per capita income is only roughly 
$60 a year. In other words the people of the West are 
saving more than the people of Asia and Africa are re- 
ceiving for all purposes. It is not surprising that the gap 
between the Haves and the Have-Nots is steadily open- 
ing. How wide that gap is can be gauged from the fact 
that the industrial nations of the free world with only a 
third of its population and a fourth of its land area pro- 
duce 86 per cent of its manufactured goods. The two- 
thirds of the population of the free world who occupy 
75 per cent of its land produce 14 per cent of its manu- 
factures. The rich are still getting richer; the only luxury 
of the poor is procreation. 

It is not inconceivable that the Marxian belief in the in- 
evitable widening of the gap between rich and poor, hav- 
ing been proved false in western industrial society, may 
yet demonstrate an unexpected validity in the interna- 
tional scene. 

Professor Blackett summarized this point in a recent 
Presidential Address to the British Association, when he 
said that the situation is complicated by the fact that 
“most new scientific and technical discoveries or develop- 
ments tend to widen the gap still more, just because the 
already rich countries have the capital to make full use 
of them, but the poor countries have not.” (“Technology 
and World Advancement,” Nature, 7 September 1957.) 

Many of the less developed countries are also handi- 
capped, as has been indicated, by the fact that even 
when there is or might be a useful margin of savings, 
much of this surplus is likely to be used for unproduc- 
tive purposes. Wasteful consumption drains off such re- 
sources in a manner that is often both morally harmful 
and economically disgraceful. It is not only in the crude 
forms of individual or class extravagance that the tend- 
ency towards unwise expenditure is displayed. Spectac- 
ular investment in public buildings, luxury hotels, or an 
uneconomic steel industry may all have the same effect 
on the national economy. 

Perhaps the most harmful as well as the grossest 
example of unwise expenditure by governments of un- 
derdeveloped countries is the outlay of some such gov- 
ernments on military establishments. In certain of the 
most backward countries—states in which a large part 
of the populace is living at an almost subhuman level— 
as much as 60 per cent of the national income is spent 
on military, naval and air “defenses.” In some cases 
governments have recently spent enormous sums on mili- 
tary aircraft—while a large proportion of their children 
have no schools. Such prestige expenditures are not only 
negatively harmful; they introduce a whole wide range 
of positive evils not the least of which is the strengthen- 
ing of a privileged class of service personnel whose social 
ignorance is normally matched only by their political 
ambitions and their individual and group venality. 

Incidentally, one of the serious dangers in contem- 
porary society arises from the fact that in many of the 
less-developed countries the only really efficient foreign 
aid that is being received—judged by both quantity and 
quality—is in the realm of military equipment and train- 


ing. This fact carries a clear threat to democratic institu; 
tions. It may well result in establishing or confirming 
military dictatorships because only the military will have 
derived effective benefit from the application of modern 
technology. A 20th-century army in a medieval economy 
can hardly fail to produce an imbalance that will make 
democratic practices improbable. It is not customary tc 
find a general or a field marshal who is economically 
sophisticated or socially perceptive. 


Absence of an effective middle class: One of the most 
conspicuous characteristics of an underdeveloped country 
is the absence or the meager size of its middle class, and 
particularly of the entrepreneurial and managerial com- 
ponents of such a class. To the extent that a middle class 
does exist, it is usually confined almost exclusively to a 
comparatively small group of merchants, agents, teachers, 
moneylenders, and appointed officials. Such an embryonic 
middle class contains very few business enterprisers or ef- 
fective industrial managers. When such persons are found 
they are usually supplied or recruited from outside the 
national boundaries. Local personnel is not trained for 
such activities. For centuries they and their forebears have 
traded and sold and been appointed to office—they have 
had no tradition of management or manufacture. They 
have manipulated—they have not made. 

The historical reasons for this fact are obvious. The 
larger part of the population in the poorer countries is 
found in the peasantry. Their lives are, in general, con- 
fined to the deadening routine of a comparatively iso- 
lated and unproductive husbandry. Bound by tradition, 
stagnant of thought, they have no knowledge of and no 
incentive towards construction or management. The usual 
small aristocratic class is equally burdened by history. 
Traditionally its members despised economic pursuits. 
They could rule, kill, exploit, fornicate, gamble, waste, 
but it was beneath their dignity to manufacture. The 
history of their countries illustrates the result. 

Lack of skilled labor: Most of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries suffer from a shortage of trained artisans and me- 
chanics. On the other hand there is usually a surplus of 
unskilled labor. In many cases the size of this surplus is 
likely to be underestimated because. of the various forms 
of hidden unemployment that are characteristic of the 
more primitive economies. Thus it is important, in study- 
ing possible development programs, to place emphasis, 
in the early stages of national industrialization, on labor- 
intensive projects. But manpower, in most of the under- 
developed countries, is a potential source of economic 
and social strength but a present burden. 

Incompetent administration: Partly as a result of the 
lack of managerial skill, and even more as a result of 
the inadequacy of private resources of investment cap- 
ital, there is an inevitable tendency in the underdeveloped 
countries for governments themselves to undertake a much 
larger role in the national programs of economic devel- 
opment than is customary elsewhere, except in the totali- 
tarian states. Dr. Eugene Staley has explained the situa- 
tion in these words: “Private enterprise fails to function 
effectively in most underdeveloped countries, not so 
much because it is repressed or interfered with as be- 
cause it does not yet exist in the modern sense in which 
Americans automatically think of it.” (“The Future of 
Underdeveloped Countries.” New York, 1954, p. 239.) 

The emphasis on state aid and participation under- 
lines the dangers which result from the shortage of com- 
petent administrative personnel in the civil services of 
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the underdeveloped countries. The importance of this 
weakness (which exists in private business as well as in 
government) would be hard to exaggerate and it is one 
of the most difficult of all problems with which to deal. 

The usual accusations against the administrative prac- 
tices of the underdeveloped countries are that their or- 
ganizational arrangements are bad, their leadership and 
personnel inexperienced, inefficient, and corrupt. Of 
course, these characteristics are not universal among the 
poorer countries, nor are they unknown among the 
stronger and wealthier states. As. Dr. Hans Singer has 
written: “Development requires good administration, yet 
good administration is itself a result of economic develop- 
ment. It is not, of course, a necessary result, for some 
highly developed countries have very bad administra- 
tions. The difference is that once development has been 
achieved, bad administration can be afforded as a lux- 
ury ...” (“Obstacles to Economic Development.” Social 
Research, March 1953.) 

These do not by any means exhaust the list of ob- 
stacles to economic progress in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. They merely indicate, in a brief and partial manner, 
the nature of a few of the more significant problems. 


THERE WILL BE NO ATTEMPT HERE even to list the full 
extent or variety of the efforts that have been, and are 
being, made to solve these problems. It will suffice for 
the present purpose to note a few of the steps that are 
being taken to meet the depressing and dangerous situa- 
tion presented by the gross inequalities in the world today, 
and the sad measure of human suffering that still remains 
in this age of scientific miracles and of gradually awak- 
ening social conscience. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that the basic responsibility 
for raising the standards of life in the underdeveloped 
areas rests primarily on the governments and peoples of 
the countries concerned. No amount of external example, 


_ urging, or aid can ensure domestic reform and progress. 


Excessive foreign pressure, no matter how wise in sub- 
stance or however well-intentioned in motive, would be 
likely to arouse domestic opposition. Many of the coun- 
tries most in need of progress have a history of colonial 
exploitation or some other form of external control, and 
they are extremely sensitive to any suggestion that might 
be interpreted as a movement towards a re-establishment 
of foreign influence. Every plan for economic or social 
progress in the underdeveloped world must take this sen- 
sitivity into account. In practice this means that the 
initiative must be taken by the governments of the un- 
derdeveloped countries themselves. 

This situation presents difficulties which are often glar- 
ingly apparent. Many governments simply do not know 
how to approach the search for a solution of their prob- 
lems. They can see the results of their national illness 
but cannot identify its causes or prescribe its cure. Often, 
even when aid is available, they do not know what to ask 
for or how to present their requests. 

But there are certain things that governments can and 
indeed must do, if they are to make any real economic 
and social progress. 

First of all, they must have the determination to act. 
Unless the members of a government of a poor country 
are deeply concerned with its problems, nothing will be 


done. History is replete with examples of governments 
that found it easier, more convenient, and sometimes 
more personally profitable to their members to accept the 
status quo rather than to plan and work and even suffer 
to promote beneficial change. Inertia and corruption are 
today the greatest obstacles to national progress; energy 
and integrity the two greatest needs. 

Fortunately, it is more difficult than it used to be for 
a government to disregard the condition of its people. New 
methods of communication—the press, cinema, radio, tele- 
vision, transport—have spread far more widely than ever 
before the knowledge of how the more fortunate mem- 
bers of human society live. With this knowledge has come 
an increasingly widespread and an increasingly impa- 
tient demand for emulation and participation. Not many 
generations ago most of the underprivileged peoples of 
the world felt that they merely shared the common lot 
of all humanity. They believed that it was a law of na- 
ture or of God that human beings should live in misery 
and hasten to an early grave. Now almost everyone, 
everywhere, knows that this is not true. No longer can 
people anywhere be persuaded to accept the assurance 
of happiness in a hypothetical or improbable paradise as 
a compensation or reward for misery on earth. Only a 
very strong or a very stupid government can today dis- 
regard the rising discontent of its people. So even if 
conscience fails, the instinct of self-preservation is likely 
to drive most governments into resolute efforts to pro- 
mote economic and social progress. In governmental af- 
fairs necessity is the foster-mother of virtue. 

One of the most significant tests of the determination 
of a government to improve the condition of its people 
will be the character of its reaction to the problem of 
population growth. Any government whose people are 
directly affected by their own and their neighbors’ un- 
bridled fertility, that fails to deal seriously with this sub- 
ject, is inviting the disaster that its irresponsibility brings 
rapidly nearer. In such countries the national birth rate 
may soon be recognized as an index of national responsi- 
bility. 

The second step required of any government that is 
concerned with national development is the effort to 
mobilize its domestic and other resources of capital and 
skill. In certain countries the local resources are of sig- 
nificant dimensions. But in general the underdeveloped 
countries face a serious shortage of both technical knowl- 
edge and financial strength. In some cases this is due to 
meager national endowment of material resources. In 
others it is the result of exploitation by foreign or by do- 
mestic entrepreneurs who have expatriated their profits. 


Governments that view their responsibilities seriously 
will not fail to take advantage of the development in re- 
cent years of national, regional and worldwide programs 
of technical assistance. These programs have offered one 
means by which governments in need of scientific knowl- 
edge and operational skills can loosen these handicaps. 
Although Point Four, the Colombo Plan, and the United 
Nations programs of technical assistance operate on a scale 
that is still infinitesimal in comparison with the need, 
they do provide a means of closing some of the gaps in 
knowledge and technique that plague the underdeveloped 
areas. 

The procurement of foreign investment capital is an 
even more difficult yet equally important problem. The days 
when foreign private enterprise could be relied upon to 
meet most of the immediate and profit-promising needs 


of the less-developed countries have now passed. In some 
areas, regrettable experiences with unstable or irresponsi- 
ble governments have destroyed confidence. (To what ex- 
tent the foreign investors themselves provoked or con- 
tributed to this instability and irresponsibility by their own 
behavior is a subject for another occasion.) The growth 
of a vigorous and sometimes unenlightened nationalism 
in certain of the needy states has added to the problem. 
Above all, the fact that investment capital can earn such 
a high return in the booming domestic economies of the 
major capital-exporting powers themselves has reduced the 
attractive differential that once lured capital abroad. 
Nevertheless as Eugene Black, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank, said recently in San Francisco, “The oppor- 
tunity to attract foreign private capital is there for those 
nations that have the will and courage to grasp it.” 

A number of nations have now revised their laws gov- 
erning foreign investment to meet the conditions of the 
time. Without reopening their countries to the kind of 
exploitation that once was common, they have established 
rules that give reasonable assurance of freedom from 
nationalization, the use of foreign personnel, and the ex- 
port of convertible funds to cover new purchases, in- 
terest and sizable profits. Even in these countries the 
foreign investors have been slow to respond. Yet if pri- 
vate capital will not accept this challenge, the pressure for 
loans and grants from and to governments will continue 
to rise. The reluctance of private capital is an invitation 
to state action. 

The situation is still further complicated by the tre- 
mendous increase during the last few years in the cost of 
capital goods. In heavy industries (steel, oil processing, 
chemicals) an investment of approximately $20,000 to 
$25,000 per man employed is now considered normal. 
Even in secondary industrial enterprises the investment 
is: likely to run at about $5,000 to $7,000 per worker. 
“The high capital cost of industrialization,” says Pro- 
fessor Blackett, “is the main reason why the ‘take-off’ 
is such a difficult operation for the pre-industrial coun- 
tries. This is especially so at present because most pro- 
duction goods must be imported, thus making heavy de- 
mands on foreign exchange, which, except in a few oil- 
and mineral-producing countries, is chronically short.” 

Thus at the same time that private capital has been 
drawing back from the foreign field, the needs of the 
borrowing countries have suddenly and dramatically in- 
creased. Moreover, while many of the capital needs of the 
underdeveloped countries arise from schemes that are 
essential to any serious program of development, and that 
will ultimately result in a national profit, they are not in 
the ordinary sense and in the short-run “bankable” proj- 
ects. To meet needs on this scale, and of this specialized 
kind, unusual sources of funds must be discovered and 
tapped. 

It is in an effort to meet such requirements that the 
capital-providing factor has been incorporated in the 
Point Four and Colombo Plan schemes. (The United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Programs have no capital com- 
ponents. In the United Nations, technical assistance 
means just that and nothing more. The loans of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development on 
the other hand are strictly commercial transactions.) The 
amount of money available for capital purposes through 
Point Four, the Colombo Plan, the International Finance 
Corporation and other similar services is wholly inade- 
quate to the needs of the poorer countries—even if these 
are estimated in the most astringent manner. Estimates of 


the amount that should be made available to the under- 
developed countries if any really significant and rapid 
progress is to be anticipated have been made by a number 
of national organizations, by experts employed by the 
United Nations, and by several commissions appointed 
by the Government of the United States. These estimates 
run as high as $15 billion a year, and in no case in which 
the matter has been seriously studied has the estimate 
fallen below $1'% billion. 

The United Nations Special Fund is now operating on 
a scale that will make possible a few selected projects of 
modest proportions each year. Except possibly as an ex- 
ample, however, it will make only a small contribution 
to the satisfaction of the urgent needs of the poorer coun- 
tries. The size and flexibility of the loan policy of the 
International Development Association give promise of a 
rather more hopeful contribution, but even its eventual 
capitalization at $1 thousand million (after five years) 
will not be enough to make any really effective impres- 
sion on the ultimate problem. No general plan for a com- 
prehensive attack on the problem of world development 
(such as was recently proposed by India in the General 
Assembly) is even remotely in prospect. It is probable 
that nothing less than a transfer to sane and useful pur- 
poses of much of the current expenditure on military 
budgets, by both East and West, will make such an at- 
tack feasible. It is perhaps just conceivable that the be- 
ginnings of such a movement may result from the Sum- 
mit Conference later this spring. 

But so long as they are denied support of this kind 
the governments of the underdeveloped countries have 
no alternative but to make even greater efforts to mobilize 
their domestic resources of capital, to use everything they 
can obtain from the technical and other aid programs 
that are available, and to take whatever steps are possible, 
through the maintenance of stable and honest adminis- 
trations, and through the enactment and enforcement of 
sensible foreign investment codes, to enlist resources of 
private capital from abroad. 


V 


THE PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS in 
the underdeveloped areas are complex, urgent, and grave. 
They are susceptible of no early or easy solution. 

But they are not insoluble and many of them could 
be eliminated in whole or in part by a serious and honest 
application of existing knowledge, with the use of estab- 
lished techniques. The great problem here, as in all other 
human affairs, is humanity itself. Mankind has extended 
its power over almost every aspect of nature—except hu- 
man nature. Selfishness, greed, inertia, prejudice, unkind- 
ness—these are the real handicaps under which all men 
suffer. If they could be overcome, a new world would in- 
deed be born. But such a reformation is still a long way 
off. And the patience of that vast part of the human race 
that is still suffering unnecessarily from disease, hunger, 
and injustice will not long remain unbroken. For men and 
governments of good will it is then imperative, if progress 
is to be made, to use the tools that lie at hand, to summon 
whatever resources of wisdom, knowledge, energy, and 
benevolence may be available, and, on grounds of self- 
interest and principle alike, to unite in the great task of 
bringing help to those that suffer and hope to those in 
despair. 
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CRITIQUE WITH PROPOSALS 


on U.S. Overseas Development Operations 


SAMUEL P. HAYES 
Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 


WE AMERICANS CAN GREATLY IMPROVE our overseas de- 
velopment operations by doing much more social research 
on the “what” and the “how” of economic development, 
and by increasing our communication and utilization of 
these research findings. We can reduce some institutional 
barriers to effective cooperation by making structural and 
procedural changes. And we can reduce psychological 
barriers by research and training in human relations in 
cross-cultural operations. 

We are engaged in a long-run program, one on which 
we shall undoubtedly spend many billions of dollars more 
than we have so far. In order to achieve the greatest re- 
sults in the shortest time with this money, we should be 
doing the very best we know how or can find out how to do. 


Need for Understanding Economic Development 


ONE OF THE LEAST ADVANCED areas of social research and 
theory concerns the dynamics of economic growth and 
technical change in underdeveloped countries. Most em- 
pirical studies have described the early development of 
countries now relatively far advanced industrially, such 
as Western European countries, and Canada and the 
United States. Relatively few studies have been made of 
today’s underdeveloped countries. Their population-re- 
source ratios, their access to world resources and markets, 
their cultures, their societies, all differ so considerably 
from each other and from early conditions in Western 
Europe and North America that analogies are quite in- 
‘sufficient guides. 

Greater knowledge about development is important be- 
cause the governments of these underdeveloped countries, 
.and at least some of their people, are in a hurry. They will 
‘not wait for the “natural process of economic develop- 


ment” (whatever that may be) to work itself out. These 
governments are making tremendously important deci- 
sions now, and they need more knowledge to make these 
decisions. 

For example, there are decisions about relative priorities, 
No country has enough funds or trained personnel to do 
everything at once. But what to do first? Should the 
emphasis be on the increased production of raw materials 
for export, to earn foreign exchange with which to buy 
capital equipment? Or on agricultural production for 
home consumption, so that the people as a whole get an 
early taste of improved living conditions? Should the 
emphasis be on capital-intensive techniques? Or on labor- 
intensive techniques? On physical capital (roads, machin- 
ery, buildings); or on social capital (education, public 
health, an effective civil service)? 

Related to these questions of resource allocation are 
questions about motivation. How can the dynamic forces 
of each culture—the motives and the value system—be so 
harnessed to economic activity that production grows and 
capital formation takes place? How can saving be fostered 
in a culture where one’s relatives and one’s community 
always stand between one and privation? How can change 
in technical and organizational practices be brought about 
in those societies where the new practices threaten estab- 
lished personal relationships? How can self-perpetuating 
forces be set in motion which will keep the economy 
expanding after the stimulus of externally supported de- 
velopment activity comes to an end? It is quite clear that 
psychological and cultural factors are more important bar- 
riers to economic development than are shortages of funds 
and technicians. 

Finally, what are the indirect, unanticipated costs of 
economic development and of the cultural change accom- 
panying it? Are these so harmful as to overbalance the 
benefits of higher production? Will development strengthen 
the bases of democracy? Or will it bring about the for- 
mation of new power groups who try to direct the country’s 
evolution toward some authoritarian system? 

These questions can be answered satisfactorily only when 
we have much more empirical data than we have today. 
Of course empirically based answers are only the first steps 
in making national policy, which must take a variety of 
considerations into account. But many decisions are now 
being made on the basis of “educated guesses” about these 
answers, rather than on the basis of logical deductions 
from adequate data. It is most important for the improve- 
ment of our whole overseas development program that 
there be a great expansion of research on the process and 
progress of development in each major underdeveloped 
country, both to help administrators direct the national 
development program, and to help them evaluate its re- 
sults as it goes along. 


Need for More and Better Data 


IN MANY UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, a prior step must 
be taken. Most of the social and economic research that 
has gone on so far has involved the analysis of data col- 
lected by government agencies, supplemented by anthro- 
pological field studies of rather limited scope. Substantial 
progress in research on economic and social development, 
however, requires much better data than governments have 
collected or are collecting. In many underdeveloped coun- 
tries today, even elementary economic and vital statistics 
may be unobtainable. Still less information is available 


about the psychological, sociological, and political factors 
affecting development, and about the psychological, soci- 
ological, and political changes accompanying development. 

Such data are a prerequisite for the analyses that should 
precede development planning. In addition, these data are 
just as important for evaluation of progress toward 
development goals. At Geneva, in 1954, UNESCO and 
the Technical Assistance Board of the UN jointly spon- 
sored a conference to consider what criteria and techniques 
for evaluation of planned change might be utilized to 
improve the administration of the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the United Nations. Many criteria and techniques 
of evaluation were discussed, but nearly all are impossible 
today because the necessary data are lacking. One of the 
major conclusions of the conference was that, very early 
in any technical assistance program, national personnel 
and resources should be mobilized for the task of obtain- 
ing the data necessary for intelligent policy-forming and 
effective administration of development activities. Other- 
wise, a nation cannot really tell what roads to follow, or 
what progress it is making. 

A good deal has been done to improve the censuses of 
underdeveloped countries. Many countries, however, are 
not yet ready for complete censuses to obtain even ele- 
mentary data. They lack the funds, the agencies, and the 
educated and trained personnel to plan and carry out 
such censuses. 

Complete censuses are not necessary, however, to obtain 
many of the kinds of statistical data needed for planning 
and administrative purposes. Properly conducted sample 
surveys can provide just as useful data. In fact, sample 
surveys are often more accurate than complete censuses, 
because the smaller staff required can be more carefully 
selected, better trained, and more closely supervised. These 
advantages, plus the much smaller cost of sample surveys, 
argue strongly for a general adoption by many countries 
of the sample survey method now being used in the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and Western Europe, 
and to some extent in Asia and Latin America. 

In addition to being more feasible in many countries, 
sample surveys have the great advantage that they may be 
used to collect not only traditional demographic and eco- 
nomic data, but also psychological and sociological data 
bearing on the process and progress of economic develop- 
ment. Such data may be of even greater importance for 
countries newly undertaking development programs than 
for countries where the ideas of change and progress are 
already imbedded in the culture. 

The taking of sample surveys, and the analysis of data 
thus obtained, require social research centers staffed with 
highly trained social scientists, plus well-trained and well- 
supervised staffs of field interviewers. Such centers may 
be set up within particular universities, operating partly 
under government contracts, as at the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of Chicago, and the University of 
Dacca in East Pakistan; or they may be set up within some 
governmental agency, as in England and India. In either 
case, new staffs must be trained, and new centers must be 
operated for some time with the help of social scientists 
from outside the underdeveloped countries. The quality 
of research done on the development problems of these 
countries is directly dependent on the quality of data avail- 
able for analysis. It is therefore probably just as important 
now to provide aid in data collection abroad as it is to in- 
crease facilities and personnel for the analysis and inter- 
pretation of data. 


Need for Better Communication of Research Result 


ONE OF THE FEATURES OF GOVERNMENT administration is 
overseas development operations, a feature that greatly 
impressed me when I was on the inside looking out anc 
now impresses me when I am on the outside looking in 
is the tendency of government planners and operators tc 
become isolated from university researchers, and vice versa 
This isolation of administrators from researchers alsc 
characterizes the overseas development activities of busi 
ness concerns, foundations, religious organizations, anc 
even universities themselves. 

What can be done about this? How can more effective 
channels of communication be opened between social re- 
searchers and development administrators? 

It is not enough merely to provide orientation courses 
for American personnel going overseas or to consult with 
social scientists about specific projects. Even more impor- 
tant is improved communication between university social 
scientists, who have the time and facilities for thorough 
research, and the development planners and administrators, 
who make the real decisions. These decisions include what 
projects should be undertaken, which countries are ready 
for and can benefit most from certain kinds of change, 
and, in the light of costs, how scarce resources should be 
allocated. 

Little communication between university social scientists 
and governmental agencies on such topics now takes place. 
Stepping up the level and effectiveness of such communi- 
cation would contribute substantially to better administra- 
tion of overseas development activities. 


Need for Better Implementation of Development Plans 


SO FAR, I HAVE GIVEN ATTENTION primarily to ways of 
improving the quality of development decisions on what 
needs to be done, how fast, and in what order. Now I 
should like to discuss how to go about getting these things 
done, and particularly what we can do to find, develop, and 
aid the change agent, the innovator, the initiator, the 
enterpriser. 

We already know a good deal about cross-cultural trans- 
mission of ideas, attitudes, habits. Studies of cultural dif- 
fusion, of learning, of cross-cultural education have much 
to tell us. Moreover, some of the findings of these studies 
are already being used by ICA and other operating agen- 
cies. Some orientation (though very little) in cultural rel- 
ativity is given to government, business, and foundation 
personnel going abroad; some pamphlets on what to expect 
and how to behave are available to them; and some behav- 
ioral scientists are attached to overseas missions and busi- 
nesses as advisors. In addition, research is now going on 
at certain universities concerning the selection of Ameri- 
cans for overseas service, and concerning the effects of 
different American experiences on students from overseas. 


Reactions of Foreign Students in the United States 


FOR EXAMPLE, ONE OF THE MOST CONSISTENT and oper- 
ationally useful findings to come out of the various studies 
of foreign students in the United States is the so-called 
“U-curve” of adjustment, described in “Training Foreign 
Nationals in the United States” by Simon A. Lesser and 
Hollis W. Peter (Chapter V. of Some Applications of 
Behavioural Research, edited by Rensis Likert and Samuel 
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P. Hayes, Paris, UNESCO, 1957). When students arrive in 
the United States, they are full of excitement, eagerly antic- 
ipating new experiences. They are often welcomed, shown 
around, made to feel that everyone is most friendly. Their 
problems are the usual problems of the traveler—involving 
strange money, lodgings, food, and so on—puzzling and 
even irritating, but not psychologically disturbing. 

Then their troubles begin. They find that many American 
smiles are superficial, not denoting any real interest. They 
find they don’t do as well in classes as they did at home, 
and that the surprising American custom of frequent 
quizzes and examinations shows them up in front of others 
—which they are not used to. They meet people who are 
intolerant of their different customs and their often in- 
adequate English. They are forced in on themselves. They 
face the realities of the competitive, individualistic Ameri- 
can society and find themselves no longer something special 
—which most of them were at home—but something not 
wanted very much. They experience slights against their 
countries or against their color. As these things happen, 
it is not surprising that they slip down into a depressed 
state—often quite a serious one. Some retreat into their 
shells; others react aggressively and bitterly. 


Eventually, if they stay long enough, most of them work 
these adjustments out. They master the English language 
and American customs. They do well in class, for many 
are superior intellectually, and this bolsters their self- 
confidence. They make close friends. This happy, well- 
adjusted situation usually continues until just before de- 
parture for home, when they again become excited, are 
filled with anticipation of seeing home and family, embark 
on a round of farewell parties, and are off. 

The time when effective learning takes place, the time 
when long-run attitudes—at least the favorable ones—are 
formed, is during the period of good adjustment, of 
emotional stability, that comes after they have worked out 
their own problems. Learning is difficult in the excited 
stages at the beginning and the end, and during the de- 
pressed phase while they are in the trough of the U-curve. 

This may all seem fairly familiar. What may not be 
familiar is the influence of various factors on both the time 
dimension of the U-curve—how long the depressed period 
lasts—and on its vertical dimension—how far down in 
the trough students may slide. 

Asian students generally go deeper and stay down longer 
than European students. Latin Americans come in be- 
tween. Students who feel that their race or their country 
is not respected by Americans have a rougher time than 
others. Students who come from minority groups or from 
low prestige groups in their own countries have a difficult 
time. Students in certain subject-matter fields have more 
problems than those in other fields. And so on. It should 


be emphasized that I am here referring to students, not to _ 


official visitors, many of whom are in the United States 
so briefly that they do not have to make any serious ad- 
justments at all. 


There are two obvious ways in which these findings can 
be utilized. In the first place, when students are selected 
more attention can be paid to the factors known to be 
important. Also, more information on each student can 
be obtained and made available to the persons planning 
his program and counseling him when he is in the United 
States. For example, few Asian students from low-status 
families should come to the United States for less than 
two years, and probably none for less than one year. 
Otherwise they may go home without ever working their 


way up from the trough of maladjustment, and they ma 
in consequence learn little and carry back little but un- 
favorable attitudes. 

Secondly, programs for students and other visitors from 
abroad should remain quite flexible. Counselors should 
keep in close touch with them until their adjustment prob- 
lems are well on the way to solution. The counselors may 
also be able to speed up this adjustment process. But stu- 
dents should certainly not go home before they have had 
time enough to adjust to the United States and get some- 
thing worth while from their experience here. Better not 
have them come at all than limit them to short, rigid pro- 
grams that have a high potential for failure. 

Both of these applications suggest the need for more 
personal attention and a higher administrative cost per 
student. This is certainly desirable. 


Psychological Problems of the “Change Agent” 


SO FAR IN DISCUSSING SOCIAL RESEARCH that bears on 
cross-cultural operations, I have referred only to research 
on the adjustment and learning problems of foreign stu- 
dents. There is also significant research that bears on the 
deportment of those who strive to initiate change in a 
foreign culture—the change agents. Change agents include 
the American advisors going abroad, the foreign students 
or officials returning home full of the new and exciting 
ideas they have acquired while in the United States, and 
the initiators or enterprisers developed by the foreign so- 
ciety itself. Most empirical research—and there is not 
much so far—has concerned itself with the cross-cultural 
change agent. 

For example, a highly capable American engineer may 
be a failure as a change agent abroad. Why? Perhaps 
proper training in the skills of changing people would 
make him a success. Perhaps he is unable to learn these 
skills and should not be used as a change agent. 

A good deal is known about the special problems of 
this situation and what to do about them. It is strange, 
though, how little of this information is known to, and 
used by, those concerned with overseas operations. The 
failures that occur when unsuitable or poorly briefed 
Americans go overseas, or when naive foreign officials try 
to remake their government departments after a visit to 
the United States, are so dramatic and so easily identified 
that you would expect operating agencies to be clamor- 
ing for any guidance from experts that they can get. A 
few do clamor. Most are too busy, or too uninformed, or 
too skeptical. 


Let us not overstate the case, however. Much more re- , 


search is still needed on the psychological and sociological 
problems of cross-cultural operations, and particularly on 
the selection and training of both Americans and foreign- 
ers, as agents of change. 


Selection and Training of Cross-Cultural Change Agents 


ON THE ONE HAND, WE NEED much more research on the 
process of change in each foreign culture—what motives 
there are, what barriers there are, who is effective or 
ineffective and why. On the other hand, we need to put 
this research to work by developing selection instruments 
and training programs—not just orientation—real train- 
ing programs. 

All this applies as much to foreign students and trainees 


as to Americans, of course. The foreigner, on going back 
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home, is likely to be up against great odds in introducing 
changes in his own country. For this reason, the ICA re- 
cently commissioned the Institute for Social Research of 
the University of Michigan to study the factors making 
for success or failure when Filipinos who had studied in 
the United States under the ICA program returned to 
their home organizations. The study disclosed great dif- 
ferences in the receptivity of home organizations to the 
new techniques obtained in this training. Perhaps adminis- 
trative agencies should take such differences into account 
in making foreign training opportunities available. 

Again, it is reasonable to expect that training foreigners 
in the skills they will need as change agents, and selecting 
only those foreigners who can learn these skills, could 
avoid many of the failures that now occur in programs 
that bring foreigners to the United States for temporary 
study and training. One of the few significant activities 
along this line that has been initiated is the pilot program 
of training foreign visitors, before going home, that was 
recently started at Michigan State University. 

Three kinds of training (I repeat, not just orientation) 
would seem to be appropriate. First, training Americans 
in the human relations skills they will need overseas; 
second, helping foreign personnel to prepare themselves, 
before they get here, for selective and fruitful learning 
in the United States; and third, training of these same 
foreign personnel to be skillful innovators in their home 
countries, before they get back there. This training prob- 
ably cannot be done only by lectures and reading. It 
probably requires learning by experience—what is some- 
times called “gut-learning.” A broad program comprising 
all three of these kinds of training could greatly increase 
the effectiveness of our overseas development activities, at 
a cost far less than the increase in results. 

So far, I have discussed ways in which social research 
and its application might help improve the “what” and the 
“how” of overseas economic development. My third point 
is also an aspect of the “how.” It concerns the institutional 
and psychological barriers to our using such information 
as we already have on the “what” and the “how.” 


Institutional Barriers to Cooperation 


MOST OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES are carried on 
by governmental agencies—agencies of the host govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and agencies of an outside gov- 
ernment or intergovernmental organization, on the other. 
Each cooperator is necessarily enmeshed in fairly com- 
plicated and often rigid institutional structures and pro- 
cedures. There are forms to be filled out, bureaucratic 
clearances to be obtained, budgets to be approved, legisla- 
tive agreements to be sought, and so on. Even when the 
outside agency is a private foundation, business concern, 
or educational institution, equivalent procedures often exist. 

When two institutions, rather than two individuals, must 
work together, and when these institutions (usually gov- 
ernmental agencies) are emanations from different cultures 
and are headquartered thousands of miles apart, the pres- 
sures and resistances arising from the institutions them- 
selves constitute formidable barriers to full and free co- 
operation by the individuals working on specific projects. 
To one individual, it may appear that the other side is 
“dragging its feet,” or is trying “to push him around.” 
While this happens to a greater or less extent in all such 
cooperative activities, it may be instructive to consider some 
of the pressures arising within the institutions of the United 
States Government. 


American Governmental Pressures 


OUR GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM of checks and balances is 
peculiarly conducive to pressures to run overseas develop- 
ment projects our own way. ICA programs must be ap- 
proved twice by the Congress—once in principle and the 
second time to obtain appropriations. At present both 
approvals must be obtained each year. The Congress is 
extremely sensitive about any negotiations with a foreign 
nation taking place before the Congress has approved the 
necessary funds, because any negotiation is felt to in- 
volve a psychological if not a moral commitment. Yet the 
Congressional committees require detailed plans of the 
ways in which the appropriations are to be spent before 
they will approve them. As a consequence, strong pressures 
are brought to bear on the Executive Branch to make its 
detailed plans for activities abroad without any real in- 
volvement of the cooperating country in the planning. 

It is not only the Congressional procedure that produces 
pressures to do it our way, however. Some of these pres- 
sures come also from the high concentration of American 
technical talent in Washington, and the familiar tendency 
of headquarters offices to second-guess and dominate their 
field missions. For example, there are more and better- 
trained agriculturists in Washington than there are in any 
field mission of ICA. Moreover, those in Washington have 
the advantage of getting reports from and often visiting 
a variety of field posts, so they can sift out the best ideas 
of many missions. No wonder they often have ideas which 
they feel are superior to the ideas expressed by a single 
mission. No wonder they send suggestions, rewrites, direc- 
tives, and overrulings back to the field. Moreover, the man 
in the field knows that Washington will decide his next 
promotion or assignment and doesn’t fight back too often. 
So he tends to be rather positive in relaying suggestions 
to his counterpart in the local government. The latter may 
be too polite or perhaps too influenced by the American 
mission’s economic power to point out the inferior charac- 
ter of some suggestions, at least as applied in his country. 
And so Washington’s suggestions are adopted. 

Finally, American personnel sent abroad may, because 
of their zeal, their wide experience, or their familiarity 
with American bureaucratic procedures, produce more 
ideas for more new projects, and get more incorporated in 
the proper kinds of official American-supplied forms, than 
do the civil servants of the host country. This may even 
come about just because it is the American’s principal as- 
signment to look for changes that will improve local ways 
of doing things, while changes as such may have low 
priority for the local civil servant. 


Psychological Barriers 


IT IS NOT ONLY INSTITUTIONAL PRESSURES that hamper ef- 
fective cooperation, however. Any working together is 
difficult, no matter who is involved. And it is much more 
difficult when people of different working procedures and 
habits, different values and attitudes, and different cul- 
tures attempt to work together. 

In economic development projects in many countries, 
host country personnel and American personnel give 
different priorities to the goals that the projects may serve. 
They differ—sometimes radically—in their perceptions of 
who is doing what for whom. They may differ in their 
feeling of urgency about development itself, and about 
the urgency of results. And they may be subjected to 
different kinds of public opinion pressures, as happens when 
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the educated population in each country is being critical 
of the foreign policy of the other, and when each feels 
that cooperation in development activities may compromise 
its own foreign policies and national interests. 

Finally, individuals who come from different cultures 
may also have a certain amount of ethnocentrism. Each 
may feel that his own ways and his own objectives are 
clearly superior, and each may therefore grate on the 
other. Moreover, the very term “assistance” connotes a 
superior-subordinate relationship, which unduly inflates 
the ego of the individual on the giving side and unduly 
deflates the ego of the individual on the receiving side. 

It is obvious that effective cooperation cannot take place 
unless the partners are on an equal basis. If one partner 
does not respect the other, or tries to move too fast, or 
tries to extract advantages from the partnership that are 
disadvantageous to the other partner, real damage may 
result. 


Ways to Overcome These Barriers 


WAYS TO OVERCOME THESE BARRIERS to effective coopera- 
tion are partly procedural or structural. They include 
delegating more decision-making to the field, strengthen- 


ing national development planning boards, working out 
jointly approved long-range development plans, and under- 
taking more projects of several years’ duration. 

Remedies are also to be found in a better selection, 
orientation, and supervision of personnel who work on 
overseas development projects. This is a matter of im- 
portance on both sides. Americans need to learn how to 
work with foreigners. Usually, there is an equal need for 
foreigners to learn how to work with Americans. These 
are not insuperable barriers, however. Given a sense of 
real partnership in working toward shared goals; given 
real insight into the relativity of cultural values; given 
humility and respect for the dignity of fellow men; given 
the warmth of personal friendship—these barriers can be 
overcome. 

The subject of human relations in cross-cultural opera- 
tions has been relatively neglected in social research and 
training. It is a subject that deserves much attention, how- 
ever, as the needs for working together grow more varied 
and more important. Social research in this area, and 
energetic and intelligent application of research findings 
to operations, can do much to make our whole overseas 
development program more effective. 


MESSAGE OF DEMOCRACY 


A. B. LEWIS 
Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs 


IN ALL THE SO-CALLED UNDERDEVELOPED nations the com- 
mon people are, and always have been, politically helpless 
or almost helpless. This, together with the social philos- 
ophy that accounts for it, may largely explain the technical 
backwardness of these nations and their consequent 
poverty. Likewise, the vulnerability of underdeveloped 
nations to communism and other forms of dictatorship 
may lie not so much in their lack of technical advance- 
ment and its fruits as in the political helplessness of the 
common people—that is, their lack of any present means 
of improving their own condition. 

To begin to understand the root and constitution of this 
political helplessness one should first recall that about 
seventy per cent of the population of the typical under- 
developed nation are peasant farmers or farm workers and 
their families, while another ten or fifteen per cent are 
rural villagers who are not farmers. Only the remaining 
fifteen or twenty per cent live in large towns and cities. 
Practically all the rural people and the vast majority of 
the city dwellers earn incomes equivalent to ten to fifty 
cents a day. At the same time, there is a small class of 
urban people consisting of landowners, merchants, finan- 
ciers, officials, and professional people who live on a much 
higher plane, some being very wealthy. These are the 
managerial element of the population. 

The countryside contains most of the people and is 
organized for governmental purposes into minor civil divi- 
sions, of which the smallest are generally called villages, 
even though the houses may not be clustered together in 
one place. The farmland is considered as part of the vil- 
lage. In a good farming region a village may contain 500 


to 1000 people or more and occupy a square mile or less. 
At intervals, there are larger villages or small towns, serv- 
ing as centers of trade, manufacture by artisans, grain 
milling, and the like. 

Most such villages are not on motorable roads, though 
motor highways connect the larger cities. Many villages 
have no elementary schools at all, but some have schools 
that teach only the first three grades. A large proportion 
of the village children never attend any school and many 
attend so irregularly and leave school so young that their 
learning does not stay with them. In some countries, almost 
no village girls go to school. 

The government is highly centralized and highly 
bureaucratic, and it is run by the urban managerial 
minority. The villagers may vote for the president and the 
members of the central legislature (or for state leaders if 
there are states), but very often their own village officers 
are appointed by higher officials. Even if the villages may 
elect some of their own officials, the taxing power and the 
handling of revenue is mostly reserved to the central or 
state government, and the village is not empowered to 
raise and spend local taxes on a scale sufficient to build 
local roads suitable for large carts and motor vehicles or 
to support local schools. Local officials, moreover, are 
held responsible, not to the villagers, but to higher levels 
of government authority. If the village wants a school or a 
road, the function of the village officials is to go and beg 
for it. Schools and roads, when there are any, are man- 
aged by bureaus of a central government. 

Once the taxes have been collected into the treasury the 
government has priority in their use, and little is available 
for villages compared to what would be needed to pro- 
vide adequate schools for all the village children and a 
system of village-to-market roads. Sums must be reserved 
for the national army, for grand edifices at centers of gov- 
ernment, for a fine hospital for the one metropolis of the 
state or country, for a few spectacular highways near the 
capital, for the paving of principal streets in capital cities, 
and the like. Some of the funds are now being spent in an 
attempt to establish heavy industries, carry out large irriga- 
tion schemes, and execute other projects that may be called 
for in a national plan. 


mon 


UNDER THIS SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT the common people 
are not free in the sense in which the term is understood 
in, for example, the United States of America. The com- 
mon people of the underdeveloped countries have few of 
the normal responsibilities of freedom. There is little they 
can do for themselves, although the services which they 
receive from the center are typically meager, partial, and 
very poorly administered. 

It is hard, in fact, for citizens of more highly developed 
countries to realize how opposed to their principles and 
their experience is the government and the governmental 
philosophy of the typical underdeveloped country, whether 
it is a republic or a kingdom. The governing aristocracy of 
the typical underdeveloped country sometimes speak 
favorably of democracy, but in practical life most of them 
show little indication of knowing what the word means. 
Government leaders often have a sincere desire to help 
the common people, but it would seldom occur to most 
of them that the common people in their villages could or 
would want to do anything for themselves if not persuaded 
and directed by the government. Many wealthy and edu- 
cated persons have the fixed opinion that the common 
people are stupid, lazy, and untrustworthy—an opinion so 
poorly founded that it can only measure the social gulf 
that exists between the classes. 

In some of the underdeveloped countries the com- 
paratively well educated, comparatively wealthy, and very 
small managerial minority are busy making plans to trans- 
form the lives of the vast majority of their poor, ignorant, 
and hard working compatriots—without consulting them. 
The working people, on the other hand, not having effective 
control or financial responsibility for even local roads and 
village schools, are paying taxes for they know not what 
purpose, and always begging for services which they seldom 
get and the cost of which they do not appreciate. 

In these circumstances, revolutions have been frequent. 
The governments are governments of the surface—not 
governments in depth, like that of the United States. Who- 
ever captures the center of an underdeveloped country has 
captured the only government there is. The prize is ex- 
traordinarily rich, and the contention for central offices 
tends to be very bitter, since all power resides and much 
wealth tends to concentrate at the center. 

In these circumstances, too, the common people will as 
readily vote for a communist or other totalitarian as for 
a member of any other party. Voting has to be done on 
the basis of promises as to the services which a distant 
and little understood bureaucracy is going to provide the 
ordinary man, and whoever promises the most for the 
least may win. 

In a number of the underdeveloped countries some of 
the national leaders, such as the late President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines, have caught a vision of the 
essential worthiness of the common people to manage their 
own affairs, and of the national good that would result 
from their being enabled to do so. Actual progress toward 
greater village autonomy and responsibility in government 
has been registered, notably in India and the Philippines, 
while in many other countries there are leading persons 
who are coming to understand the value of such autonomy 
and responsibility. Moreover, in spite of all obstacles of 
poor financial backing and poor methods of teaching, there 
has been in a number of underdeveloped countries a 
spreading of education into rural areas, and pressure for 
schools, and also for local roads, tends to increase. Those 
who have faith in the capability of the common people to 


appreciate and use education are justified. 


IN MANY UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, there are tradi- 
tional forms of village government which, with the addition 
of local taxing power, could be converted into workable 
instruments of the will of the common people. This is a 
place where some experimenting is needed, based partly 
on a knowledge of how local government has developed 
and the important functions it has performed in the more 
highly developed countries. 

Much depends on the faith that leaders can be induced 
to have in the common people, as well as on the develop- 
ment of a concept of human rights that accords to ordinary 
men the privilege of making mistakes in matters of direct 
concern to them. In these circumstances, international 
meetings on the subject of local self-government would 
provide a means for leaders of underdeveloped countries 
to report progress, exchange ideas, and encourage one 
another in development of faith as well as of knowledge. 

Citizens of the USA and other countries can help by 
trying to make it clear to legislators and other leaders of 
underdeveloped countries how the people of more highly 
developed countries govern themselves, and particularly 
how local and central units of government divided their 
responsibilities in earlier decades, when the system of com- 
munications was more like that existing now in the under- 
developed countries. Most leaders there have never known 
or understood the system or philosophy of government of 
more highly developed countries but have an image which 
is a reflection of their own situation. 

National and international technical assistance programs 
should be utilized by underdeveloped countries to obtain 
advice and help on the problems of strengthening local 
autonomy in government. The agencies of the USA, those 
of the United Nations, and other agents of technical assist- 
ance could not be criticized for pointing out, when their 
aid is sought for projects of a material nature, that the 
investment of capital from outside is not going to produce 
the desired results until the abilities of the common people 
to utilize capital are radically improved. This means uni- 
versal elementary education. That, in turn, requires local 
autonomy and responsibility in government—a conferring 
of democracy upon the common people. Technical assist- 
ance programs are helping in many ways to build up the 
technical services of the underdeveloped countries. This 
is for many reasons a wise policy, but the ultimate result 
will depend on the same chain of events: democratic re- 
sponsibility for the villages, universal popular education. 

As an American, I want to convey a special message to 
my own people. We Americans should not forget that we 
are all common people, our ancestors—mainly farmers 
and artisans—long ago having seized from the princes of 
church and state the rights we still maintain: to think, 
act, and govern ourselves as responsible persons. We are 
analagous to the peasants and the laborers of the traditional 
underdeveloped world and to no aristocracy whatever. 
Compared to that of the traditional world, ours is an in- 
verted society, where the leaders are the servants. Much of 
our strength, economically as well as politically, flows from 
this. Certainly any technical assistance we offer other 
countries should give high priority to encouraging and 
strengthening local government. At the same time, we 
should maintain the fountains of our own political and 
economic health, holding fast to the privileges and the re- 
sponsibilities of local government in our own country. 
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FORUM 


6 Fundamental Discussions 


| EDUCATION 


Moderator: Lutuer H. Evans, Brookings Institution; formerly 
Director-General, UNESCO 
Panel Members: 
Matta AKRAwI, Director, UNESCO Office at UN; formerly 
President, University of Baghdad 
Pure M. formerly General Counsel, Technical 
Cooperation Administration 
RosBert W. HupcEns, President, International Development 
Services, Inc. 
Rap W. RuFFNER, Director, Office of Educational Serv- 
ices, ICA 


Akrawi: The Need for Universal Education 


A MINIMUM OF GENERAL EDUCATION for the total populace 
of an underdeveloped country is a precondition of eco- 
nomic progress and an essential condition of social sta- 
bility while economic progress is being made [said Dr. 
Akrawi]. This must include education both at the primary 
and at the adult level—the latter in the form of what 
UNESCO calls fundamental education. Akrawi empha- 
sized the necessity of education as a stimulant to consumer 
demand, which must exist before there can be adequate 
motivation for economic progress. The maximum basis for 
such progress is laid when the motivating education affects 
the whole populace; hence primary education must be uni- 
versal for the children, and fundamental education must 
be universal for the adults who missed primary education. 
Education of the young and the old is necessary not only 
to motivate consumer demand but also to show people the 
ways in which they can satisfy it. 

The education must be practical in its basic orientation, 
including the knowledge necessary to put agriculture on a 
scientific basis, to expand handicraft and other types of 
production, to improve health conditions. (essential in most 
underdeveloped countries as a means of making the po- 


tential manpower effective), and to point the way to the 
budgeting of personal resources and the development of 
effective means of community action. 

Akrawi stressed that similar things should be taught at 
the same time to the young people and to the adult gener- 
ation, since one of the principal effects of education is a 
change in attitudes; a wasteful conflict inevitably arises 
between the younger and the older groups if one becomes 
educated in new ways of thought and action and the other 
does not. He pointed out that in many cases the older gen- 
eration presents a solid wall against progress demanded by 
the younger generation because it has not been let in on 
the new secrets and had an opportunity to accept and digest 
new attitudes. The resultant tensions may become explo- 
sive. 

He then gave some statistics to show the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of children of school age in certain 
countries, including India. The proportion of children to 
adults was usually much higher in the underdeveloped than 
in the advanced countries; sometimes twice as high, so that 
the adult generation in the former had a proportionately 
higher burden to bear in the education of children. Akrawi 
thought the need for funds for education was beyond the 
means of most of the underdeveloped countries, and hence 
that considerable outside assistance was necessary. A recent 
meeting under UNESCO auspices estimated that the re- 
quirement for schools in South Asia during the next twenty 
years, with an increase of 7.5 million children a year, would 
be $64 billion. If this need is to be met, there must be a 
good deal of financing from the outside. The group at the 


. UNESCO meeting estimated the need for outside funds at 


$10 billion. 


Ruffner: Education and Development Are 
Reciprocal Forces 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SECONDARY EDUCATION, in- 
cluding vocational and technical schooling below the col- 
lege level, Dr. Ruffner emphasized four guidelines for 
development. 


®@ Educational development is basic to national devel- 
opment—economic, social and political. In the forward 
march of society he saw secondary education as the key 
to the rest, since it controls the training of teachers for 
the primary schools, provides partially trained manpower 


= 


at 
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that would not further in formal education than the 
secondary school, and prepares students for higher edu- 
cation. 


@ Education must be based on research and planning, 
and the educational plan must be an integral part of the 
country’s national plan of general economic and social 
development. One of the most important subjects of edu- 
cational research relates to the reform of the school cur- 
riculum, particularly with a view to reorientation to meet 
the requirements of the national plan, as contrasted with 
formal education directed solely or largely to the prepara- 
tion of students for the university. Even vocational educa- 
tion needs to be examined afresh, and changes from West- 
ern systems may be found necessary. 


@ Educational development should take place concur- 
rently at all levels. Each level has an impact on all the 
others. This calls for national educational planning of a 
complex kind, and for full integration, which is particu- 
larly difficult at the secondary school level, with the plans 
for economic and social development. 


@ Educational development depends on the competence 
of leadership. There is need for an expansion of both pre- 
service and in-service training of educational leaders, par- 
ticularly teachers. The training must include new as well 
as old skills. 


The moderator emphasized that his UNESCO experience 
had led him to the conclusion that Dr. Ruffner’s point about 
national planning was one of the most important to keep 
in mind in connection with educational progress in under- 
developed countries. As Director-General of UNESCO, he 
had from time to time recommended that the United Na- 
tions assume a larger role of leadership in helping under- 
developed countries to work out well-conceived general 
development plans; without them educational development 
cannot have the guidelines necessary to make possible the 
elimination of waste in educational effort and maladjust- 
ments in the development of the economic potential of a 
country. He believed, however, that educational theory 
must include the right of all children to education as well 
as their duty to aid the nation’s economic and social de- 
velopment. 


Glick: Expand International Brain Trade 


PHILIP M. GLICK INVITED the group to take “a new look at 
the inter-university contract.” He said that the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration had developed two types 
of “university contracts.” The first is a contract under 
which a U. S. university assumes responsibility for the 
administration of a defined segment of a country economic 
development program administered by ICA, the defined 
segment not always being an educational activity. The 
second type, which carries exceptional promise for the 
future, establishes a university-to-university relationship 
under which a United States university undertakes to work 
directly with a university in the host country to improve 
research and educational practice. 

We have had enough experience with the inter-university 
contract within the ICA program to know that this can be 
an extremely valuable channel for educational growth and 
improvement. The time has come, Glick suggested, for the 
universities of the United States and the rest of the world 
to take this instrument into their own hands and to develop 
its potentialities still further, independently of ICA. There 
is no reason why United States universities cannot inde- 
pendently establish such cooperative relationships with 
universities in other countries. When cooperative eco- 
nomic research—for example—is.carried on by the faculties 
of two universities in widely differing countries, each re- 
searcher will necessarily be compelled to take into account 


a culture pattern and a set of economic institutions greatly 
different from his own. The result should be to help to 
remove cultural blinders in a way that can be mutually bene- 
ficial to a far greater extent than U. S. universities have 
heretofore realized. 

Glick also suggested that the technical assistance pro- 
grams administered by the United Nations and the Or- 
ganization of American States could be greatly improved 
by adopting the device of the inter-university contract and 
that large private foundations might find in the financing 
of such inter-university cooperation a fruitful field of 
activity thus far only partially explored. 


Hudgens: Education Linked with Credit—a 
New Dimension 


MR. HUDGENS GAVE AN ENCOURAGING ACCOUNT of how la- 
tent forces in rural areas can be mobilized and brought to 
bear in a strikingly fruitful way on economic progress by 
linking agricultural credit with educational guidance and 
supervision. He gave examples from his personal experi- 
ence in Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, and Guatamala. The main 
thing needed was to change the point of view of commercial 
bankers, so that they would make loans on productive ca- 
pacity rather than on the kinds of security they customarily 
demand. This achievement was possible with the strong 
support of governments to get the idea started and give it 
an initial period of success. He particularly emphasized 
that land reform without supervised agricultural credit was 
not enough to spark the kind of economic development 
possible under the system he described. Not only did the 
bankers need to be educated to accept a new approach to 
credit, but educators also needed to see the significant new 
role they can play by working with the possibilities of edu- 
cation hooked up with agricultural credit. In reply to a 
question, Hudgens said the only subsidy involved in his 
system was the subsidy to education, which was already 
agreed to be a function of the state. 


IN THE DISCUSSION PERIOD Mr. Buel Trowbridge, who 
worked in Iraq for some years as a UNESCO expert on 
fundamental education (which included activities in pri- 
mary education), emphasized the importance of Akrawi’s 
point about the need to change the attitudes of the older 
generation; he indicated that landlordism was a serious 
obstacle to progress in rural areas in Iraq. An Iraqi in the 
audience, Dr. Abbass, also expressed the view that as eco- 
nomic progress is made, considerable social progress fol- 
lows, and that the kind of education given must evolve in 
ways that will provide leadership adapted to the needs of 
the resultant changed society. 

Another speaker wanted to know (without getting an 
adequate reply) whether scholarly investigations had been 
made as to the shape of the tensions between the younger 
and older generations, and whether the investigations pro- 
vided guidance on how these tensions might be lessened 
by the proper kind of education. 

In connection with Dr. Ruffner’s discussion, questions 
were asked concerning the general priority of resources to 
be made available for educational development. The reply, 
in effect, was that no one can give a general answer; the 
answer must be specific for each country at particular stages 
of economic progress, and it requires a careful study of the 
country’s economic potential and manpower needs, and the 
government’s plans for development. 
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POPULATION 


Moderator: Geratp F. Chief, Communications 
Media Staff, International Cooperation Administration 


Panel Members: 


STEPHEN Enxe, Yale University 

Dr. E. Ross Jenny, U. S. Public Health Service 

PaRKER MAULDIN, Population Council, Inc. 

oo Sentor, Consultant, Puerto Rico Department of 
La 


Rapporteur: Rosert C. Cook, Population Reference Bureau 


Mauldin: The Problem in Broad Terms 


DR. PARKER MAULDIN REVIEWED THE HISTORY of popula- 
tion growth. It took up to the early part of the 1800’s—say 
200,000 years—to get the first billion people in world. The 
second billion came in about a hundred years. The third 
billion, not yet accomplished, will be attained in about 32 
years. The fourth billion will take 15 to 20 years, the fifth 
10 to 15, and the sixth certainly not more than 10 years. 
There is both an increase in the rate of growth and an ex- 
tremely rapid increase in total numbers. The world popu- 
lation increase is at the rate of 45 million a year. By the 
end of this century it seems almost inevitable that this 
figure will be doubled. 

This rapid increase in population has been brought about 
by a medical and economic revolution that has rapidly 
reduced mortality. At the same time there has been a revo- 
lution in the hopes and aspirations of men. Can these 
hopes and aspirations be realized? 

We are not talking of whether or not the world can 
sustain a large population. It is going to have a much 
larger population. Realistically, the question is, will the in- 
crease be rapid or extremely rapid? There is no chance at 
all that the social climate will be changed sufficiently fast 
so that we could have a stationary or declining population. 
Unless there is a catastrophe we are going to have a rapid 
population growth. 

Prior to 1950 no country had ever seriously entertained 
the idea of attempting to limit its population growth. Late 
in the 1940's the Japanese people, taking advantage of legis- 
lation that permitted abortion, began to act in such a way 
as to begin effectively to reduce the birth rate, but this 
was not the result of a governmental population policy. 

India is the outstanding example of a government facing 
the population growth problem. In setting forth early in 
the 1950’s what they could accomplish economically and 
pitting this against the growth of population, the econo- 


mists of India concluded that even if their most optimistic - 


hopes for economic expansion were realized, their per cap- 
ita increases would be very small indeed. It was on the basis 
of these facts that India adopted a policy of attempting 
to reduce the rate of population growth and keep it at 
a moderate level. 

Pakistan has recently come to the same conclusion and 
is now in process of starting a family planning program. 

People cite the USSR as an example of a country that 
does not have a population problem. Insofar as this is true 
it is due to two facts that should be remembered: (1) The 
rate of population growth since the Communists came to 
power is less than 1 per cent a year. This was due in large 
part to the tremendous loss of life in World War I, during 


the period of collectivization, and during World War Jj, 
(2) The USSR has gone through what is called the demo- 
graphic transition—first, the rapid lowering of the death 
rate, followed by the rapid lowering of the birth rate, so 
that today the rate of growth is about the same as that 
of the USA. 

The general problem—whether rapid population growth 
threatens development—involves evaluation of aspirations 
and the plus factors favoring technological advance versus 
the maintenance of huge numbers at the expense of the 
quality of the population. There appear to be only two 
alternatives. Either there will be enormous technological 
breakthroughs, not now envisaged, or the death rate will 
rise to reduce the rate of population growth. 

In the meantime health and education must be consid- 
ered ends in themselves and cannot be questioned. 


Senior: In Puerto Rico, Migration 


CLARENCE SENIOR REPORTED ON THE PUERTO RICO experi- 
ence. This has been a long uphill pull rather than a miracle. 
With a dense population (675 per square mile—12 times 
the U.S. concentration) per capita income has been raised 
to over $500. The birth rate has declined 15 per cent, but 
the death rate has declined 62 per cent. The natural in- 
crease stands at 2.56 per cent. 

Industrialization has proved to be ineffective as a solu- 
tion of unemployment. The first five industrial plants built 
by the Puerto Rican Government at a cost of $11 million 
gave employment to 992 workers. This capitalization of 
$11,000 per job has risen to $25,000 in later projects. 

Migration to the USA has served to help hold down 
Puerto Rican unemployment and is closely tied to the 
U.S. economic index, with sharp and sensitive adjustments 
to levels of U.S. economic activity. If there had been no 
migration over the past ten years, Puerto Rico would now 
have a population of 2,845,000 instead of 2,318,000 or 
a net of 634,000 more people to support. Unemployment 
has run about 12 to 15 per cent of the labor force. If 
there had been no migration, 36 per cent of the labor 
force would have been unemployed. 


Jenney: Comparative Medical Costs 


DR. E. ROSS JENNEY CONSIDERED THE EFFECT of popula- 
tion expansion on the problem of providing adequate de- 
velopment of medical services. There is no danger that 
medical men will work themselves out of jobs, because as 
life expectancy increases the inexpensive primary public 
health techniques that are concerned with control of killers 
of the young give place to very expensive techniques for 
maintaining the health of progressively aging populations. 

The public health that results in rapid reduction in 
deaths can be developed at costs of as little as 15 cents 
to 30 cents a person a year with little impact on the cost 
side of a nation’s economy. These improvements in health 
make positive contributions to the productivity of the popu- 
lation as people are freed from the drain of illness. In the 
second phase, to which the advanced countries have now — 
come, the cost of medical services ramifies out to include — 
capital cost (for example, it costs about $25,000 per bed 
to provide a modern hospital), cost of professional educa- 
tion, and other factors. This raises the question whether 
a great world-wide population growth might frustrate the 
development of adequate medical services as populations 
move in increasing numbers througth the low-cost public 
health phase into the high-cost advanced stage of medical 
care. 


Enke: Importance of Economic Motivation 


DR. STEPHEN ENKE POINTED OUT that economic develop- 
ment is dependent on a relationship in which economic 
growth tries to increase the numerator of a fraction while 
a rapidly declining death rate tends to increase the de- 
nominator. Since per capita income is a ratio—national 
output divided by population—the balance between the two 
determines whether per capita welfare goes up or down. 

In Enke’s view the importance of checking the increase 
of the denominator is so great that governments in under- 
developed countries should use economic resources to 
provide an incentive by paying substantial bonuses to 
reduce the number of births. He did not believe that the 
application of economic incentive in the form of a tax on 
children would work. 

He suggested two ways in which money incentives might 
be applied to check reproduction. One would be to offer 
a bonus for the voluntary sterilization of males. This opera- 
tion is simple and inexpensive and does not affect the 
sexual life of the sterilized male. Enke gave figures to in- 
dicate that in countries with an average per capita income 
of $75 a year, the government could afford to offer $125 to 
prevent a birth. As an alternative to male sterilization he 
suggested the adoption of a policy of paying married women 
of child-bearing age a bonus (perhaps as much as $25 a 
year) for remaining non-pregnant as shown by periodic 
pregnancy tests. 

Enke said that the return on funds spent in these ways 
on birth prevention was 500 times greater than the return 
on the same money put into an economic bootstrap opera- 
tion to increase the numerator of the income/ population 
ratio. He stressed that providing an adequate motivation 
was important. The invention of a contraceptive pill with- 
out motivation measures would be of little value. 


Discussion 


THE QUESTION PERIOD WAS DEVOTED mostly to discussion 
of technical points and generalities. Various problems of 
supply and demand were discussed. The effect of morbidity 
on productivity was noted. Improved health and increased 
efficiency does not necessarily mean a gain under condi- 
tions of unemployment and limited opportunity for pro- 
ductive labor. The impact of the patriarchal family on atti- 
tudes regarding children was brought out, including the 
fact that in such a culture children are not a drain on 
the parents but a form of old-age insurance. The prestige 
value of having children is a further barrier to birth 
regulation. 

In summing up, the moderator stressed the multiple 
complexity of the problem. The varied factors in the areas 
of sociology and human relations made many Western 
techniques and methods of approach inapplicable to under- 
developed countries. Granting that agricultural production 
can be greatly increased, are these increases exponential 
in view of the difficulties of implementing economic and 
agricultural development programs? Would not a China 
with 250 million people pose a more serious threat to other 
Asiatic countries and world peace than a China of 650 
million? 

The problem of population and development is one 
that must be considered in terms of decades rather than 
years. The validity of statistics as long-term guides must 
be recognized. It is very important to keep in mind that 
we are dealing with “both/and,” not “either/or” situations, 
involving complex and difficult questions of culture, eco- 
nomics, and politics. In relating these questions and at- 


tempting to deal with them, we have to pay attention to 
the population factor and take effective steps to slow 


population growth if population expansion is not to frus- 
trate development. 


3 SOFT LOANS 


Moderator: 
ARTHUR W. Marcet, Director, Division of International 
Finance, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
Panel Members: 


FeLipE Herrera, President, Inter-American Development 
Bank 


STANLEY D. METZGER, Professor, Georgetown University Law 
School 


Horace L. SaNrorp, Vice President, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 


TAKESHI WATANABE, Executive Director (Japan), Interna- 
tional Bank and International Monetary Fund 
Rapporteur: 
REED J. Irvine, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Metzger: General Considerations 


ALL GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT LOANS are “softer” than 
loans made privately, but “soft” loans today are com- 
monly treated as loans made in a convertible currency 
repayable in an inconvertible currency. It is possible to 
argue that loans repayable in convertible currency may 
be soft if the terms are lenient. Soft loans have been legally 
distinguished from grants, but their use in lieu of grants 
in cases where the ability to repay is in doubt is a ques- 
tionable practice. This was recognized early in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program when the Department of State 
took the position that loans made to countries whose 
ability to repay was in doubt, with the idea that the loan 
might later be canceled or the terms modified, could lead 
to difficulties and bitterness. 

It is recognized that there is considerable doubt that 
many of the soft loans repayable in inconvertible curren- 
cies can ever be collected by the lender in convertible for- 
eign exchange or exports, if economic development is 
taken seriously. The need of the borrowing countries for 
capital is such that they will not be able to really repay 
these loans. 

It would be far better to recognize that these soft loans 
are actually grants and to treat them as such. This would 
save a lot of trouble and would perhaps call public atten- 
tion to the serious and unlimited nature of development 
problems of the less developed countries. 

The Development Loan Fund is authorized to make 
soft loans on such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
mine, taking into account whether money can be obtained 
elsewhere on reasonable terms and the economic and tech- 
nical soundness of the project. The DLF itself has de- 
cided to handle things on a case-by-case basis, consider- 
ing, in addition to the above, the borrower's balance-of- 
payments and potential ability to repay in hard currency 
as well as political considerations. Jurisdictional consid- 
erations also apply; the DLF may have made loans re- 
payable in local currencies when hard currency repay- 
ment could have been required simply because another 
lending agency dealing in hard currency wanted to stake 
out a monopoly for the future. 

The International Development Association and the In- 
ter-American Development Bank have similar latitude. 
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They are expected to consider the economic position and 
prospects of the area and to lend for specific projects of 
high developmental priority, except in special circum- 
stances. A project of high developmental priority need not 
be revenue-producing and specific projects may be rather 
broadly defined. 


Watanabe: Criteria of the International 
Development Association 


THE DRAFT CHARTER OF THE IDA states that it is to provide 
finance on terms that are more flexible and bear less 
heavily on the balance of payments than those of con- 
ventional loans. Such loans differ from conventional 
loans not only in degree, but in that they necessarily in- 
volve the intervention of governments. This introduces 
political considerations. If a democratic country wants 
to make such loans, it is necessary to persuade the legis- 
lative body of the need for the money and of the ef- 
fectiveness of the undertaking to be financed. This is not 
always easy, even in the USA, but it must be done in 
all contributing countries in the case of the IDA. 

In the long run soft loans will benefit the lending 
countries through increased trade, but this is a slow proc- 
ess. International political rivalry may spur some coun- 
tries to make such loans, but not others. To get the 
money required it is necessary to prove the usefulness 
of soft loans by example. IDA will start with $1 billion. 
If this is not used very wisely, it may be difficult to get 
the contributing countries to provide additional capital. 

The loans must be of real benefit to the borrower. The 
initiative must come from the borrower, and the success 
of the venture will depend on the borrowers. No selfish 
interest of the creditor should influence the decision. 
Here, an international organization such as IDA has an 
advantage. It will help avoid the situation, sometimes ob- 
served in the past, of less developed countries receiving 
financing for something not urgently required. There is a 
danger comparable to the situation where easy terms for 
the purchase of consumer goods tend to cause people 
to go heavily into debt for things they don’t need. IDA 
should be able to give sound advice on what is most 
needed in the less-developed areas. 

Soft loans are dangerous if the terms are not definite. 
Misunderstanding can arise if the creditor and debtor are 
thinking in different terms. Indefinite terms could cause 
trouble at a later date. 

There are also serious dangers in local currency loans. 
There are problems of how the lender is to use the local 
currencies, the possible stimulus to inflation if these 
currencies are reloaned, and the possible interference 
with domestic monetary policies in the use of such 
currencies. The possibility of local currency repayment 
is not ruled out in the IDA Charter, but this should be 
handled very cautiously. 

Soft loans should be confined to projects not eligible 
for conventional loans. They should not be made, how- 
ever, for highly risky projects, which should be left for 
risk capital. Soft loans should be made for projects that 
have low profit possibilities or that may be slow in gener- 
ating profits. Some worthy projects, such as training or 
health services, may not have profit possibilities but may 
be essential for development. In such a case the develop- 
ment project itself might be financed with a conventional 
loan while a soft loan is made to take care of the essen- 
tial but non-productive overhead expenses. 

It would be going too far, however, to make soft loans 
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for any type of non-productive, non-profitable social Proj- 
ect. Bearing in mind the expectations of the contributing 
countries, it would not be wise to expand the criteria too 
much, especially at the beginning. People in every coun- 
try, including the capital exporting countries, would like 
more social benefits; they would be reluctant to finance 
projects in foreign countries related only remotely to 
economic development. I would hesitate, for instance, to 
make a soft loan to establish a university or general hos- 
pital. It is difficult to draw distinct lines, however, and 
the only practical thing to do is to consider each case 
on an ad hoc basis and accumulate experience. 

Though less profitable projects will in general be un- 
dertaken by governments, I see no reason to rule out loans 
by IDA to private enterprise. We have decided not to 
make government guarantees mandatory on such loans, 
but it is likely that such a guarantee will be sought in 
many cases. 

The attempt to create an international organization to 
make soft loans is a new one, and in such a venture 
vagueness of criteria may be of some value. With enough 
flexibility and with wise management, I hope that the 
IDA will prove a useful addition to the family of in- 
ternational organizations. 


Herrera: The Special Fund of the Inter-American 
Development Bank 


SOFT LOANS REPAYABLE IN THE CURRENCY of the borrow- 
ing country result from the desire to extend financial as- 
sistance to countries whose foreign exchange debt servic- 
ing capacity is strained. It is assumed that such loans 
will assist the country in overcoming temporary limita- 
tions in its balance of payments and in its economic de- 
velopment. Such loans are not necessarily related to the 
productivity of the project or even to the financial status 
of the borrower, if the borrower is a private enterprise. 
Loans repayable in convertible currencies may be soft- 
ened by stipulating less onerous terms of repayment than 
those that would normally apply. This may be done for 
loans to finance projects that are not directly revenue pro- 
ducing or whose economic productivity is low; but the 
fact that a project is of this nature does not per se jus- 
tify the granting of soft loans. There is no reason why 
ordinary hard loans should not be used to finance social 
overhead projects in a country whose credit-worthiness 
and prospective rate of development are good. If for any 
reason ordinary loans are not suitable for such projects, 
the country concerned should be able to use external 
financial assistance to finance economically productive proj- 
ects, freeing resources for financial social overhead. 
Soft loans can be justified only in terms of the over-all 
economic status of the country concerned. Soft loans 
differ from grants in that they imply the belief that the 
receiving countries will eventually be able to rise to the 
stage of self-supporting economic growth. In the long run 


soft loans may be a good investment from the point — 


of view of the lending country, but they take us to an 
area in which economic accounting, the weighing of dis- 
counted revenues against present costs, and even the 
basic rules that guide as to the best allocation of capital 
resources become somewhat confused. 

The Inter-American Development Bank will be the 
first international institution set up to conduct both hard 
and soft loan operations. Of the original capital of $1 
billion, a total of $850 million will be used in normal 
development financing operations. The remaining $150 


million will be used as a Fund for Special Operations for 
the purpose of making soft loans. This includes loans re- 
payable partly or wholly in the currency of the borrow- 
ing country. The Special Fund was created to enable the 
bank to assist countries confronting difficulties in as- 
suming additional foreign debt servicing. It was also felt 
that there were important areas of overhead capital for- 
mation for which external financial assistance could not 
be adequately furnished under the ordinary operations of 
the bank. 

Several arguments were raised in favor of and against 
the establishment of the Special Fund. There were cer- 
tain misgivings as to the effect of soft loan operations 
on the possibility of the bank’s raising capital in the pri- 
vate market. This explains why the resources and opera- 
tions of the Special Fund have been strictly segregated 
from the ordinary resources and operations. The original 
capital resources of the bank cannot under any circum- 
stances be used to discharge losses or liabilities from the 
operations of the Special Fund. Actually, the existence 
of the Special Fund may facilitate keeping the ordinary 
resources and operations of the bank in the soundest 
possible condition. 

The specific factors to be considered in making soft 
loans are left to the judgment of the Board of Directors 
and the management. Factors relevant to the economic 
situation of the country concerned, to the borrower, and 
to the type of project will all have to be considered. To 
attempt to fix a rigid formula would not only be difficult 
but would probably result in limitations that might hamper 
the most effective use of the resources. 

I believe that the soundness with which the charter has 
segregated the two types of operations, and, perhaps even 
more important, the awareness of the members of the 
Inter-American Development Bank of the dangers in- 
volved, amply guarantee the success of the bank. The 
fact that financing is given on soft terms does not imply 
soft treatment as to all the other factors and requirements 
surrounding a loan operation—that is, the economic and 
technical soundness of the project, the assurance of ef- 
ficient construction and operation, the priority of the 
project for the economic development of the country, 
and the degree to which the country is maintaining sound 
fiscal and developmental policies. The mere fact that a 
soft loan is being granted calls for more careful and 
strict requirements as to the whole range of elements 
considered in the evaluation of the loan. 


Sanford: Alternatives to Soft Loans 


THE DISSIMILARITY OF THE LESS-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES re- 
quires that lending agencies maintain very flexible atti- 
tudes, country by country, and at the same time give 
equally fair treatment to all countries. The lender should 
ask first whether the borrower can service a loan repay- 
able in convertible currencies, at usual interest rates and 
for a 10 to 25 year term with a short grace period. This 
would be determined by many factors, including the 
nature of the project and the borrower’s total foreign 
obligations and his estimated capacity to service them. 
If it is determined that the borrowing country could not 
service such a loan, loans on easier terms may be offered. 
These should be repayable in convertible currencies but 
would have longer grace periods and longer maturities 
than the loans in the first category. They might be called 
“soft-treatment hard loans.” They might also be given 
for broader purposes. Since a country’s position might 


change for the worse unexpectedly, provision might also 
be made for the waiver or postponement of payments on 
both principal and interest at the option of the lending 
agency. Interest might be waived completely for coun- 
tries with low development potential. 

Such arrangements would be preferable to the soft loan 
arrangement under which repayment is made in incon- 
vertible currency at the option of the borrower. They 
would not impose an undue burden, but they would im- 
pose a definite obligation to repay in real resources when- 
ever this was possible. It would be up to the lender to 
determine when this was possible. Where progress was 
slower than anticipated, relief could be provided the bor- 
rower. Where advancement was more rapid than esti- 
mated (and this has happened) the loan could be dis- 
charged without difficulty. 

These procedures should make it possible to consid- 
erably reduce the use of soft loans repayable in local 
currency. All loans to foreign governments should be 
made under one or the other of these procedures, since 
a loan repayable in local currency places no real obli- 
gation on a government. It can always create the needed 
local currency by resort to the printing press or its equiv- 
alent. 

Local currency loans should not be entirely ruled out 
for loans to private concerns, since such loans do im- 
pose a genuine obligation on the borrower. Such loans 
may expand the scope for international assistance to the 
private sector, which is desirable. The softness of such 
loans should apply, however, only to the impact on the 
national balance of payments, not to the standards of 
performance expected of the private borrower. Channel- 
ing these loans through governments or government de- 
velopment institutions with the proviso that they be used 
predominantly for relending to private enterprise might 
overcome this dilemma. 

Since the industrialized nations must continue to pro- 
mote economic development in less-developed countries, 
it is essential that international lending programs be 
based on sound principles of international finance. 


Discussion 


MR. MARGET OBSERVED that there had been some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the best form for soft loans, with 
Mr. Watanabe favoring fixed terms with low interest rates 
and long maturities but payable in convertible currencies, 
while Mr. Sanford believed that it would be desirable to 
make the terms adjustable at the discretion of the lender. 
He asked whether there were likely to be problems re- 
sulting from debtors claiming that they had been treated 
in a discriminatory fashion. Mr. Sanford stated that this 
would present a serious problem and that the lenders 
would have to try to justify their actions. He said that the 
conditions under which waivers of payment of principal 
and interest might be given should be clearly spelled out 
in advance. He thought it better, however, that the lender 
should have the deciding power than that this be left to 
the borrower. Mr. Herrera said he did not think it would 
be wise to give the borrower any reason to think that 
the terms of the loan might be changed. With respect 
to possible charges of discriminatory treatment, he thought 
there might be complaints on the part of credit-worthy 
countries that would be ineligible to borrow from the 
Special Fund of the IADB. He said that he did not fear 
criticism on this score and that he thought it proper to 
give priority to the less developed countries. 
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Mr. Marget noted that the panelists seemed to agree 
that the primary criterion for granting soft loans related 
to the ability of the borrowing country to repay. He asked 
whether the panelists all agreed that the lender should 
insist that the borrower pursue fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies that would lead to internal stability and external 
balance. In other words, would it not be appropriate to 
deny even soft loans to countries whose payments diffi- 
culties were attributable in large measure to their own 
unsound policies? The panelists indicated no dissent from 
this view. 

Mr. Myron Salston observed that political considera- 
tions appear to play a dominant role in the granting of 
soft loans. Even in the case of private projects, he said, 
the deciding factor was the priority which the govern- 
ment attached to the project. Mr. Watanabe replied that 
it was important to avoid political considerations and 
center on the economic merits of each case. He felt that 
an international lending institution might be able to do 
this better than an institution set up by any single country. 

Mr. Nathan Koenig observed that technical assistance 
in agriculture should be closely related to lending pro- 
grams; he also called attention to the fact that the ex- 
perience of the Farmers Home Loan Administration in 
the USA demonstrated that it is possible to have a good 
repayment record with soft loans. Mr. Herrera com- 
mented that the IADB intends to provide a wide pro- 
gram of technical assistance and that it plans to finance 
its own program. 

-Mr. Tim Atkinson questioned whether there was not a 
shortage of projects in relation to the number of institu- 
tions now financing development; he also questioned the 
usefulness of the project approach in financing develop- 
ment. Mr. Herrera replied that there was no shortage of 
projects, but many governments did not know how to 
present them properly. He thought his institution could 
give valuable assistance in helping governments draw up 
their proposals. 

Mr. Howard Riggins asked how the soft currencies ac- 
cumulated by the countries or agencies making soft loans 
could be liquidated. Mr. Metzger replied that the proper 
course would be to relend or grant these funds to the 
debtor country since it would defeat the aim of aiding 
development to pull out real resources. Mr. Herrera 
noted, however, that local currencies are not always soft 
and that currencies that are now soft might in the future 
become convertible and could be withdrawn. 


DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


Moderator: MicHaEL L. HorrMan, Director, Economic De- 


velopment Institute, International Bank for Reconstruction - 


and Development 
Panel Members: 

STEPHEN ENKE, Yale University 

GoraN OHLIN, Columbia University 

Douc.iass C. Nortu, University of Washington 

W. W. Rostow, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Rapporteur: AsHoK Mirra, Economic Development Institute 


Rostow: The Seven Propositions 


PROFESSOR ROSTOW, INITIATING THE DISCUSSION, suggested 
that the bulk of modern economic theory is Newtonian in 
concept, and it would be wrong to try to build a theory 


of economic development along similar lines. Economic 
growth is dependent upon the performance of society as 
a whole. It is not an isolated question of maximization of 
profits or prices; many other motives are involved in q 
simultaneous causation. We have, therefore, to keep track 
of the entire process of interaction between man and his 
environment, and to take into account differences in such 
phenomena as physical environment and culture. There js 
no single path that economic development could conceiy. 
ably take. 

While keeping in mind this important qualification with 
respect to theorizing on economic growth, Rostow main- 
tained that the present state of knowledge regarding the 
theory of development could be summed up in the form 
of seven propositions. 

Proposition One. The key to economic growth is the ca- 
pacity to apply innovations as a flow. It is this capacity 
to adapt modern technology that distinguishes a dynamic 
society from a traditional one. 

Proposition Two. Before a traditional society can achieve 
this capacity, it must undergo a series of far-reaching 
changes. These changes, which would affect the whole com- 
plex of psychological, political, social, and economic atti- 
tudes of the population, constitute the essential precondi- 
tions for the economy’s being able to adapt fruitfully the 
technological opportunities open to it. 

Proposition Three. The social transformation thus sug- 
gested is a complicated process since the predominant mo- 
tif for modernization is not profit as such. In the case of 
most societies, the major propulsion toward such a for- 
ward movement has been reactive nationalism. This na- 
tionalism has often been the result of an internal convul- 
sion in society or the outcome of inter-group struggles. It 
is only when these struggles lead up to an intense nation- 
alist feeling that society is gripped by the desire to enjoy 
the fruits of modernization. 

Proposition Four. The economic take-off is based on the 
application of modern techniques to a relatively limited 
number of sectors. Although the end-product of the take- 
off is always greater industrialization, the necessary initial 
condition for the take-off is a whole range of concurrent 
changes in three non-industrial sectors: agriculture, social 
overheads, including the build-up of human capital, and 
the foreign exchange earning sector. 

Proposition Five. These preconditions of the take-off 
suggest the most convincing reason for the strategic role 
played by governments in propelling development. The 
significance of government operations in influencing the 
preconditions has been historically proved in the case of 
both the United States and Canada, and it continues to 
remain true for all underdeveloped societies. Here, how- 
ever, we are thrown back to the crucial factor of the polit- 
ical revolution, which must be of the right type. It is largely 
a matter of the manner in which political leadership directs 
the nationalist impulses in society. 

Proposition Six. No a priori judgment is possible as re- 
gards the choice of leading sections in economic develop- 
ment. Different societies will respond to different types of 
leads, and the key question is whether society has arrived 
at a stage where it responds to impulses generated in any 
one sector. Much also depends on the available supply of 
entrepreneurs and technicians and the capacity to shift the 
direction of capital flows. It would thus be unwise to single 
out a particular sector as the most important. The develop- 
ment of railroads in certain cases did the trick, but the his- 
tory of India in the last century or of China in the first: 


half of the present century shows that no generalization is 
possible. 

Proposition Seven. The past and present cases of eco- 
nomic growth are not necessarily parallel. The underde- 
veloped economies in the mid-twentieth century have a 
larger pool of technology available to them. This presents 
them with both their greatest problem and their greatest 
possibility. Because of medical innovations, the rate of 
growth of population has tended to go up significantly. 
This has affected the pace at which innovations can be 
applied in agriculture. Moreover, because of widening 
communications, consumption standards threaten to go 
up ahead of economic progress, so that the capacity to 
create new capital is affected. On the other hand, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the underdeveloped countries can profit 
a great deal from the experience of the developed nations, 
as well as from the flow of vastly improved technology. 

Rostow then listed certain areas where the theory of eco- 
nomic growth is, in his view, still seriously deficient. In the 
first place, economic theory is unable to indicate the precise 
form the modernization process would take in any partic- 
ular society. Secondly, theory can offer very little light on 
the factors that determine the period of transition needed 
by the traditional society to reach the stage of the take-off. 
In some cases transitions are easy and smooth, while in 
the case of other societies the path to take-off is tortuous 
and is strewn with many false starts. 

Finally, Rostow admitted that economic theorists do not 
know, and cannot tell, whether in a modern setting, given 
the rate of population growth and the resurgence of acute 
nationalism, the traditional societies would be able to take 
off into self-sustained growth in ways that could be recon- 
ciled with democratic forms in their political structures. 
But this is, after all, the supreme challenge of the time. 


Ohlin: Fuzziness of the Take-off Concept 


MR. OHLIN, WHO SPOKE NEXT, argued that the basic as- 
sumptions behind a stage theory of growth must be that all 
countries undergo some essentially identical experiences 
in the course of economic development. The fact, how- 
ever, that some countries have come early and others later 
to the momentous changes in technology and applied sci- 
ence which in turn are the basic determinants of economic 
growth, clearly implies that the experience of the countries 
could not be exactly alike. Although Professor Rostow is 
not unaware of this, Ohlin thought that he has under- 
stressed the significance of the existence of countries al- 
ready developed on the conditions of growth of the late- 
comers. It is highly unlikely that the low-income coun- 
tries of today would experience the same type of growth 
that took place in the Western countries in the nineteenth 
century. In the first place, the sequence in which the var- 
ious sectors of the economy will expand will not be the 
same in an electrified age as at the time of steam. It is also 
necessary to take into account, on the demand side, the 
international demonstration effect, intensified by modern 
communications. 

These developments are likely to steer consumer demand 
in the poorer countries along paths quite different from 
those followed in older countries. Besides, the pattern of 
international trade has undergone an essential change in 
the last one hundred years. In the nineteenth century, the 
leading countries exported growth by expanding world 
trade and their imports of primary products at a much 
faster rate than their own income expanded. Since they 
no longer do so, the opportunities for primary producers 


are much more limited. Finally, there is the most basic 
problem—that public health measures and the fall in death 
rates have created a genuine Mathusian situation in many 
underdeveloped countries, and this is quite without prece- 
dent. 

Ohlin had no objection whatever to Rostow’s views on 
the transitional stage in which the preconditions for growth 
are established. This early phase is one about which eco- 
nomic analysis had until now notoriously little to say, while 
at the same time economic policy that aims at promoting 
growth today is concerned more with countries at this 
stage. The need for rapid agricultural improvement and 
the importance of social overheads and of transport facil- 
ities at this stage could hardly be overstated, and the cru- 
cial role of political factors to bring these changes along 
deserves to be stressed as heavily as Professor Rostow does 
stress it. 

Ohlin’s principal difficulty with Rostow’s theory is with 
respect to the concept of the take-off. In the absence of 
clearer definitions of the criteria by which one could judge 
the stage of the take-off from the situation of preconditions, 
it becomes impossible to delineate the features of the take- 
off precisely. Also, if it is hard to say when the take-off 
period starts, it is equally difficult to tell when it is over in 
Rostow’s formulation. It is, of course, possible to assume 
that the take-off shades into the stage of maturity at the 
moment when the economy starts getting increasingly di- 
versified. But here there would seem to be a case for think- 
ing in terms of continuity rather than of sudden change. 
It is also necessary to recognize the fact that a resource 
pattern may be such that a country, despite approaching 
Rostowian maturity, might refrain from establishing di- 
versified industries for reasons of comparative cost. Even 
in countries that can afford the development of a full line 
of industries, diversification is a matter of degree and is 
a continuing process. Ohlin would have preferred a dif- 
ferent concept of maturity—for example, one defined in 
terms of a turning point that emerges when the subsistence 
sector is fully absorbed and the unlimited supply of labor 
at constant wages turns into a more conventionally sloping 
supply curve. 

He was also critical of Rostow’s concept of the stage 
of high mass consumption. The criteria here would seem 
to be the shift of demand toward consumer durables. 
But this raises the question why Great Britain, which 
attained technological maturity and relatively high per 
capita incomes so early, did not arrive at the age of 
of durables until now, while the Japanese, with rela- 
tively low per capita incomes, have already plunged into 
it. This disparity in consumption patterns would indicate 
that the stages of economic growth do not follow upon 

one another, either analytically or empirically, with the 
precision Professor Rostow has in mind. Mr. Ohlin would 
therefore conclude that the stages of growth do not add 
up to a theory at all; what they constitute is merely a 
terminology. 


North: Further Criticism of the Rostow Theory 


PROFESSOR NORTH REMARKED THAT THE CONCEPT of 
stages of growth is not new in economic literature; the 
German Historical School is replete with similar ideas, 
and Rostow has merely refined some of these older notions. 
North had two major misgivings regarding the stage 
theory of growth. Rostow’s exercise in stages in economic 
growth, although it classifies economies in a successive 
order, does not quite provide a dynamic theory, for there 
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is no appropriate linking up between one stage and the 
next. Also, it does not supply any guideline for policy 
information to the contemporary economies seeking de- 
velopment. ; 

To illustrate his point, North referred to the Rostovian 
concept of a take-off propelled by certain leading sectors. 
It is obvious, of course, that certain sectors are more 
important than others in accelerating development. But in 
Rostow’s analysis, these leading sectors constitute an in- 
determinate, heterogeneous range. What we have in Ros- 
tow is a recognition that certain sectors are strategic for 
growth, but he has been unable to evolve a theory show- 
ing the relationship of these sectors to the rest of the 
economy. It is impossible to derive from Rostow’s frame- 
work the modus operandi by which an economy could 
identify a leading sector, which would in turn induce 
growth in the other sectors. The difficulty persists even 
when we try to concentrate on railroads as the major 
leading sector. As Rostow himself admitted, railroads 
have in certain countries propelled development, but in 
others, their success on this score has been very limited. 
In cases where railroads have failed to spark development, 
Professor Rostow would claim the preconditions for take- 
off were not worked out to the full. This is a convenient 
escape clause, but it does not reach to the heart of the 
matter. 


North suggested that the success of a leading sector is 
to be judged by its ability to provide the economy with 
an expanding market. Where the leading sectors succeed, 
there is an acceleration of growth on account of a link-up 
of the internal developments with developments in the 
rest of the world, and this catalysis takes place via the 
expansion of exports. Of course it has to be admitted that 
the export sector is the initial force, but not a sufficient 
force to propel development. It is the trickling-down effect 
on the internal market that is fundamental. Where this 
occurs and investment and consumption expand internally, 
economic growth catches on. But where there is no such 
trickling-down, a flourishing export section by itself can- 
not promote growth. 

In the American case, the initial impulse towards in- 
dustrialization came from the cotton boom in the South. 
But because of the peculiar way it linked up the external 
sector with the internal market, the location of industrial 
activities was somewhat unusual. Although the initial 
breakthrough was caused by the tremendous expansion 
in cotton exports, the development of manufacturing in- 
dustries took place not in the South itself, but away off 
the Northeast and in the West. The riddle why the income 
from the cotton exports did not lead to industrialization 
in the South itself could be explained by the following 
factors: 


@ Since there was a huge comparative advantage in the - 


production of raw cotton, there was no inducement for 
the Southern entrepreneurs to shift from cotton and ex- 
periment with diversification. 

@ Because of the pattern of income distribution in the 
South, the market for industrial goods was rather restricted. 
Where income is rather unequally distributed, it pays to 
import the range of consumption goods demanded by the 
higher income group. If we exclude this group, the per 
capita income was very low in the rest of the Southern 
economy and therefore there was very little demand for 
diversified consumption goods. Industry thus had no in- 
ducement to come to the South. 

@ Economic growth is directly linked with the extent 
to which the export sector requires investment in social 
overhead capital. The development of such overhead 
facilities lowers the cost curves in other directions, thus 


opening up new opportunities. In the case of cotton, up. 
fortunately, there was very little need for developing such 
types of facilities. The politicians, who were also the maj 
farm interests, did not see any advantage in putting money 
on education and other such social investments. 


®@ Historically, there was another interesting phenome. 
non that operated against the possibility of diversification 
of the American South. Countries that have a large ex. 
port sector usually derive the advantage of cheap imports, 
since the returning boats can carry back commodities 
at considerably lower rates. This was also true for the 
American South in the nineteenth century: imports, cheap 
because of cheap transport, acted as a deterrent to indus. 
trial growth. 

In conclusion, North re-emphasized that Rostow’s the- 
orization does not provide any light to the planners in the 
underdeveloped economies. It does not tell them which 
leading sectors to pick or what export sectors to develop. 
It is thus of little operational significance. 


Enke: Development too Complex for Theory 


SPEAKING NEXT, PROFESSOR ENKE REMARKED that there 
is at present no real theory of economic development. 
Much can be learned, however, from the writings of the 
Classical School on the notion of growth. The major 
reason why modern economic theory has contributed so 
little of a positive nature in this field is that the process 
of economic development is enormously complex and in- 
volves too many factors. Economic theory can contribute 
very little where more than a very few variables are in- 
volved; on the other hand, in the analysis of growth, the 
first excluded variable may be as important as the last 
included factor. Enke was of the view that, given the 
political climate in which economic development is being 
attempted in most of the poor countries, the most useful 
role of the economist is that of a warning and skeptical 
consultant. 


Rostow: Answer to Critics 


PROFESSOR ROSTOW TOOK UP SOME OF THE POINTS raised 
by Ohlin and North and clarified his own position with 
respect to them. He stressed that his analysis of the stages 
of growth is closely linked to his theory of production 
and that it is the process of production in a society that 
indicates how the different stages would work themselves 
out in reality. He did not agree with Ohlin that his por- 
trayal of economic stages was essentially impressionistic. 
It is not very difficult to identify the leading sectors in an 
economy at a given moment. What is needed is to have 
a detailed sectoral map of the economy, and to determine 
the sectors that are moving fast. It is these fast-moving 
sectors which are, in their own individual way, responsible 
for accelerated economic growth and which would there- 
fore deserve to be called the leading sectors. Professor 
Rostow agreed that a lot of further work on sectoral 
analysis needs to be done before one could confidently 
define the types of movements likely to prove most con- 
ducive to growth in different types of societies. He ad- 
mitted that a degree of arbitrariness is present in the de- 
scription of the lengths of the different stages and periods, 
such as preconditions and take-off, in his analysis; but 
the intervals he suggests between the various stages should 
not be regarded as anything more precise than a certain 
range. 

It is not at all surprising, he said, that different coun- 
tries will have different leading sectors. Here the deter- 
mining forces are such realities as the state of technology 
and the market. This also explains why, though the rail- 


roads succeeded in channeling growth in the Western 
countries, they failed in India and China. Besides, it is 
necessary to take into account the broader sociological 
factors at work; for example, it is only natural that 
differences in educational endowment or in the capacity 
of organization would lead to different responses. The 
quality of entrepreneurship available at a given time is 
also relevant. 

As regards North’s complaint that his theory of growth 
does not offer any guide to policy, Rostow suggested 
that within limits, certain guidelines can be laid down. 
Thus it may be useful to look into the history of advanced 
countries at a certain stage of growth, when the problems 
were identical with those a particular underdeveloped 
country is currently facing. This might offer ideas regard- 
ing the set of policy decisions likely to prove most appro- 
priate for the given situation. Rostow thought that his 
analysis perhaps also brings out the most significant ele- 
ments in economic growth, namely, the emergence of the 
nation-state, the quality and character of administration, 
and the build-up of transport facilities. In addition, it sug- 
gests that growth largely hinges upon the ability of agricul- 
ture to increase its productivity rapidly and yield a size- 
able surplus, which can be turned over for capital forma- 
tion in other areas. 


) PROBLEM REGIONS WITHIN COUNTRIES 


Moderator: Harvey S. PEeRLorF, Director, Program of Re- 
gional Studies, Resources for the Future 
Panel Members: 
Gorpon R. Crapp, President, Development and Resources 
Corporation 
JosEPH GRUNWALD, Director, Institute of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Chile 
STEFAN Rosock, Deputy Director, Area Development Divi- 
sion, Committee for Economic Development 
ANDRZEJ WROBEL, Institute of Geography, Polish Academy 
of Sciences 
Rapporteur: GORDON ALDERFER, CARE (Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere) 


Perloff: Defining the Three Issues 


THE MAJORITY OF CAPITAL INVESTMENTS in underdevel- 
oped countries, Dr. Perloff indicated in his opening com- 
ments, involve location considerations and therefore raise 
questions of choices among regions and problems of how 
to relate regional development to the development of the 
nation as a whole. Political and economic objectives tend 
to get intertwined, and this can cause serious difficulties. 
The forms in which political issues arise are not neces- 
sarily the appropriate ones from the economic standpoint. 
The issues that usually come to the forefront are: (1) 
Should the nation seek to achieve balanced (highly diversi- 
fied) regional development or should it promote regional 
specialization? (2) Should the more advanced or the lag- 
ging regions receive the higher priority in the investment 
of public funds for development? (3) Given a political 
decision to do so, how can the economic development of 
backward regions be promoted? 

The panel members brought to the discussion experience 
with problems of economic development from many parts 
of the world, including South America, Europe, the Near 
East, and Southeast Asia, as well as the United States 
(and particularly the Tennessee Valley experiment). 


Grunwald: Two Types of Backward Regions 


DR. GRUNWALD LED OFF THE DISCUSSION by pointing to 
the large disparity between the more economically ad- 
vanced regions and the lagging regions within under- 
developed countries. An understanding of the backward 
regions is promoted by distinguishing between two quite 
different types: the “frontier” region and the “overpopu- 
lated” region. 

The frontier region is sparsely populated, land and 
other resources are largely unutilized, and practically no 
social infrastructure exists. The development of such areas 
requires huge investments of public funds, since almost 
everything has to be built up from scratch. Most of all, 
it requires the existence of a pioneering spirit. Without the 
latter, development will not have the necessary drive. 

The overpopulated, depressed region presents an en- 
tirely different picture. Here one finds chronic underem- 
ployment and low levels of productivity, associated with 
relatively poor service levels in education, health, and 
other fields. In this case, resources tend to be “over- 
developed,” if anything. A substantial structure of social 
overhead is available. There is a plentiful source of labor, 
with some skills. 

A given amount of public investment applied to these 
two types of regions would provide vastly different social 
returns over both the short run and the longer run. In 
the case of the overpopulated region, public expenditures 
applied to “developing” the human resources might bring 
substantial returns by raising the level of productivity. 
This would not be true of the frontier region, where de- 
velopment would tend to be a great drain on the resources 
of the entire nation. 

Decisions with regard to regional development should 
be judged in terms of the impact on total national develop- 
ment, and this normally would suggest greater attention 
to the depressed regions rather than to the frontier re- 
gions. 

(This point—the overriding importance of total national 
development—was stressed throughout the remainder of the 
discussion. ) 


Robock: Economics versus Politics 


DR. ROBOCK STRESSED THE HIGH CosT that politically 
motivated decisions with regard to the development of 
lagging regions can impose on a nation. The pressure for 
developing backward regions is often a matter of political 
representation in the legislature, joined with a desire on the 
part of politicians to use popular symbols to their own 
advantage. 

Dr. Robock said that in Brazil a constitutional provision 
calls for the development of all regions through the appli- 
cation of a certain percentage of total tax revenue to 
each region. The emphasis on geographic factors tended 
to invite political pressures on the central agencies of the 
government and served to confuse the economic considera- 
tions. This sort of situation could not help but inhibit the 
investment of public funds in the more promising and 
economically feasible areas. He urged that, in the first in- 
stance, economic factors must be considered separately in 
examining investment possibilities so that there is an under- 
standing of what it costs to achieve the political and social 
objectives. 

Many of the most important developmental decisions 
must be made without regard to specific regional considera- 
tions. Thus, it may be important to develop an exportable 
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‘resource in order to earn needed foreign exchange no 
matter where this particular resource may be located. It 
would often be a mistake to decide such a matter on the 
basis of preconceived notions about which regions should 
or should not be developed. 

Because the real issue is the welfare of the people as a 
whole, Robock believes that governments of developing 
areas must accept induced migration as one of the neces- 
sary solutions to geographically unbalanced economic 
growth. “Saving the region”"—in cases where regional re- 
sources are gravely limited—is often not an economically 
viable objective regardless of heavy political pressures. 
The distinction between geographic considerations and 
economic promise is frequently fuzzy, however, because of 
the fact that accurate and adequate information about 
many depressed areas is not available, and hence economic 
evaluations of regional promise are not always possible. 


Wrobel: Difficulties of Achieving Balance 


THE POSTWAR EXPERIENCE OF POLAND added another 
dimension to this discussion. An outline of this experience 
was presented by Dr. Wrobel (who is currently a Ford 
Fellow studying in the United States). Dr. Wrobel dis- 
cussed the effort of the Polish government to induce sub- 
stantial progress in the most backward Eastern regions of 
the country, under the six-year plan of 1949-1955, as a 
matter of high-priority government policy. The aim was 
to achieve more decentralized development and greater 
equalization of income among the various regions. A 180 
per cent increase in industrial employment resulted, but 
actually this amounted to a relatively small contribution 
to the total economy; the increase was high because these 
regions had started from such a low initial base. The 
problems of a more balanced economic growth continued 
to be complicated further by the internal migration factor 
during that period. The interesting point here is that in 
spite of the great power of the government to localize 
capital investment, the regional objectives were found ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve in the face of the obvious 
necessity of putting the requirements of total national 
development above everything else. 

In view of that experience, the next five-year plan cover- 
ing the period 1956-60 made relatively little mention of 
the previous policy for inducing more equal geographic 
distribution of development. The forthcoming five-year 
plan will emphasize fuller utilization of existing economic 
resources throughout the nation and relocation of economic 
plant in accordance with economic utility to the country 
as a whole. There will evidently be some further efforts 
to diminish the differences of level of economic strength 
among the various areas of the country, but these efforts 
will be subordinate to the objective of rapid national de- 
velopment. 


Clapp: Each Region a Special Problem 


MR. CLAPP (WHO WAS FORMERLY GENERAL MANAGER 
and Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority), continued the discussion by pointing out that 
regional development priorities within a country were pri- 
marily determined by political decision. The problem of 
professional developers in this kind of situation is to illu- 
minate the political process by research and planning so 
that decisions on priorities may be made both imaginatively 
and realistically. The origins of TVA were cited as an 
example of this process of illumination. 


Clapp indicated that no single set of formulae coujg 
adequately determine the degree to which regional develop. 
ment should be stimulated. Each set of regional circum. 
stances presents its own distinctive problems. The case-by. 
case approach is therefore best. In each case development 
planners must be prepared to study and assess local patterns 
of life, local latent resources, the availability of capital, ang 
the degree of skills available in order to map out productive 
regional plans. It is important that the development plan 
be imbued with a locally comprehensible, meaningful pre. 
vailing theme. It should provide a realistic matching of 
human energies and intents with available resources. 

Within this approach Clapp discussed some of the basic 
problems involved in the extensive regional Khuzistan area 
development program in Iran. This he described as an 
area of vast natural and human resources which had been 
dormant for many centuries, while in recent years a huge 
movement of human and capital resources for the country 
as a whole had tended more and more to concentrate in 
the capital city. The Khuzistan development program, 
which Clapp’s corporation has contracted to carry out 
in behalf of Iran’s National Plan, is a major effort to re. 
vitalize a great region and stem the tide of concentration, 


A LENGTHY AND INTENSIVE DISCUSSION followed the panel 
presentation. In subject matter this ranged from the prob- 
lem of divorcing economic factors in development plan- 
ning from social and political factors, to problems of in- 
ternal migration, industrialization, and the degree of 
agricultural emphasis in developmental programs. A num- 
ber of persons stressed the significance to national develop. 
ment of migration from the stagnant regions—and the 
difficulty of bringing this about. The forcing of internal 
migration from unviable economic areas was challenged, 
however, with the comment that developmental programs 
should attempt to forestall or at least slow down internal 
migration to permit stabilization of rural societies at their 
source and to avoid centralization of large masses of un- 
skilled labor in capital cities. 

One of the non-U.S. government representatives also 
raised the question of the validity of “imposing” westem} 
ideas of industralization through development programs 
among peoples who were not oriented by heritage to this 
kind of emphasis. This led in turn to a discussion of the 
relative weights that should be placed in developmentd 
programs on agriculture vis-a-vis the creation of industria 
plant. It was pointed out, however, that U.S. contact 
with overseas people have failed to emphasize the cooper: 
tive base of modern American farm society and the use| 
fulness of the cooperative approach to rural development. 
in the growth of the United States economy. 
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6 MANPOWER 


Moderator: 


HENRY Wiens, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
International Affairs 


Panel Members: 
NATHAN Bar-Yaacov, Labor Attaché, Embassy of Israel 
Rosert C. Macy, Director, International Division, Bureau of 
the Budget 
Irvin SopeL, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Rosert L. THomMas, Bureau of Employment Security, De- 
partment of Labor 
Rapporteur: 
Howarp S. CARPENTER, Department of Labor 


Wiens: Introducing the Subject 


IN CONSIDERING THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT of newly 
emerging and developing countries, the availability of 
capital and natural resources has in the past received 
primary attention. Human resources, which are abundant 
in most such countries, have not been taken properly into 
account. Indeed, usually there is no systematic approach 
to this problem; yet many people are either largely idle 
or substantially underemployed. Here then is a key re- 
source that deserves more careful attention. 

The communists have -techniques for using this re- 
source by putting masses of people to work—techniques 
that we abhor. Since we believe in the worth and dignity 
of the individual, we must seek means for the optimum 
use of human resources while at the same time promot- 
ing freedom and democratic values. This is the context 
of the panel’s discussion, covering techniques for fore- 
casting the skills that will be required to match the needs 
of developing economies; means for training in the requi- 
site skills; and techniques for immediately using idle 
manpower for productive purposes and capital improve- 
ments. 


Thomas: Manpower Planning in the Economic 
Development of Africa 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT IS AN ELEMENT of major impor- 
tance in the achievement of African independence and 
economic development, but until very recently, it has 
not been given the attention it merits. Without it, eco- 
nomic development will not occur, and political inde- 
pendence will at best prove to be hollow. Recognition of 
this fact is now spreading fairly rapidly among the lead- 
ers of the African countries approaching the goal of in- 
dependence. They realize that their lands will never be 
truly independent unless their own citizens are capable 
of conducting and controlling all aspects of economic 
and political affairs. 

A high official in a newly independent African repub- 
lic told me his understanding had come from a very dis- 
turbing dream. In the dream he saw his country five 
years from now. Economic plans had gone well, new in- 
dustries had come into existence, commerce had boomed, 
and plantations were producing vast foreign exchange 
earnings. But suddenly he realized to his consternation 
that one thing had not changed—practically all key 
governmental and private posts were still occupied by 
foreigners. Africans remained relegated to the same low- 
paid, unskilled jobs as during colonial rule. My friend 
awoke with a start. “What,” he asked himself, “can be 


done to make sure that human development, the crea- 
tion of skills among our people, goes hand in hand with 
economic development?” 

Fortunately, there are specific answers. They are not 
easy; they involve hard work; they are not glamourous; 
but they lead to exciting ends. The first step sounds sim- 
ple—deceptively so. It is the appraisal of the human re- 
sources, the human skills and training, that already exist 
in the country. No rational program of economic de- 
velopment would be undertaken without making an ap- 
praisal of the available natural resources and potential 
markets. A program of manpower development must 
similarly begin with an appraisal of existing skills. 

Such an appraisal also (1) seeks to establish the cur- 
rent demand-supply relationship for each occupation or 
skill category and (2) forecasts the demand-supply re- 
lationship for a particular future period, taking into ac- 
count economic development factors on the demand side 
and the anticipated output of training institutions or 
schemes on the supply side. Estimated imbalances or short- 
falls between the anticipated demand and supply, occupa- 
tion by occupation, will suggest the kind and magnitude 
of the actions necessary to bring them into balance. The 
independent African countries will attempt to close their 
shortfalls both by expanding local educational and train- 
ing facilities and by increasing the number of individuals 
sent abroad for training. They must use every means to 
reduce dependence on foreign workers. 

The first such African manpower survey was recently 
completed in Uganda under Ford Foundation auspices. 
Another has been initiated in Ghana, still another in 
Tanganyika. A preliminary manpower assessment in Ni- 
geria by the Carnegie Foundation will undoubtedly be 
followed by a more detailed skills survey. Additional sur- 
veys are being considered elsewhere. 


People sometimes ask, “Is all this planning necessary? 
The highly developed Western countries achieved their 
current levels with little of the planning that is urged on 
today’s underdeveloped countries.” But Western economic 
development took centuries; the new nations are truly 
“people in a hurry,” attempting to achieve higher and 
viable economic levels in decades. 


The countries just emerging from colonial rule, which 
include most African territories, face manpower tasks 
more difficult than the self-governing underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In the latter, the small developed or non-agricul- 
tural sectors are staffed essentially by their own citizens, 
as are most governmental posts. By contrast, the ex- 
colonial African countries must find trained men not only 
to meet the expanding needs of economic development, 
but also for leadership posts and highly skilled jobs in 
the existing economy and government posts that hereto- 
fore have been occupied by foreigners. 


Any new government attempting to operate the exist- 
ing economy without retaining these non-African workers 
for the present would invite economic disaster. But un- 
less it formulated aggressive, workable plans for training 
Africans to replace the foreigners promptly, a govern- 
ment would invite political disaster. The replacement of 
these foreigners as soon as possible represents a problem 
for the next five to ten years of even greater magnitude 
than other aspects of the new economic development. 

There is more to “manpower development” than sur- 
veying manpower supply and demand and manpower train- 
ing program administration per se. Workers are not pro- 
ductive or trainable when sick, poorly fed, or badly shel- 
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tered. A modernizing economy must have literate work- 
ers with skilled hands and trained minds. 

Finally, human beings are much more effective and 
productive workers when properly motivated than when 
they are not. While this is an extremely complex problem, 
two facts clearly emerge: Workers must share some of 
the fruits of economic progress; and the imported “West- 
ern” industrial techniques should be accompanied by 
Western methods and institutions for safeguarding the 
workers’ welfare and the public’s interests—for example, 
fair labor standards for wages and working conditions, 
legal protections including the right to organize and en- 
gage in collective bargaining, and democratic controls of 
economic and political policies. 


Sobel: Re-evaluation of Some Labor Concepts 

in Newly Developing Countries 

THE LABOR FORCE CONCEPT used internationally to sum- 
marize manpower relationships and statistics is largely 
misleading in the beginning stages of economic develop- 
ment. It is based on the “actively-seeking-work” cri- 
terion in modern developed economies that have well- 
articulated labor-force structures. In less developed soci- 
eties, where workers wait to be offered employment 
through intermediaries such as labor contractors or the 
head of an “extended family,” labor force participation 
may not be recorded under the “actively-seeking-work” 
criterion. 

The consequently misleading statistical interpretations 
are illustrated by the lower unemployment rate in southern 
less-developed parts of Italy than in the northern indus- 
trial sectors. In southern Italy women were not recorded 
in the labor force, as they did not actively seek work. 
But whenever employment opportunities presented them- 
selves, women flocked in great numbers to procure jobs. 
The situation in the truly underdeveloped countries is 
largely analogous with respect to all sectors of the labor 
market. 

The evaluation of true labor force potential requires 
basic data concerning skills, occupational background, 
and educational levels of the population. In some devel- 
oping societies there may be groups already occupation- 
ally structured, but these would probably not be analogous 
to those prevailing in more developed economies. It is 
this structured component which is the key element for 
economic development. An additional key factor for the 
effective use of labor is the development of an articulate 
labor market structure, including a system of relating 
rewards to productivity. 

An anomalous situation in underdeveloped societies is 
the waste of human resoures through either unemployment 
or underemployment, coexistent with the absence of a so- 
cial and economic infrastructure, which is a basic es- 
sential for economic development. Many elements of the 
infrastructure such as village-to-market roads, reforesta- 
tion, irrigation canals, schools and hospitals could be 
constructed largely with these otherwise unutilized re- 
sources. Involved, in the main, are necessary transfer 
payments for the use of local resources that would not 
otherwise be utilized. 

The reason these human resources remain unutilized is 
the comparative scarcity of organizational and managerial 
skills at all levels necessary to activate the human re- 
sources. Thus, high-level talents, such as organizational, 
managerial, and technical skills in planning, administra- 
tion, coordination, and supervision, are the key human 
resources necessary for economic development. 


The chief problems of recruitment, training, and oo. 
cupational structuring are in the managerial and tech. 
nical areas. The inability to develop a sufficient supply 
of these high-level resources may constitute a retarding 
force in any industrialization program. In many societies, 
the pre-existing educated, high-level human resources may 
not possess the requisite training or qualities for indus. 
trial leadership. Previous training has either tended to. 
ward the legal or administrative (with a governmental 
position as major goals) or has been humanistic in na- 
ture. The existing educational facilities have largely re. 
flected pre-industrial value and status systems. Generally, 
access to higher education has been available to only a 
favored few. 


Thus the existing intellectual and leadership groups do 
not usually provide an adequate base, quantitatively or 
qualitatively, for a modern managerial class, or for pro- 
jecting a development program beyond its initial phases, 
As development proceeds, a whole host of new problems 
requiring greater and greater supplies of trained special- 
ists ensue. At this stage, a broadening of the recruitment 
base for high-level manpower becomes mandatory. Any 
substantial broadening of the high-level manpower base 
requires democratization of the society, through wide- 
spread access, based on ability, to the higher levels of 
education. An expansion of the whole educational system 
is therefore a basic prerequisite. 

Certain theories regarding the labor force in early eco- 
nomic development must be re-evaluated. Resistance of 
workers to change and their attachment to pre-industrial 
modes of life and tribal cultures have frequently been 
cited as difficulties in recruiting an industrial labor force. 
It has been argued, for example, that increasing the pay 
of native workers in developing societies merely results 
in reducing the quantity of labor supplied per worker. 
This was formerly used to justify harsh treatment at 
low pay under captive conditions. But more recent ex- 
perience indicates that this is untrue. In fact, the Israelis 
have adopted a contrasting policy of providing minimum 
pay at levels higher than the new immigrants (generally 
from Asia or Africa) received in the lands of their origin 
or than their current levels of productivity would appar- 
ently justify. These high minima have proved beneficial 
by improving the living and health standards of these 
groups and providing motivation for higher productivity. 
The groups have thus been brought into full productive 
participation much more rapidly than had previously been 
thought possible. 


Macy: Manpower Problems and U. S. Foreign Aid— 
Selected Trends 

A DECADE AGO THE FOREIGN ECONOMIC assistance of the 
USA was concentrated on Western Europe, which had the 
trained people ready to work but lacked the necessary 
raw materials and capital. 

When our programs were extended to underdeveloped 
areas, we were unprepared for the manpower problems 
involved. Only in recent years has labor been identified 
as not only a key problem but in fact the ultimate lim- 
iting factor of economic development in many countries. 
Those with an acute awareness of the problems of human 


resources, however, are still not in the main stream of © 


decision-making in Washington. I predict that in the future 


‘they will play a more prominent role in guiding foreign 


aid programs. 
* I was in India last October. The most significant thing 
I remember was an unofficial observation: “India will not 


be ready to go ahead on her own at the end of the third 
five-year plan. She simply lacks the skilled labor and ad- 


‘ ministrators necessary to progress as rapidly as planned. 


She will probably have a fourth, a fifth, a sixth, and a 
seventh five-year plan.” A case in point is India’s current 
search for skilled labor and administrators to operate one 
of the steel mills just completed. 

Attention today is focused on Africa. There is wide- 
spread recognition in Washington that education and train- 
ing must precede any widespread industrial development 
in that continent. We face a serious lack of experience, 
however, in dealing with manpower problems such as 
confront the newly emerging African nations. 

Although we are getting a late start, there are now a 
number of interesting trends of thought in Washington on 
manpower problems overseas, particularly from the 
standpoint of contributing to the development of a demo- 
cratic society. One of the more significant of these per- 
tains to motivation. 


During the past hundred years in this country, we have 
progressed through several phases: a period of virtually 
forced labor in our factories (the authoritarian approach), 
followed by a period when we tried to “sell’ labor on 
the idea of working hard through various devices (the 
paternalistic approach). Today we are turning more and 
more to what might be called participation of labor with 
management (the partnership approach). This trend is in 
keeping with the ideals of our democratic society. 


In the underdeveloped areas, the situation varies from 
extreme forms of forced labor to cooperative arrange- 
ments such as the village development programs in India. 
It is already becoming apparent that our assistance pro- 
grams can and should provide a useful push toward more 
democratically oriented forms of motivation. This factor 
might well constitute a strategic advantage of the demo- 
cratic approach to economic development. 

One of the more challenging problems in developing 
strong motivations for hard work and enthusiasm is the 
general lack of a promotion policy based on merit in the 
less developed countries. Many examples could be cited 
of technicians sent to the USA for special training who, 
after returning to their homes, faced rigid policies of ad- 
vancement based on seniority rather than performance. 
One approach to this problem is thoroughly to indoctri- 
nate leaders and administrators brought to this country in 
the advantages of the merit promotion system. 


Another idea that has been getting increased attention 
stems from concern over the growing number of the new 
countries that are governed or in fact controlled by the 
leaders of their armed forces. In many cases a difficult 
internal situation has been met through adopting a strong 
anti-communist government temporarily dominated by the 
military in place of a weak democratic government vul- 
nerable to subversive influences. In bringing to this coun- 
try thousands of members of the armed forces from those 
countries, however, we have concentrated our training 
largely on technical military subjects. We have thus largely 
overlooked the many important opportunitites to provide 
training in political democracy, government administra- 
tion, and so on, to military administrators, which might 
contribute significantly to the political development of 
these countries. This situation is now undergoing very 
careful scrutiny. 

A fresh look at military training in underdeveloped 
areas with large military forces indicates its importance 
in resolving manpower problems. For example, by far the 


largest vocational training institution in South Korea is 
the ROK army. The army takes a recruit from the rice 
paddies, and teaches him about automobile engines or even 
electronics. Above all, it teaches him to work together 
with others. He is ready to take his place in a modern 
society. Too little is being done in such countries, how- 
ever, to insure that these new skills are put to good use 
upon discharge from the military services. Organized sur- 
veys in such fields as job opportunities and placement 
services are the exception. 

Finally, mention should be made of concern over the 
growing numbers of the so-called “unemployed elite.” 
These are persons usually educated in Europe or the 
United States who are unemployed even though their 
country may face a serious shortage of trained man- 
power. In some cases they are unemployable because of 
concentration on a “classical education.” In other cases 
they belong to the upper class that either does not have 
to work or shuns all but certain kinds of employment con- 
sidered suitable for their position. 

Some USA exchange-of-persons and technical-exchange 
programs have tended to aggravate this situation because 
the recipients are inadvertently concentrated in the cate- 
gories outlined or because the supply is already greater 
than the demand. Part of the answer may be to develop 
better manpower requirements surveys to guide USA train- 
ing programs and to devise improved ways to tap indi- 
viduals below the top income groups through scholarships 
and other means. We might thus also uncover promising 
future leaders with a more democratic outlook. 


Bar-Yaacov: Lessons of the Israel Experience 


MR. WIENS HAS SAID THAT ISRAEL IS “ATYPICAL” in its ex- 
perience, since it is in some respects a special case. May I 
first of all question this view. It is true that every coun- 
try determines its development according to its own his- 
torical, cultural, social, and political conditions. But I 
think that some of Israel’s experiences can be considered 
relevant to the situation in many other underdeveloped 
countries. The subject of our panel discussion is “demo- 
cratic values and the fuller use of human resources.” I 
would like to put the stress on democratic values. It seems 
to me that ideals and ideas are more important than tech- 
niques. For example, there was a time when the idea of 
nationalism was considered as passé and no longer had a 
hold on the minds and imaginations of peoples. I think 
the course of the last thirty and more especially the last 
ten years has proved that the idea of nationalism still 
exerts a tremendous influence in our world. The drive for 
independence and self-government by one country after 
another is a consequence of the drive and energy atrribu- 
table in great measure to the nationalist idea. 

Israel's experience in this sense is not atypical. The 
early pioneers who came to our country were fired by the 
ideal of building a National Home. Coupled with this 
was the ambition to ensure that this National Home 
should be based on principles of social justice, equality, 
and recognition of the dignity of the individual. In part, 
these ideals were drawn from the influence of socialist 
thinking in Europe in the early years of the present cen- 
tury. Here again we find that many of the new countries 
that have achieved or are looking towards independence 
are motivated by a similar ambition directed toward some- 
thing that might be called the welfare state. 

May I take another example which, though it looks 
quite atypical on the surface, in my opinion has aspects 
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that may be helpful in other situations. I refer to the 
wave of immigration that has dominated the Israel scene 
since its establishment. This forced Israel’s institutions 
and leaders to deal with and gain experience in. the very 
complicated problem of absorbing and integrating these 
diverse elements into a living and growing society and 
economy. It seems to me not too far-fetched to believe 
that this experience may have some relevance to coun- 
tries faced with the problem of merging tribal societies 
into a national homogeneous state. 


In Israel many of the groups that came from Eastern 
Europe, Western Europe, the Middle East, North Africa, 
or Asia sought at first to retain much of their separate 
identity. But under the influence of the democratic proc- 
ess, with political parties seeking to serve the interests 
of representatives of all groups and placing in the fore- 
front the basic issues affecting the nation as a whole, there 
has been great success in breaking down the separate 
group interests. For example, in the last election held in 
Israel last November, there were a number of lists of 
candidates presented by separate ethnic and geographical 
groups, but none of these lists achieved even one per 
cent of the vote, which is the minimum entitling them to 
representation in Israel’s Parliament. 


In terms of democratic values and labor force, I think 
the experience of the Israel Labor Federation, Histadrut, 
has much of value and interest to other developing coun- 
tries. As you probably know, Histadrut as an organiza- 
tion preceded the establishment of the State of Israel. Its 
goal, before and after the state was established, is first 
of all the development—economic, social, and educa- 
tional—of the country as a whole. In this it differs from 
the experience of trade unions in already industrialized 
countries. I have no time here to go into all the reasons 
for this approach, but all that need be said is that it was 
most desirable and even essential if the members were 
to achieve the aim of building a nation. Towards this 
end they used their own resources, on the principle of 
self-help and mutual aid. It was this concept of self-help 
and mutual aid which in fact trained the leaders and at 
the same time, by encouraging direct participation of 
members in activities for their own welfare, helped to es- 
tablish what might be called a “school for democracy.” 
Naturally, they were interested in every aspect of the in- 
dividual’s role in society, social, economic, and political. 

It seems to me that when you discuss labor organiza- 
tions in other underdeveloped countries, you have to ac- 
cept the fact that they must be involved in the health and 
welfare of their members, in the culture and education 
and also in the political interests of members. In most 
of the underdeveloped countries the existing institutional 
forms are breaking down. The question is how to use con- 
structive aspects of these forms in a new framework. 

For example, there is a strong spirit of cooperation in 
the tribal and paternalistic structures that exist in many 
countries. While these structures themselves will prob- 
ably have to pass, one has to find ways and means of 
retaining the cooperative spirit and idea and applying it 
to new areas. If it were suggested, for instance, that these 
people make arrangements among themselves for sharing 
a nurse or doctor who would look after them in sickness, 
they could perhaps be persuaded to make a practical con- 
tribution for this direct service. If they pay something 
for this, it is a beginning towards establishing the idea 
that taxes have to be paid for services provided by gov- 
ernment. In the area of education the same principle of 


cooperation and mutual aid may be inculcated, starting 
from small beginnings, especially in the villages. 

I think it is generally agreed that in most of the de. 
veloping countries we are talking of a labor force where 
80 per cent of the population is still in agriculture. The 
primary problem from the point of view of democratic 
development of the labor force is centered in agriculture, 
it seems to me. Too strong emphasis is being put on in. 
dustry both by the political leadership in these coun. 
tries and by ourselves outside. The leaders of these coup. 
tries are interested in industry because they hope to have 
a dynamic development drive, since they believe that this 
is the way in which they may more quickly and readily 
raise standards of living. Many of them also want indus. 
trial development for prestige reasons. In some cases you 
have to go along with this desire for prestige, but at least 
you should know what you are doing and why. 

In conclusion I say that the Israel experience (which 
I believe is widely applicable throughout the underde- 
veloped world) is, first, that ideas are more important 
than techniques; secondly, that where there is a will to 
try out an idea, the masses generally will follow; thirdly, 
that the relatively small cooperatives formed in a small 
country like Israel may have more to say for the expand- 
ing economies of some of the new countries than the 
colossal industrial complexes of the Western world, be- 
cause the cooperatives are nearer to the existing economic 
facts of life for these countries and nearer to their un- 
derstanding. 


SID: THE SECOND CONFERENCE 


The Conference Program 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


ROBERT E. ASHER, Chairman 


A DISTINGUISHED ROSTER OF PARTICIPANTS attracted more than 
400 people to the Second Annual Conference of SID, held at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington 11-12 March 1960. The theme 
of the two-day meeting, International Economic and Social 
Cooperation at the Dawn of a New Decade, provided conferees 
with an opportunity to take a hard look at some of the develop- 
ment problems that will be with us during the 1960’s and to 
suggest solutions based on the best that has been learned from 
the groping first steps of the last decade or two. 

The scheme of the Conference was similar to that of its 
successful 1959 forerunner. The opening and closing plenary 
sessions were devoted primarily to organization business, in- 
cluding an item destined to become increasingly important in 
the future: reports on the activities of local chapters, in this 
case New York and Washington. Two luncheons and an eve- 
ning banquet session featured Barbara Ward Jackson, author 
and economist, on “Africa in 1970” at Saturday’s luncheon; 
Antonio Carrillo Flores, Ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States, on “Some Unsolved Problems of Financing Economic 
Development,” at Friday’s luncheon; and C. V. Narasimhan, 
Under-Secretary for Special Political Affairs, United Nations, 
on “A New Approach to the Promotion of Economic and Social 
Development,” at dinner Friday. Introducing the speakers were 
J. R. Wigigns, Editor of the Washington Post and Times-Herald; 
Henry A. Wallace, former U. S. Vice-President; and William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice, U. S. Supreme Court. Six panels 
(three meeting simultaneously each day) dealt with education 
and economic development, the population problem, the use of 
the labor force, criteria for making soft loans, developing the 
lesser developed regions within countries, and what we know 
and don’t know about the theory of economic development. 

The speakers and panel participants came from eleven dif- 
ferent countries and several professions. Though all were 
distinguished and some very widely known, none was chosen 
because he holds or once held high office but because as an 
individual he could enrich the discussion and was sufficiently 
interested in SID to contribute his time, energy, and wisdom 
to this conference. 

The potentially formidable protocol problem was solved by 
ignoring it. The Conference Committee assumed that treating 
everyone at a non-governmental, professional gathering as 
equal would cause no offense to anyone, even though some 
participants might, as the saying goes, be more equal than 
others. Discussion was free and easy, with active participation 
from the audience. The abundant intellectual fare of the pro- 
gram was supplemented by an impressive display, at the en- 
trance to the meeting rooms, of recent publications dealing with 
economic and social development, many of them written by 
SID members. 

The 1960 program was the end-product of some months of 
work by a twelve-man committee. In an era that appears 
more successful at shattering than at establishing tradition, SID, 
with a second significant conference behind it, has laid the 
foundations for an important new tradition. The annual sessions 
have become the occasion for a major gathering of professionals 
from different nations and different disciplines, bound together 
by their profound concern with problems of economic and 
social development, and assembled under their own auspices for 
a stimulating, meaningful, and memorable exchange of views. 


MARION CLAWSON 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY IN 1960 can be summarized in 
two sentences: We made magnificent progress. But major prob- 
lems still remain before we are on a stable functioning basis. 

The most notable event in 1959 was the publication of the 
first issue of the International Development Review, with which 
the Editor deals in his report. 

A good measure of the progress of the Society during the 
past year is provided by data on memberships. On 1 January 
1959 we had 417 members; on 20 March 1959, when the sup- 
plement to the directory was prepared, there were 543. Some or 
all of this large gain was due to the interest generated at the 
first membership conference in February 1959. After the latter 
date, membership grew slowly for about six months. Under the 
provisions of the Constitution, those who joined within six 
months after the first membership conference were considered 
charter members. This date was reached at the end of August, 
1959; the directory printed in the first issue of the Review 
is the complete register of charter members (except for one 
or two regrettable errors). At that date the membership was 
619. On 1 January 1960 here were 745 members. Today, 12 
March 1960, we have approximately 1,000 members. 

In June a Finance Committee was established, under the 
chairmanship of R. W. Hudgens and with Willard Johnson as 
vice-chairman. Its activities in obtaining new members, espe- 
cially new institutional members, made possible the printing of 
the first issue of the Review. The establishment of the institu- 
tional membership class in 1959 was a major innovation. Busi- 
ness firms, educational institutions, and philanthropic institu- 
tions have been encouraged to take out annual memberships at 
$100 each. The charter membership list included 15 institu- 
tional members. Today we have 25 such members. We are very 
proud of this group, which includes some of the top universities, 
foundations, and business firms in the nation. Their assistance 
to the Society is deeply appreciated; their help, financial and 
other, is a critical factor in our operations. 

Some other events of importance in the business of the 
Society occurred during the year. A year ago Gove Hambidge 
was forced to resign as executive secretary because of an illness 
plus the demands of the Review editorship and personal affairs. 
The Society would never have survived its difficult early days 
without his patient, detailed, persistent attention to the 
mechanics of its affairs in addition to his broader concern with 
the Review. For a few months, Robert L. Oshins served as acting 
executive secretary, until such time as I could take up this work. 
When I assumed the duties of this office early in June 1959, we 
established for the first time a downtown office of the Society, 
at the present address. Its location on the fourth floor of the 
same building where I am employed (on the sixth floor) has 
made it possible for me to do the necessary work. We have 
instituted a new and, we hope, more efficient membership 
record system, and the usual details of organization business 
have been carried on. 

The editor and the executive secretary, with help from the 
general counsel, have compiled an archival history of the So- 
ciety, which will be kept current. We think we have provided 
a reasonably complete picture of the origin and development 
of the Society for our successors and others interested. 

Now let us look frankly at the problems facing the SID. 
They are basically two: not enough members and inadequate 
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finances. If the Society is to fulfill its purposes, it must increase 
its membership greatly. I propose as a goal 5,000 members two 
years from now. I think a long-run goal of 30,000 members is 
realistic. 

As to finances, let me point out briefly where we stand; this 
will supplement the more detailed report of the Treasurer. All 
services to the Society are donated; some are given by people 
who can ill afford to spare the time. Our editor has given most 
of his time for 3 years and part of it for another year; the job 
of executive secretary takes about one-fourth of my profes- 
sional time and about one-half of my secretary’s; the chairman 
of the program committee has given a large block of time in 
recent weeks; the treasurer, the general counsel, and others have 
each donated large amounts of time. The funds in hand or 
reasonably in prospect will enable us to publish two issues of 
the Review in 1960, but we cannot publish four issues in 1960 
and may not be able to do so in 1961. The uncertainty over 
funds makes it impossible for the editor to plan ahead and to 
arrange for the type of articles and other material he wants. 
When the Society gets 5,000 members, of whom I hope 100 
will be institutional members, and with the advertising revenues 
it may then be able to get from the Review, we will have a gross 
annual revenue approaching $50,000. This, I think, will pro- 
vide a stable basis of operations, with funds enough to pay an 
editor something, to hire stenographic help for the executive 
secretary, to pay the costs of publishing the Review, and to 
meet the other necessary costs of running an organization of 
this type. Until we reach that point, we shall either be depend- 
ent upon grants, which are uncertain, or we shall be seriously 
handicapped in our program. Moreover, as a society we are 


highly dependent upon the availability of much free time from 
a few individuals. 

In my view, the best answer to these two problems—member. 
ship and finances—is the formation of a number of local 
ters as quickly as possible. I think a reasonable goal is 40 or 
50 local chapters two years from now. The local chapter is the 
major personal contact many members will have with the So. 
ciety. It can be a vital force. It should be the means of attract. 
ing many new members. It seems to me we should have local 
chapters in a number of cities in the USA, especially where 
there are universities interested in technical assistance and re. 
lated programs; and there should in time be one or more local 
chapters in every country with a sizable development program, 
Formation of local chapters must rest primarily upon local 
initiative. But every one of you can help, by urging able people 
whom you know in various cities in the USA and other coun. 
tries to take the initiative. The Society will grow and prosper 
through your efforts more than through anything a few of us 
in its office can do. 

The Council has recently adopted regulations governing the 
formation of local chapters and has given the executive secre. 
tary the responsibility of promoting this formation. I shall do 
my best, but I need your help if my part of the work is to be 
effective. 

If the Society for International Development is to grow and 
prosper, all members must help. A primary form of help jis 
recruitment of new members. No form of member recruitment 
is as effective as the personal approach. If each present member 
got 5 new members, our immediate problems wiuld be solved. 
I ask your help. 


Report by the Kditor 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 


WE PUBLISHED THE FIRST ISSUE of the International Develop- 
ment Review at the end of October 1959. I mailed 10,000 
copies immediately to SID members (then 625), US Foreign 
Service personnel abroad (about 5000), and lists generously 
provided by the United Nations, the World Bank, the Pan 
American Union, the Economic Development Institute, the 
Maxwell School, and Messrs. Wallace G. Campbell and An- 
drew E. Rice. Of an additional run of 1000, the executive 
Secretary and the editor have distributed about 800 copies, 
leaving some 200 to be held for libraries and other urgent 
needs. So the first issue is history. 

The Review traveled everywhere third class by surface mail 
yet expeditiously. At bulk rates, with provisional non-profit 
status, the postage was 3 cents a copy for the USA, 4 cents for 
Latin America, 6 cents elsewhere. We are not yet eligible for 
second-class rates, which would be somewhat lower. 

One thing inadvertently omitted from the first issue was the 
Editor’s acknowledgment of the very effective services of Judd 
& Detweiler, printing; Hubert Leckie, typography; Secretarial 
& Office Services, typing and mimeographing; Mimeoform 
Service, addressographing and preparation for mailing. I feel 
grateful also for the efficient helpfulness of the US Post Office, 
both at Headquarters and in Kensington, and for the spon- 
taneous uncalled-for consideration of unknown postal officials 
in various European, Asian, African, and Latin American 
countries who sent back copies that could not be delivered 
because of change of address. These returned copies were al- 
most invariably in good condition despite third-class transit 
in open-end envelopes. The post office is surely an example of 
effective international cooperation. 

Many generous letters commending our first issue have come 
to the editor. Several of the writers gave valuable suggestions 
and reactions, as we had hoped. 

A very unfortunate error crept in, Dr. Candau’s name being 
given as Maurice instead of the initials M. G., which he cus- 
tomarily uses, the M standing for Marcolino. This incompre- 
hensible mistake, which gave the editor much spiritual anguish, 
was not discovered until after the original bulk mailing, but 
he corrected several hundred remaining copies by hand. Dr. 
Candau’s article, incidentally, attracted wide and favorable 
attention. 


So uncertain were funds for a second issue that we did not 
know until recently when it could be published. I now hope 
to get it out by the end of April or shortly thereafter. The con- 
tents consists largely of articles and reports developed from the 
Conference, plus material that was crowded out of the first issue. 

The prestige and friendliness your Review has achieved augur 
well for continued success in attracting excellent article and 
forum material. I am confident it can be a distinguished, useful 
journal. Spasmodic publication, however, makes it hard to ar- 
range for contributions ahead; and such regular features as book 
reviews, notices, and biographs demand more detailed sys- 
tematic work than one man can well do or do well. Issuing 
an adequate membership directory, whether in the Review or 
separately, likewise demands much labor on the part of both 
the executive secretary and the editor. Yet for an organization 
like ours, designed to foster contact among professional people 
all over the world, despite frequent changes of assignment and 
location, an up-to-date directory seems to me one of the basic 
needs. 

Your editor cannot help being troubled and feeling frustrated 
by visions of things that might be done much better if financial 
resources could be more certain and less cramped. But he will 
do the best he can with what he has and acknowledges deep 
satisfaction in doing it. 

This is the place to announce the appointment of the first 
four members of the SID Editorial Board: Robert E. Asher, 
Michael L. Hoffman, Ralph W. Phillips, Thomas W. Wilson, Jr. 
—all professionally distinguished, thoroughly familiar with SID 
and the Review, and experienced as writers and editors. 


Report on the New York Chapter 


E. GORDON ALDERFER, President 


The report of the New York Chapter of SID is here 
given in full because an account of this highly successful 
—not to say inspiring—pioneer effort may be useful in 
other places where chapter organization is contemplated 
or under way. Those interested in obtaining further de- 
tails of the New York experience should write to the 
Secretary, Theodore Steele—Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Co., 1 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 


ORDINARILY THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN nothing unusual about 
a gathering of 51 people at the World Affairs Center in 


New York on March 3, 1960, for the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the New York Chapter of SID. The majority of those 
who gathered that day are people of some prominence in the 
field of international development in the context of United Na- 
tions activities, the international business community, founda- 
tions, and non-governmetal overseas operating agencies. Taylor 
Ostrander of American Metal Climax, Ltd., led a thoughtful 
discussion on the role of private enterprise in economic devel- 
opment as demonstrated in the copper belt in Rhodesia. But 
what made the occasion memorable indeed—and illustrative 
of the enthusiasm and vitality of a group that has been meeting 
regularly since the latter part of 1958—is the fact that this was 
the day of New York’s worst blizzard since perhaps 1888, and 
the meeting was proceeding at the height of the storm! Those 
attending came from all parts of the city, and perhaps as many 
as a half dozen came from some distance out of the city in 
order not to miss the occasion. With bus lines grinding to a 
halt and taxis almost impossible to find, the importance of 
these monthly meetings to those who regularly attend needs no 
clearer proof. 

The New York Chapter of SID dates its activities from 22 
October 1958. Following discussions with Gove Hambidge, 
Robert W. Hudgens and Gordon Alderfer called a preliminary 
organization meeting on that date. It was attended by Arthur 
Goldschmidt of the United Nations; Theodore Steele of Rich- 
ardson, Bellows, Henry Company; Arthur Mosher, Director of 
the Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs; Arthur Fletcher 
of Fletcher Associates; Glen Leet of the Save the Children Fed- 
eration; William Collison of the World Affairs Center; George 
Carter of the Asia Foundation; Gove Hambidge from Washing- 
ton; and Roy Blough and John Fayerweather of Columbia 
University. 

The first general announcement to New York area members 
of SID calling a chapter meeting was issued November 24 by 
Gordon Alderfer, and the first full meeting of the chapter took 
place on December 4 with 24 attending. The discussion leader 
on this auspicious occasion, Arthur Goldschmidt, illustrated 
some of the problems and inhibitions to the developmental 
process which he encountered on a year’s assignment to Iran. 

A chapter Executive Committee was virtually self-constituted 
on this occasion to arrange for an on-going program of meet- 
ings. Under the Committee Chairmanship of R. W. Hudgens, 
these responsibilities were shared by Messrs. Goldschmidt, 
Steele, Fletcher, Blough, and Alderfer. At the following Jan- 
uary meeting Mr. Alderfer was elected President of the chapter 
and Mr. Steele Secretary. 

The intent of the chapter at this stage was to avoid organiza- 
tional complication as much as possible. The freedom and in- 
formality of a monthly round table buffet luncheon and discus- 
sion seemed to be the most valid method of developing a flow 
of information and ideas across the boundaries of organizational 
structure and specialized disciplines. To some degree we were 
even a bit embarrassed by the minimum kind of organization 
that seemed necessary in order to plan discussion programs, 
issue meeting notices, and meet the almost unanimous requests 
for some substantive minutes for each meeting. 

Almost without exception regular monthly meetings have 
taken place on the first Thursday on each month since Decem- 
ber 1958. During much of the first year attendance remained 
within a fairly constant range, from 18 or so late in the summer 
to about 35 at other times. 


BUT BY THE AUTUMN OF 1959 it became obvious that an en- 
larged format of operations was going to become necessary as 
a result of a spurt in attendance and a rapidly expanding realm 
of interest in the potential usefulness of the chapter. The secre- 
tary’s mailing list began to approach the 200 mark, and monthly 
meetings y crowded with over 50 attending 
regularly. 

The rapid expansion of local interest in the chapter has 
been due to a combination of factors. Not the least of these 
are the very efficient and competent secretariat services pro- 
vided by Mr. Steele and his office. These include the issuing of 
minutes on each meeting with a list of those attending, making 
arrangements for the luncheons on the basis of mailed reserva- 
tions, providing information to prospective SID members and 

g their memberships, and otherwise serving as a = 
of referral in the area about SID. Interestingly enough, the 
chapter thus far has functioned without a treasury. Most of the 
costs of the secretariat function have until recently been met 
by occasional collections at the meetings. Currently a system 


has been worked out whereby a small proportion of the lunch- 
eon fee charge is set aside for secretariat costs (the luncheon 
fee is $1.50 for members, $2.00 for non-members). 

Certainly another factor in the attractiveness of the monthly 
affair are the handsome meeting room facilities provided by the 
World Affairs Center. Through the good offices of Mr. Collison, 
the chapter has a pleasant, dignified, and attractive setting for 
its meetings. 

The growth of a chapter like this depends, it seems to me, on 
a combination of a simple, unobtrusive, but efficient organiza- 
tional framework, a broad and varied base of enthusiasm for 
the substantive concerns of the group, and a positive realization 
of the basic usefulness of sharing experience and ideas at the 
professional or operative levels in this relatively youthful field 
of human enterprise. Thus far a very simple organizational 
structure has sufficed; the problems of organization have pur- 
posely been kept in the background in order to fill the basic 
need of exchanging ideas. Enthusiasm cannot easily be meas- 
ured but most of those active in the New York Chapter reflect 
the conviction that we are participants in an emerging field of 
human endeavor which may be of major historical significance. 

As to the factor of usefulness, the cross-referencing between 
a wide variety of institutions, businesses, and agencies and 
between differing approaches and techniques of international 
development which each meeting presents has been a major 
factor in increased participation. Largely by word of mouth 
(no advertising, no publicity) the usefulness of this regular ex- 
change has been steadily and repeatedly demonstrated. One of 
the interesting results has been the increasing participation of 
representatives from the international business community head- 
quartered in New York. 


THE SPREAD OF INTEREST IN CHAPTER ACTIVITIES and discussions 
has frankly proved broader than anticipated. Partially in recog- 
nition of this, and also to share the burdens of program plan- 
ning and membership affairs, the Chapter President appointed in 
November 1959 Chairmen and Vice Chairmen of Program and 
Membership Affairs Committees. The program committee, 
under the chairmanship of Arthur Mosher and currently of 
Clarence Thurber of the Ford Foundation, first endeavored to 
discover major directions of subject interest of the group by is- 
suing a questionnaire designed to block out discussion areas for 
the current year. On the basis of replies a flexible program 
format for the season has been developed. Our experience in 
monthly programming has frequently revealed the need for 
more than one meeting to explore the full ramifications of a 
particular subject. Thus exploratory sessions on subjects like 
training for technical assistance overseas, developmental prob- 
lems of the emerging West Indies Federation, the methodology 
and techniques of community development, have generally been 
followed by an additional meeting devoted to the same subject 
but with a wider representation, in panel or round table dis- 
cussion form, of concerns about particular aspects of the devel- 
opmental problem involved. 

The chapter has obviously grown beyond the confines of a 
limited professional discussion club. The fact remains that most 
of those participating in the monthly meetings participate in 
the planning and decision-making capacities of the organizations 
or institutions to which they are attached. To continue the give- 
and-take qualities of the chapter a number of us are now 
pressing for the development of more intensive study groups 
limited, perhaps, to area or technical specialization. Of course 
this could not be done at the expense of the regular monthly 
meeting with more generalize: subject discussion. 

These considerations raise the basic question of what local 
members seek in an association like this. The original intent of 
a majority of those participating in the early activities of the 
chapter considered the chapter’s function as primarily one pro- 
viding for an informal exchange of views. But as the size of 
the group and the range of its interests continued to expand, a 
degree of that informality has had to be sacrificed and more 
rigorous program planning introduced. But even from the be- 
ginning a number of participants have wanted to see in the 
chapter the formation of a new alignment of so-called profes- 
sionals in the field which could lead to more effective inter- 
group cooperation. Sub-group specialization may be a partial 
fulfilment to this kind of function. Still others are increasingly 
concerned that the local group become a medium for more 
substantive and practical influence and assistance in the emerg- 
ing field of international development. One means of doing 
this might be the extension of the work of specialized sub- 
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groups to the formulation of directional and organizational 
studies useful in the framing of national and international 
policy in certain areas, perhaps with foundation support. Such 
studies, of course, would not be presented as representing the 
official point of view of SID but only of named individuals 
professionally engaged in the field. Other suggestions include 
the use of chapter auspices to aid the development of an effec- 
tive clearing house of information at the project level of oper- 
ations, and to provide a means for developing local profes- 
sional personnel services in the international development field. 

Whatever combination of functions the New York Chapter 
assumes in the coming year, we are uniformly convinced that 
the experience of meeting together regularly has been highly 
productive and useful to us as individuals. Indeed, we are con- 
vinced that such local associations may be an important instru- 
mentality in the coming decade in a world in which the devel- 
opment of human institutions and resources must gain the ma- 
turity it deserves as the Big Job of our generation. 


Report of the Washington Area Chapter 


GERALD F. WINFIELD, Chairman 


A PRELIMINARY MEETING to explore the organization of a Wash- 
ington chapter was held 16 February 1960 with more than 50 
members attending. Following a talk by Thomas E. McNaugh- 
ton, Director of the ICA Mission to Thailand, about economic 
development in that country, an organizing committee was 
formed consisting of Gerald F. Winfield (ICA), J. K. Evans 
(Asiatic Petroleum, Inc.), Sol Chafkin (Director of Interna- 
tional Financing, Checchi & Co.), Lucy Brown (ICA), Leonard 
L. Fischman, and A. J. Creshkoff (Robert Nathan Associates). 

This committee called a meeting April 19 at which the chap- 
ter was formally organized and elected temporary officers to 
serve until late autumn 1960: Winfield, Chairman; Creshkoff, 
Vice Chairman and program director; Laurence A. Knapp 
(American University), Secretary. There was a lively discus- 
sion of chapter objectives and potential activities, led by a four- 
man panel consisting of Chafkin, Richard Van Wagenen (Dean 
of the Graduate School, American University), Evans, and 
James P. Grant (Deputy Director for Program and Planning, 
ICA). 

The following note on objectives of the chapter had been 
prepared before the meeting: 


“The Washington Regional Chapter of S/D should have for 
its principal objective the establishment of a regular and fre- 
quent forum for the frank discussion of views on problems as- 
sociated with the economic and social development of the less 
developed countries. 

“Drawing its membership from international and U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, private organizations, business firms, founda- 
tions, universities, etc., the chapter would have a unique op- 
portunity for readily facilitating the interchange of knowledge, 
experience, ideas, and theories by persons from all fields who 
are actively engaged or otherwise concerned with international 
development and technical cooperation programs, planning, 
policies, administration, operations, research, etc. This exchange, 
through informal, free, panel-type discussion, debate, and other 
means could help develop new insights and stimulate fresh and 
creative approaches, thinking, and proposals. 

“The forum might be provided through local monthly eve- 
ning meetings, periodic or special luncheon meetings, special 
seminars or round-table discussions, special dinner meetings, 
joint meetings with other professional organizations, etc. The 
aa will naturally vary with the evolving program of the 

pter. 

“The chapter program, in general, will be as good as the 
members make it. It will be the members who will provide the 
substance, constitute the panels, attract the special guests, or 
in other ways contribute to the chapter’s dynamic quality. 

“In time the chapter might undertake to publish and dis- 
tribute internally special papers by chapter members that are 
of more than usual significance. Conceivably this might lead to 
regular or occasional publication of a chapter periodical, pro- 
vided, of course, there is adequate financial support and mem- 
bership interest.” 


Officers and Council 1960 


(Elected by acclamation at the Second Annual Conference) 


OFFICERS 


President P.S.N. Prasad 
Vice-President Arthur T. Mosher 
Regional Vice-President 
for North America Henry Van Zile Hyde, M.D. 
Past Presidents Hugh L. Keenleyside (1959) 
Robert W. Hudgens (1958) 
Executive Secretary Marion Clawson 
Treasurer Jerome Jacobson 
General Counsel Philip M. Glick 


Editor Gove Hambidge 

COUNCIL MEMBERS 
Richard Akwei Willard Johnson 
Lucy W. Brown Robert F. Lenhart 


Harlan Cleveland 

Hon. Nguyen Phu Duc 
Irving S. Friedman 
Arthur Goldschmidt 
Joiio Gongalvez de Souza 
Michael L. Hoffman 


COMMITTEES 1960 


Committee for 1960 Conference: Robert E. Asher, Chairman/ 
Marion Clawson/Nguyen Phu Duc/Philip M. Glick /Morris L, 
Greene/Gove Hambidge/Michael L. Hoffman/Martin Kries- 
berg/Harvey S. Perloff/P. S. N. Prasad/Thomas W. Wilson/ 
Gerald F. Winfield. 


Finance Committee: Robert W. Hudgens, Chairman/Willard 
Johnson, Vice Chairman/Roy Blough/Lincoln H. Clark/Arthur 
Fletcher/Arthur Goldschmidt/Samuel P. Hayes/Theodore M. 
Steele. 


Nominations Committee: Conrad Taeuber, Chairman/Joio 
Gongalvez de Souza/Gove Hambidge/Michael L. Hoffman/ 
Ralph W. Phillips. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Gove Hambidge, Chairman 
Robert E. Asher 
Michael L. Hoffman 


Robert R. Nathan 
Robert L. Oshins 
Ralph W. Phillips 
Hope R. Stevens 
Donald C. Stone 


Ralph W. Phillips 
Thomas W. Wilson, Jr. 


Institutional Members of 


American Friends Service Committee 

Asiatic Petroleum Corporation 

Brown Engineers 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Checchi and Company 

Committee for International Economic Growth 
Cooperative League of the USA 

Development and Resources Corporation 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

The Ford Foundation 

IBM World Trade Corporation 

Institute for International Order 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Development Services 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Massey-Ferguson Ltd. 

Nationwide Insurance Companies 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
Shell Chemical Company 

Stanford Research Institute 

Research Institution of State University of New York 
Syracuse University 
Tippett-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton, Engineers 
U.S. Steel Corporation 

University of California 


ce) 


Report of the Treasurer 


JEROME JACOBSON 


1. FINANCIAL STATEMENT January 1-December 31, 1959 


BALANCE ON HAND, January 1, 1959: 


RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD: 
Dues: 
Renewals—individual members. 18,175.98 
EXPENSES AND DISBURSEMENTS: 
Editorial office expenses: 

Supplies, equipment & miscellaneous expenses..........sseccccccccccesccccceces 1,151.53 2,350.09 

Executive Secretary's Office Expenses: 

Stenographic services, mailing & postage, CtC........ccccccccccccccccccccccccescs 589.10 

Office supplies and equipment & miscellaneous expenses... 397.39 1,391.01 


TOTAL EXPENSES AND DISBURSEMENTS 
CASH ON HAND, December 31, 1959 


2. ESTIMATED RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR YEAR 1960 
(Date of Estimate—Il March 1960) 


2. RECEIPTS, BY SOURCE: 

d. 1961 dues from new individual members—last quarter........... abe 1,000.00 


3. TOTAL ESTIMATED CASH AND RECEIPTS 

4. EXPENSES, BY PURPOSE: 

a. Printing of Review—2 issues } 
w 


b. Mailing and postage for Revie 

c. Editorial office expenses, secretarial service, supplies, miscellaneous. ..........++sseeeeeeeeees 3,000.00 
d. Executive secretary’s office expense, rent, supplies, mailing, etc...... 3,000.00 
f. Other miscellaneous expenses. 1,000.00 


$5. BALANCE AT END OF 


*Norts: Token salary, $250.00; certain expenses*of Editor, $249.20; largely met from Special Contribution, noted under Receipts above. 


$ 1,098.26 


9,530.41 
$10,628.67 


9,921.30 
$ 707.37 


14,300.00 
$15,007.37 


13,300.00 
$ 1,707.37 
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A Marriage of Thought and Action 


P. S. N. PRASAD 


Remarks by the President-Elect 


THIS SOCIETY IS LARGELY A GROUP OF TECHNICIANS who have 
neither aid to offer nor generosity to show in concrete material 
forms to underdeveloped countries. In fact the Society itself can 
do with some amount of economic aid, for its own development. 
The only aim of the Society is to bring about the marriage of 
thought and action—to bring together the researchers working 
in the abstract on problems of economic development and the 
many varieties of professionals laboring in the field on the tasks 
of development as advisers or executives, each making an effort 
in his own way and contributing to economic growth in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

Although the two years during which this Society has existed 
is a short period of time in which to produce conspicuous re- 
sults, there could be little doubt of the need for such an organi- 
zation. In the study of economic development, more than in 
other areas of economic investigation, there is room for har- 
monizing concretely the results of thought and the experience 
gained in field work. It was, therefore, a very sound decision on 
the part of those who conceived the idea of setting up this or- 
ganization designed to bring together these two groups of talent. 

As a subject of study economic development has emerged out 
of its swaddling clothes, but it is still decidedly an adolescent 
rather than an adult. A famous economist once said that “All 
knowledge is an extension of the area of conscious ignorance.” 
I think this would apply very well indeed to the present state 
of our knowledge about the principles of economic growth. Each 
year as our experience widens, the area of ignorance of which 
we become conscious also widens; and here, therefore, is a 
field in which there is ample room for all types of investigation 
by the theoretician as well as the man who labors with his 
hands, so to say, and they can benefit a great deal by an ex- 
change of each other’s knowledge and experience. 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE PRESENT CONFERENCE has been described 
as “international economic and social cooperation at the dawn 
of a new decade.” As we are today, we can look back on the 
decade that has just ended with a fair measure of satisfaction. 
It has been a decade of constructive achievement that laid the 
foundations for a durable structure of international economic 
cooperation. This has been accomplished through the consolida- 
tion of institutions like the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank, as well as by a whole series of other steps in 
the same general direction. The unique experiment of the 
Marshall Plan for Europe not only tackled the problems of re- 
construction for a whole region devastated by war but helped 
to put the economy of this important region on a foundation of 
enduring strength. Though much more modest in its scale, the 


- Colombo Plan has tried to render some marginal assistance to 


the impoverished economies of Southeast Asia. Plans of mutual 
security and international cooperation, especially in matters of 
technical aid and defense support, have been worked out over 
extensive areas by the United States of America. The United 
Nations contributed significantly in the field of technical assist- 
ance. This period has also witnessed the establishment of several 
development banks in individual countries. Regionals banks 
are contemplated for groups of countries. The concept of a 
UN Special Fund for development has attained concrete- 
shape. And finally the International Development Association, 
as an affiliate of the World Bank, will soon be established if the 
proposals recently placed before its member countries by the 
World Bank receive their assent. 

In all these ways this has been a period of slow but steady 
progress in constructing channels for the flow of capital and 
resources from the richer to the poorer sections of the world 
community. The flow has taken place as loans, hard and soft, 
and as economic support under various names made available 
by some of the more well-endowed economics to the poorer 
ones. Men’s minds are now actively engaged in studying and 
refining this process, and efforts are being made to enlist the 
contribution of many more countries to the pool of resources 
for economic growth. It has been, on the whole, a period of 
productive international relationships. 


Against this background, it seems reasonable to assume that 
one can look to a decade even more full of hope and achieve. 
ment ahead. 


UNDER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES efforts will have to be continued 
to find answers to a variety of challenging questions relating 
to economic growth. For there are a score of such questions: 


@ Are there patterns of debt that might enable a country to 
carry a given load more easily than other patterns? 

@ How and in what proportions should one mix loans for 
long periods and short, loans at high or low interest rates, and 
grants or virtual grants such as loans repayable in local cur- 
rencies? 

@ For purposes of studying the prospect for economic 
growth, is each country a case by itself, or can we sort coun- 
tries into broad types according to their needs, characteristics, 
and resources? 

@ What are the points at which the resources made available 
by the richer countries can be most effectively used for building 
an international community that is both integrated and produc- 
tive? 

@ Should the provision of resource assistance be concen- 
trated rather at a few points likely to produce the maximum 
return for a marginal unit of such assistance, or would it be 
better to have it diffused over a much larger area irrespective 
of its economic return? 

@ Do we as technicians feel competent to project with 
precision a figure of capital needs for a whole region or variety 
of regions, or even the whole of the underdeveloped com- 
munity? 

@ Or, because of the different degrees of competence with 
which people of each country dedicate themselves to the devel- 
opment of their resources, do we assume that capacities for 
absorption of capital vary appreciably from country to country? 

@ Is the effort of all developing countries equally deserving 
of assistance, or are there ways of distinguishing the more from 
the less worthy? 

@ In other words, do economists know of a way of apprais- 
ing the degree of competence, responsibility, and prudence 
exercised in the development of a country’s resources? 

@ What if there are economics that have the resources to 
develop but not the effort to match the resources? 

@ Is the dispensation of aid for the development of resources 
to be regarded as an end in itself for human, social, and even 
political reasons, or has it to be posited against criteria of 
measurable productivity? 

@ Is it possible, collectively, to pass some kind of objective 
judgement on the quality and size of achievement following a 
given development effort? 

@ If there is such a way, who can best pass the judgment? 
a country providing the resources? or an international organiza- 
tion? or the United Nations? 

@ Are national objectives and idiosyncrasies and geophysical 
and strategic situations of countries to be taken into account as 
qualifying the purely objectve economic assessments? 

@ To what extent are the more developed countries them- 
selves in need of accelerating their own growth potential by a 
more consciously purposeful allocation of resources? 

@ To what extent are these countries under an obligation to 
the world community to expose themselves to the healthy but 
merciless sport of international free competition? 

@ What has been to date the sum total of achievements in 
terms of additions to productivity of all our enterprise in the 
field of technical assistance? 

@ How is it that in several countries that have received 
technical assistance, suspicion and a tendency to belittle the 
efforts of the experts have become as widely noticed as they 
are? 

@ Why has it become, by and large, so much more difficult 
to produce the true missionary of technical assistance? 


I AM AFRAID ANSWERS MUST BE FOUND to many of these ques- 
tions if future efforts are to benefit from past experience. And 
this is only a small part of the questions one can ask oneself 
regarding organized economic growth and to which answers 
can be found only through a community of endeavor such as 
that represented by the aims and objectives of this Society. We 


can perhaps never find all the answers, and certainly we cannot 
find right ones unless we all think together—the men in the uni- 
versities and in organized research groups, the men advising 
governments and industries, the men in governments and in- 
dustries receiving the advice. 

It is with some such ambitious scope that this Society as 
been established, and one would hope that as time goes on its 
work will throw light on such questions as I have propounded. 
I hope we shall be able to provide some, at least, of the answers 
each time we get together at our annual conferences. More im- 
portant than that, I hope it will be possible for us to register 
steady progress in our many chapter meetings in different parts 
of the world, and in the pages of the periodical that our Society 
expects to publish year after year in a more regular way than 
has been possible so far. 

In this great endeavor, that you should have felt it appropri- 
ate to assign to me, a man from an underdeveloped country, a 
role of some significance as your President is a tribute either to 
the institution to which I have the honor to belong or the coun- 
try from which I happen to come rather than to any personal 
qualifications of mine. It expresses, in other words, your con- 
cern for a truly cooperative effort. I thank you on behalf of my 
colleagues in all the underdeveloped nations, and I shall do the 
best that I can to offer you such cooperation. 


A Letter to You 


DEAR FELLOW MEMBER OF SID: 


Your executive secretary wishes to be as helpful as possible 
to the Society and to each of its members. He also must be 
efficient; he cannot give the affairs of the Society unlimited 
amounts of time, nor can the Society afford to hire much, if 
any, secretarial assistance. If he is to be both helpful and 
efficient, he needs your cooperation. 

One major purpose of the Society’s membership records is 
to provide information about our members, to each other and 
to a more general public. One major means of doing so is the 
membership directory, such as was published in the first issue 
of the Review. Obviously, we cannot include more information 
in the directory than we have obtained from you. The first 
matter on which I need your cooperation, therefore, is in pro- 
viding all the information called for on the membership appli- 
cation. At some future date, we may ask the older members for 
additional information, to supplement the relatively scanty 
data obtained on our very first membership applications. 

On the new membership application, we ask for both office 
and home address; you may have the Review and correspond- 
ence sent to either address. If it is equally convenient for you, 
we prefer that you use your office address. The reason is that our 
entire membership record system is based upon the addresso- 
graph plates we use for mailing purposes. Such addressograph 
plates can conveniently handle four lines of information; while 
a fifth line is sometimes added, there is danger it will not print 
clearly. But four lines of information is a great deal; for 
example: 


Mr. R. W. Hudgens, President 
International Development Services, Inc. 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 

New York 30, New York 


Here we have the man’s name, his title or position, his SID 
membership number, the name of his organization, and his 
mailing address. The information on this addressograph plate 
is sufficient to prepare our fourfold directory—alphabetical, 
numerical, geographical, organizational. If the home address 
is used, neither position nor organization is shown on the plate. 
Sometimes, of course, title or position is too lengthly to be 
used in this way. We do use, for the directory and other pur- 
poses, other pertinent information on the membership applica- 
tion form. But we must enter it by hand, which obviously takes 
more time. So, when you can equally conveniently do so, please 
use an office address, and let us use as much information on 
your mailing slip as we can. 

When you move, please notify us promptly of change of ad- 
dress. And when you change organizations or jobs within the 


same organization, please also notify us promptly. Our infor- 
mation can be as up-to-date as you make it. 

Now let me speak frankly about another matter—member- 
ship dues. At the best, it costs a good deal of money to run 
SID and to publish the Review. Thus far, our only source of 
revenue has been membership dues. In time we may get foun- 
dation grants or advertising revenue, but membership dues will 
be the backbone of our finances for a long time. Months ago, 
the officers of SID proposed a membership dues schedule de- 
signed to do rough justice to geographical income differences 
among the members. That schedule, approved by the members 
at the 1959 annual conference, and later slightly modified by 
the Council, is as follows: 


Annual membership rates, including subscription to the Inter- 
national Development Review: 
Citizens of Canada or the USA, wherever stationed or 
Employees of United Nations agencies or other organ- 
izations with comparable salary scales, wherever sta- 
Citizens, other than those in the first two categories, of 
the United Kingdom, Western European countries, 


Citizens, other than those in the first two categories, of 

100.00 


Patrons: Individuals or organizations contributing $1000 or 
more 


Library subscription to the Review without membership $7.50 
(limited to public and institutional libraries) 


It was assumed that citizens of Canada and the United States 
wherever located could afford a $10 annual membership fee. 
It was assumed that citizens of these countries would be paid 
on salary scales of their countries even when they worked 
abroad. It was also assumed that employees of UN agencies, 
at least those located in the United States, would be paid on 
comparable salary scales. The annual dues are graduated down- 
ward for other countries, where professional salaries are usually 
lower. 

At best, SID will have a difficult time meeting its financial 
problems. We ask your full cooperation in paying dues on 
the schedule applicable to you. But we are most certainly not 
going to conduct an investigation to determine if you have paid 
the proper dues. 

As far as dues are concerned, there are several ways in which 
members can aid the executive secretary in the conduct of the 
Society’s business. 

First, applicants for membership should include with their 
application the first year’s dues, at the rate applicable to them. 
Under our present membership procedures, we do not accept 
a membership application unless it is accompanied by one 
year’s dues. (Formerly we did accept memberships on a “bill 
me later” basis; but this makes much extra work for us, and it 
only postpones the day of settlement for you.) 

Secondly, when you get a notice that your annual dues are 
payable, please send me the money promptly. Dués are now on 
a calendar year basis. Notices will be sent each year in January 
or February. New members who join after October 1 will not 
be asked to pay dues for the next calendar year; all other mem- 
bers will be asked to pay dues each year. When you get a 
dues-payable notice from me, you may return the notice with 
your payment, if the notice carries your name and membership 
number. Otherwise, be sure that the name on the check cor- 
responds exactly to the membership name; or indicate the 
membership number of the person for whom the dues are 
being paid. Occasionally we have great difficulty deciding whose 
membership is covered by the check we receive. 

From our viewpoint, it is simpler if you pay dues one year 
at a time. But you may pay dues for two or more years at one 
time; our new record system insures that you will receive proper 
credit for each year and will not be billed until you owe further 
dues. Members are certainly encouraged to make donations to 
SID, above their dues. A surprising number of people do. They 
apparently feel so enthusiastic about SID that they freely give 
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us money if they are able to afford larger sums. But if any of 
you do send me a larger sum than one year’s dues at the ap- 
plicable rate, please tell me what it covers. If I get a check 
for, say, $20 without explanation, I do not know whether it is 
(1) a donation, (2) two years’ dues, or (3) an error. And 
please do not send cash. Not infrequently, some trusting soul 
sends us a $10 bill in an envelope; one such came from a coun- 
try in the Middle East. Mails are trustworthy, but let us not 
tempt people; and I do not want currency loose in my office. 

When new members join, we send them a membership card. 
That is their receipt. When they get it, they know they are on 
our membership list. When you pay dues in later years, you 
will get no receipts; your canceled checks will serve as receipts. 
It saves us a good deal of time not to write a special receipt. 

I have dwelt on what may seem small details. But one way 
each of you can help the Society with its financial problem is 
by cooperation in just these small business details. If you have 
any questions, please write me. I will do my best to answer them. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARION CLAWSON 


Society for International Development 


REGULATIONS TO GOVERN LOCAL CHAPTERS 


1. POLICY. 


It is the policy of the Society for International Development 
to encourage the establishment of local chapters of its members. 


2. CHAPTER ACTIVITIES. 


Chapters of the Society are established to conduct the follow- 
ing activities: 

A. To promote an interchange of knowledge and experience 
concerning international technical and economic assistance for 
economic and social development, through meetings of the 
members of the chapter. 


B. To assist in promoting the purposes of the Society, as 
stated in the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society. 


3. PROVISO. 


In effectuating this policy and carrying out these activities, 
neither the Society nor any of its local chapters will carry on 
propaganda, or otherwise attempt, to influence legislation, in 
the United States of America or in any other country. Neither 
the Society nor any of its chapters will participate in any 
political campaign on behalf of any candidate for public office 
in any country or support any political party. No chapter will 
issue any statement to the public on any public issue either in 
the name of the Society or in the name of the chapter. 


4. PROCEDURE. 


A. Any group of members of the Society who reside in the 
same locality may initiate the establishment of a chapter for 
that locality by calling a meeting for the purpose, which the 
members of the Society resident in the locality shall be invited 
to attend; and by thereafter sending a letter to the Executive 
Secretary of the Society reporting the occurrence of such a 
meeting, enclosing a copy of the minutes of the meeting, giving 
the names of the persons present at the meeting, declaring the 
desire of the group to establish a chapter under these regulations 
in accordance with the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society, 
stating the geographic scope proposed for the particular chapter, 
and requesting the Council of the Society to recognize the group 
as a local chapter of the Society. 


B. Whenever the letter of the applicant group raises any 
question of policy which, in the opinion of the Executive Sec- 
retary, the Council should decide, the Executive Secretary will 
refer the letter to the Council with his recommendations. 


C. When the letter does not raise such a policy question, 
the Executive Secretary may, without referring the request to 
the Council, reply by notifying the applicant group that its 
request has been approved and that it may proceed to function 
as a local chapter of the Society under the Constitution ang 
By-Laws of the Society and these regulations. 


D. No members of the Society shall identify or consider 
themselves as a local chapter of the Society until such author. 
ization has been received by them from the Executive Secretary, 


E. It will be the responsibility of the Executive Secretary 
to promote, encourage and initiate the organization of local 
chapters in any locality where an appropriate number of 
members of the Society reside that is not already served by 
a local chapter. The Executive Secretary will assist applicant 
groups in defining suitable geographic boundaries for local 
chapters and in completing the details of their organization, | 


5. ORGANIZATION AND FINANCES OF CHAPTERS, 


A. Each chapter may determine its own organizational 
structure and schedule of meetings and other activities. Each 
chapter, however, shall as a minimum designate one officer 
to fulfill the functions of chairman or principal executive 
officer and one or two other persons to perform the functions 
usually performed by a secretary and a treasurer. 


B. The Society has made application to the Internal Revenue 
Service of the Government of the United States of America 
for tax exemption as a scientific organization and for the right 
of contributors to the Society to deduct such contributions on 
their tax returns. When such exemption and right of deduction 
are granted to the Society, they will not automatically become 
applicable to any of the local chapters of the Society. It is 
therefore the policy of the Society that no local chapter shall 
attempt to raise money to finance the activities either of the 
Society or of the chapter, except that each chapter is author- 
ized to assess and collect local chapter membership dues from 
its members in amounts sufficient to finance the activities of the 
chapter. Any chapter may also accept contributions to assist 
the chapter in performing its activities where the contributor 
understands that contributions to a chapter may not be tax 
deductible under the laws of the United States. A chapter 
may accept on behalf of the Society, for transmission to the 
Treasurer of the Society, contributions intended to assist the 
Society in conducting its activities. 


6. CURRENT REPORTS. 


The principal executive officer or the secretary of each 
chapter will transmit to the Executive Secretary of the Society 
a report in January of each year, listing the members of the 
chapter, describing its activities, and stating its receipts and 
expenditures. Chapters are invited to send to the Executive 
Secretary minutes of meetings of the chapter and other material 
of interest. 


7. GUIDANCE BY THE COUNCIL. 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Society provide that 
the Council shall have authority to control the establishment, 
guidance, and termination of local chapters; and that no 
chapter, officer, or member of the Society shall speak or write 
in the name of the Society or on its behalf without author- 
ization to do so given by the Council or by the President of 
the Society. 


Adopted by the Executive Committee 5 March 1960 


B 


NOTICES 


FORD FOUNDATION 


THE FORD FOUNDATION’S® LAW FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS PROGRAM, 
which was established in September 1958, will receive applica- 
tions for fellowships for the 1961-62 academic year until 
November 15, 1960. Faculty members of schools belonging to 
the Association of American Law Schools who have taught at 
least two academic years are eligible. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to enable outstanding teachers in American law schools 
to broaden their knowledge of the law as it relates to public 
and international problems and affairs. Its long-term aim is to 
strengthen the education of American law students for public 
and international responsibilities. The fellowships are for full- 
time research or study either in the United States or abroad. 
Application forms and information may be obtained from the 
Ford Foundation, Law Faculty Fellowships, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, USA. 


THE HAGUE 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES, The Hague, Netherlands 
(27 Molenstraat), offers graduate courses in Social Sciences 
(16-21 months), Social Welfare Policy (7 months), Public 
Administration (6 months), Comprehensive Planning, (4 
months—first time in September 1960). The maximum number 
of students per course is 25, the maximum number of associated 
(individual research) students, 10. Applications (which are 
considered on their individual merits) should be submitted to 
the Rector, Professor E. de Vries; or in India, to the Cultural 
Attaché, Royal Netherlands Embassy, 84 Golf Links Area, 
New Delhi. 


HARVARD 


THE CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AT HARVARD UNIVER- 
stry (Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, USA) is undertaking a 
series of studies on government and business in economic de- 
velopment financed by the Ford Foundation and under the 
direction of Professor Edward S. Mason®. Among those now 
under way are studies of government and business in four 
countries: Brazil—Lincoln Gordon®; Mexico—Raymond Ver- 
non; Iran—George Baldwin; Pakistan—Gustav Papanek®. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF COLLEGE (Greenlands, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxon, England) provides “a course of studies which 
investigates the principles and techniques of organization and 
administration in civil life” (industry, commerce, trade unions, 
public service). Each session lasts about 12 weeks. The next 
1960 session begins September 23; 1961 sessions begin January 
6, April 14, September 29. The course is limited to 66 persons, 
of whom 6 may be overseas candidates from any part of the 


world. Men and women are eligible; the basic qualificationsis 
practical experience; the upper age recommended is 42; candi- 
dates must be nominated by their employing organizations. 
— Sir Noel Hall; Registrar, Brigadier A. T. Cornwall- 
ones. 


LONDON 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE pro- 
vides a 6-months course in Industrial Financing, which includes 
selection and financing of investment projects, special capital 
problems of underdeveloped countries, capital markets. The 
course is for experienced senior officials normally 35-40 years 
of age. The School also offers a new one-year diploma course 
(financed by the Ford Foundation ) in Economic and Social 
Administration; divided into three branches—economics, gov- 
ernment, and social administration—the course provides for 
specialization in economic analysis and policy, theory and prac- 
tice of government, or social structure and policy. Candidates 
are normally university graduates. For information on either 
course write the Registrar of the School at Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London W.C.2, England. 


MICHIGAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN offers Development Economics 
as a new major field of graduate study beginning in Septem- 
ber 1960. Graduate students doing major work in development 
economics will be encouraged to concentrate on particular 
geographic regions. Opportunities for graduate research in 
international development exist not only in the Department of 
Economics but also in connection with other programs and 
activities of the University. Director of the new development 
economics program is Dr. Samuel P Hayes.° 

A number of fellowships have been made available under 
the National Defense Education Act for students beginning 
graduate work in September 1960. Candidates for these fellow- 
ships should request National Defense Fellowship application 
forms as soon as possible from Professor Gardner Ackley, 
Chairman, Department of Economics, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 


NCA 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS PROJECT OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS (headquar- 
ters, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, USA) will 
in 1960 continue its nationwide sponsorship of 3-day seminars 
and 2- and 3-week workshops on international relations for 
teachers and educators in secondary schools. Started in 1955 
with Ford Foundation financing, the Project has conducted 
some 200 such meetings during the past four years, in addition 
to providing consultation services for secondary school cur- 
ricula and distributing the six booklets in its Foreign Relations 
Series (“The United States and World Affairs,” “American 
Policy and the Soviet Challenge,” “Chinese Dilemma,” 
“America’s Role in the Middle East,” “America’s Stake in 
Western Europe,” “Southeast Asia and American Policy”). 
Written primarily for high-school students, these booklets have 
been used also by adult organizations. For information write 
the Director of the Project, James M. Becker, at the Chicago 
address. 


PARIS 


THE UNIVERSITE DE PARIS, INSTITUT D’'ETUDE DU DEVELOPPE- 
MENT ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIAL, offers graduate courses in eco- 
nomic and social development for French nationals and others. 
For information, address the Secretariat of the Institute at 96, 
Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6°, France. 


PITTSBURGH 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
USA) offers its first annual Institute in Economic, Social, and 
Industrial Development 9 May to 29 July 1960. The program 
includes a field trip to Puerto Rico. For information, address 
Dean Donald C. Stone’. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION (largest in the USA) offers a course in Ad- 
ministration of Technical Assistance Programs for the third 
year this spring. The course, which is built on the extensive 
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experience the School has had in overseas administration and 
technical assistance, is taught by Professor Richard W. Gable’. 
A bibliography has been prepared for use by students in 
writing seminar papers and reports. A candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Public Administration may choose this field as 
part of his program. The School of Public Administration cur- 
rently has a team of nine professors in Brazil who are helping 
three universities (Pernambuco in Recife, Bahia in Salvador, 
Rio Grande do Sul in Porto Alegre), the Public Service Schoo] 
of the National Department of Administration (DASP), and 
the Brazilian School of Public Administration (EBAP) in the 
Getulio Vargas Foundation, to develop their instructional pro- 
grams in public administration. A group of Brazilian scholars 
has been selected to attend USC in preparation for later teach- 
ing responsibilities in the Brazilian institutions in this program. 
Address: Los Angeles 7, California. Dean: Henry Reining, Jr.° 


STANFORD 


THE STANFORD INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM IN SMALL INDUSTRY 
MANAGEMENT (SIPSIM), inaugurated in 1959 jointly by the 
Stanford University Graduate School of Business and the 
International Industrial Development Center of Stanford Re- 
search Institute’, is designed for two groups of persons from 
newly industrializing countries—managers of small industrial 
enterprises, and management counselors and industrial exten- 
sion workers and development officials who work with small 
industry. Instruction includes lectures, seminar discussions, 
internships, and field trips. The first twelve weeks (June 22- 
September 16, 1960) are for both small-industry managers 
and counselors. Subjects covered are Accounting and Control, 
Production, Marketing, Small Business Finance, Industrial Re- 
lations, Small Business Management. The second part of the 
course (September 19-December 9) covers counseling tech- 
niques and industrial development organizations and is de- 
signed primarily for counselors. Emphasis is on the newly 
industrializing countries and their policies toward small in- 
dustry, the problems of locating entrepreneurs and developing 
managerial information, and the role and techniques of various 
kinds of development organizations—advisory services, research 
institutes, financing agencies, and educational institutions. The 
first part of the course is held at Stanford University, the second 
at Stanford Research Institute. The co-directors of the course 
are Professor Frank K. Shallenberger of Stanford University 
and Dr. Eugene Staley® of Stanford Research Institute. For 
information address the Course Coordinator, Donald R. Lig- 
gett, Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California, USA. 


SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY’S° MAXWELL SCHOOL will conduct its third 
annual Maxwell Institute on American Overseas Operations 
August 15-28, 1960. “This Institute is designed especially for 
policy level and advanced administrative personnel with re- 
sponsibilities. in recruitment, selection and supervision of over- 
seas operations in government, business, and philanthropic- 
religious agencies; for technical experts about to embark on 
overseas assignments; and for teachers and training officers 
concerned with the preparation of personnel for service in 
foreign countries. The curriculum encompasses such topics as 
American foreign policy and operations, cultural patterns and 
social change, economic development, Soviet external opera- 


tions, and the American heritage. Enrollment is limited ang 
sessions will be held at the Pinebrook campus of Syracuse # 
University at Saranac Inn, N. Y., in the Adirondacks.” 

“The Maxwell Graduate Overseas Training Program, be. 
ginning June 6, 1960, offers an experience at the post-graduate 
level for qualified men and women interested in overseas 
careers with government agencies, business firms, and philan- 
thropic-religious organizations. The program terminates jp 
January. The first ten weeks in Syracuse are devoted to a 
rigorous interdisciplinary seminar followed by four weeks of 
intensive language training in which conversational facility 
is stressed. The students then go overseas as a group to one 
foreign country where they pursue an individual research. 
internship project for four months. Japan has been selected 
for 1960-61. The number of students in the program is limited,” 

Director of both programs is Prof. Gerard J. Mangone. For 
information address the Dean, Maxwell Graduate School, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y., USA. 


TOULOUSE 


THE UNIVERSITE DE TOULOUSE, INSTITUT D'ETUDES INTERNA- 
TIONALES ET DES PAYS EN VOIE DE DEVELOPPEMENT, created 
in August 1959, offers a one-year course of study which in. 
cludes lectures, seminars, and public conferences. For informa- 
tion, address Secretariat de l’Institut, Faculté de Droit, Univer. 
sité de Toulouse, Toulouse, France. 


VANDERBILT 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY (Nashville 5, Tennessee, USA) offers 
a Graduate Program in Economic Development of which Pro- 
fessor Reynold E. Carlson is Director. The autumn semester 
begins in September, spring in January, summer in June. ICA 
sends about 25 foreign participants to the school each year. 


WILLIAMS 


THE WINTER COLLEGE CENTER FOR DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 
(established under Ford Foundation grant in 1959) offers 
graduate study leading to the degree of M.A. in development 
economics. The 1960-61 course opens in September, ends in 
June. The course is “specifically adapted to the needs of over- 
seas students preparing for positions of responsibility in public 
or private agencies in countries faced with problems of eco- 
nomic development.” For information, address the Center at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, USA. 


YALE 


YALE UNIVERSITY'S INSTITUTE OF FAR EASTERN LANGUAGES Offers 
intensive full-time (30 hours a week) courses in Mandarin 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean regularly, and in Cantonese, 
Vietnamese, Burmese, Thai, and Indonesian when the demand 
justifies. Instruction embraces speaking, comprehension, and 
reading. Courses are at elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
levels, each consisting of two 4-month terms. All students are 
required to take an area orientation course in addition. The 
Institute confers no degree but grants certificates. There are 
no specific requirements for entrance other than ability to profit 
by the course. Address the Director, Institute of Far Eastem 
Languages, 2595 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut, USA. 


BOOKS 


Three Reviews 


MAURICE T. PRICE 


The First Look at. 

151 pp. Rutgers U. 1959 
THE UNDERDEVELOPED BULK of the world has confronted our 
specialists with kaleidoscopic cross-cultural problems. They may 
be viewed as, first, identifying, analyzing, and estimating both 


Robert Bunker and John Adair. 


Cross-cultural research in technological change was launched 


the indigenous cultural features relevant to any proposed tech- 
nical innovations and the mutual influence of the two; and 
secondly, learning how to lessen the understandable fear an¢ 
resentment of peoples now first experiencing rapid change, 
how to prevent inept human relations from disrupting other 
wise sound programs and converting potential friends to ene 
mies, and how to enlist popular acceptance and creative sup-, 
port of advisable technical programs. 


In the forefront of the specialists concerned with these prob- 
lems have been the members of the Cornell University Faculty 
of Sociology and Anthropology. Even before Point Four, the 
Carnegie Corporation enabled them to undertake a “bold new 
program” of research and training for assisting have-not areas. 


in Asia and Latin America, and an experiment in cross 
cultural training in this country. For the latter, indispensable 


assistance was given by officers of the U. S. Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior, and later, support by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. During each of the four summers, 1949 to 
1952, a small cross-cultural experimental seminar was con- 
ducted in our own Southwestern states, using a fresh group of 
administrators and technicians as students each summer. Evi- 
dently to prevent these students from becoming dogmatic about 
single concrete solutions rather than arriving at widely appli- 
cable approaches and attitudes, each of these seminars invaded 
three different culture groups—the Papago Indians, the Navaho 
Indians, and the Spanish-Americans in Truchas, New Mexico; 
and the seminar groups themselves were arranged to include 
citizens of Asia and Latin America as well as of the United 
States. 

Symbolic of the stark, independent laboratory training which 
followed the students’ preliminary study and briefing was the 
dropping of each administrator or technician at the door of the 
utter stranger he was to try to become acquainted with during 
the seminar’s stay among the Papagos (and the same later in 
each of the other two culture groups successively). The con- 
centrated “culture shock” of this first “jump” was “bitterly 
hard for some students.” But each evening brought a group 
laboratory also. In it, these experiences were shared. So were 
insights. The “social perceptions” of each emerged. And as 
each “learned the hard way” to evoke native cooperativeness, 
each also learned how greatly he could be helped by intimate 
cooperative give-and-take with his fellow technicians and ad- 
ministrators. 

You may take exception to items of this individual-and- 
group, study-and-laboratory training. I did. So did a few of the 
students. This was expected. It should not, however, prevent any 
of us from studying the invaluable lessons of this bold experi- 
ment in the deeply humane versus the totalitarian approach 
to the huge problem of indigenizing rapid economic and social 
development in less-developed parts of the world. What is 
needed is guided applications of those lessons in continued 
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countries, as in ours, is conditioned by “social” factors. To find 
any broad social-science studies of these factors, such as this 
collection, is a boon. It contains a general review by the expert 
socio-economic geographer Daryll Forde, a survey of recent 
and current field studies up to 1952, a special study (in the 
Belgian Congo) under UNESCO’s auspices to show how studies 
should be made as well as to uncover a specific situation, and 
the papers at a UNESCO conference in 1954 for which the 
above review, survey, and study had been provided as back- 
ground materials. Authoritative and scientific, the book is one 
of the products of UNESCO’s Tensions and Technology Series. 
To any individual or organization working in or on Africa 
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THIS IS A RICH MINE, intimately relevant to a costly aspect of 
Westerners’ activities overseas. Its primary concern is with 
tensions and conflicts, and means of producing amity and peace, 
among individuals, groups, political states, and peoples, of 
differing types and cultures. In this field it exposes popular 
illusions, presents scientific findings and hypotheses, and dis- 
cusses effectuation of ideals. The project was undertaken as 
part of the program of UNESCO’s extensive but too little 
known “Tensions Project.” Its valuable classified bibliography 
of 1160 items is continuously referred to in the text. The study’s 
concentrated riches on a wide range of practical and ideological 
problems and interests invite delving many times for short 
periods. It will then function as a reference book. This reviewer 
would like to suggest to UNESCO that a popularized edition 
of the Tensions Project reports should attract many thousands 
of less sophisticated readers all over the world than those 
reached by the technical versions. 
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and Social Cooperation” (Brookings 1958), the reports on 
Morocco and Tunisia in “FAO Mediterranean Development 
Project” (Rome 1959), and “The Foreign Aid Expenditures of 
the United States” in a study prepared by the Joint Economic 
Committee (U S. Government Printing Office 1957). A founder 
of SID, he was on the Interim Commission, served as Chair- 
man of the 1960 Conference Committee, and is a member 
of the SID Editorial Board. (Vol. II No 1.) 


Nathan Bar-Yaacov, Labor Attaché of the Embassy of Israel in 
Washington since mid-1956, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1912 and received his LL.B. degree from Glasgow Uni- 
versity. From 1939 to 1948 he served as Executive Director 
of the Liaison Office of the Histadrut (Israel Federation of 
Labor) in London. He settled in Israel in 1948 and was ap- 


“has been adopted throughout the world for converting man- 


pointed Deputy Director of the Histadrut’s International Rela. 
tions Department; representing Histadrut at various intone 
tional labor conferences in Geneva, Vienna, and New York. 
At the 1956 Convention of the Histadrut he was elected to 
its Executive Board as Alternate Member. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Roy Blough® has been professor of international business at 
Columbia University since 1955. Formerly he was principal 
director of the UN Department of Economic Affairs (1952-55), 
Member of the Council of Economic Advisors to the President 
(1950-52), professor of economics and political science at the 
University of Chicago (1946-52, on leave 1950-52), director 
of tax research in the U. S. Treasury Department (1938-46), 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury (1944-46), and asso- 
ciate professor and professor of history and economics at 
Manchester College (1922-25). Professor Blough has served 
as tax advisor on missions to Turkey and Peru and is the author r 
of “The Federal Taxing Process” (1952) and co-author of 
“Facing the Tax Problem” (1937). He edited the National Tax 
Journal in 1947-50. Born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1901, 
he attended Manchester College, Indiana (A.B. 1921, LL.D, 
1944) and the University of Wisconsin (M.A. 1922, PhD. | 
1929), receiving an honorary L.H.D. degree from Columbia in 
1954. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Lucy Williams Brown’ is Chief of the Near East and South 
Asia Branch, Community Development Division, ICA. She has 
been in this division since 1954 and with ICA (or its prede- { 
cessor) since 1951. Previously she had worked with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, the China Mission of UNRRA, 
the (US) War Relocation Authority, and for eight years the 
Works Progress Administration (WPA). Born in the State of 
Georgia, she has studied at Florida State College, George Wash- | 
ington University (LL.B. 1932), and American University. Be- 
fore going into welfare and community work, she had had 
several years’ experience as teacher, secretary, and research 
worker. Miss Brown was on the SID Interim Commission and 
is currently a member of the Council. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Howard S. Carpenter, currently the Near East and South Asian 
Specialist of the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, has been with the Department for 
more than 20 years, mostly in manpower operations. During 
the period 1950-52 at Geneva, Switzerland, he was chief of 
the International Labour Office’s staff engaged in preparing 
the International Standard Classification of Occupations, which 


power facts and figures to a comparable basis from one coun- 
try to another, and for preparing world census figures. In 
1954-56 he was chief of the Department of Labor’s staff in 
Europe and the Near East, engaged in matching occupational 
qualifications of refugees with jobs they were to fill in the 
USA. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Antonio Carrillo-Flores, Ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States of America, leads an extraordinarily active life and has 
had a crowded career, of which only a few highlights can be 
given in a brief space. Graduating in 1929 from the University 
of Mexico, he was professor of law and administration at the 
University for 15 years, professor in the National School of 
Economics for 5 years, Director of the National School of 
Jurisprudence for 2 years. He held various posts in the Federal 
Justice Administration, was magistrate and founder of the Fed- 
eral Fiscal Court, and for the past 20 years has devoted his 
time mainly to Mexican financial administration. His duties 
in this field have included service as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Bank of Mexico, Director General of Credit 
in the Department of the Treasury, Director General of 
Nacional Financiera (National Finance Corporation), and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He has been Mexican delegate (and 
frequently served as chairman) at many economic and finan- 
cial conferences of inter-American or world scope, including 
the United Nations, FAO, the Board of Governors of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, the Inter Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council, and the Inter American 
Economic Conference. Author of “Economics and the Rights 
of Man in the Constitution of Mexico,” “The Juridical De- 
fense of Private Citizens before the Administration in Mexico,” 
and numerous monographs, Ambassador Carrillo-Flores has 
been decorated by the governments of Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Italy. (Vol. II No.1.) 


Gordon R. Clapp is President of Development and Resources 
Corporation’, which he helped to organize in 1955. After serv- 


ing as Director of Admissions and Assistant Dean of Lawrence 
College, he went to the Tennessee Valley Authority in 1933 
and became Director of Personnel of that agency in 1936. He 
served as General Manager of TVA from 1939 to 1946 and 
as Chairman of the Board until 1954. Upon expiration of his 
service with TVA, he became Deputy City Administrator of 
the City of New York. Mr. Clapp was Chairman of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, 1949; 
a member of the President’s Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tion, 1936 to 1939; Chairman of the Commission on Em- 
ployee Relations in Public Service of the Civil Service Assembly, 
1942. He has been a member of the Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, since 1953, and is the author of 
“The TVA—An Approach to the Development of a Region” 
(U. of Chicago Press 1955). He holds A.B. and LL.D. degrees 
from Lawrence College and an M.A. from the University of 
Chicago. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Lincoln H. Clark® is professor of marketing in the Graduate 
School of Business of New York University and director of the 
University’s Wallace Clark Center of International Manage- 
ment. Currently, he is owner and head of the Connecticut Boat 
Co. (outboard motor boats) and directs a research organiza- 
tion, Consumer Behavior, Inc. Formerly director of CARE, 
Inc., he has been consultant on general marketing and research 
methodology for manufacturers, retailers, trade associations, 
and advertising agencies, as well as for the Government of 
India, UNRRA, FAO, and EPA. He has also been wholesale 
buyer for a large department store, editor of the Journal of 
Marketing, and assistant professor of Business Administration 
in the University of Maryland. His publications include “Con- 
sumer Behavior” (editor—3 volumes) and “Marketing of Small 
Industry Products.” Born in New Rochelle, New York, in 
1911, Dr. Clark holds A.B., M.B.A., and Ph.D. degrees and has 
studied at Wesleyan University, the University of Munich, the 
University of Zurich, the University of Grenoble, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A charter member of SID, he is currently 
serving on the Finance Committee. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Robert Carter Cook became president of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau in 1959 after serving as its director (and editor 
of its Population Bulletin) since 1951. He has also been editor 
of the Journal of Heredity since 1952, having served as man- 
aging editor for the previous 30 years. In the medical school of 
George Washington University he has been professional lec- 
turer on medical genetics since 1944 and lecturer on biology 
since 1946. A fellow of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Mr. Cook has been director of the Asso- 
ciation for Research in Human Heredity and in 1956 received 
the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation award in planned 
parenthood. He is the author of “Human Fertility: the Modern 
Dilemma” (1954). Born in Washington, D. C., in 1898, he 
attended George Washington University and the University of 
Maryland (pre-medical). (Vol. II No. 1.) 


William Orville Douglas, Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court since 1939, was admitted to the New York bar in 1926, 
practiced in New York, joined the law faculties of Columbia 
and Yale, served as a committee chairman in the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, and became 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission. Keenly 
interested in conservation and in international affairs, his first- 
hand studies and travel in many countries resulted in the writ- 
ing of such books as “West of the Indies” and “Exploring the 
Himalaya” (1958), “Russian Journey” (1956), “North from 
Malaya” (1953), “Beyond the High Himalayas” (1952) 
“Strange Lands and Friendly People” (1951), and “Of Man and 
Mountains” (1950). He is also author of “America Challenged” 
(1960), “The Right of the People” (1958), “We the Judges” 
(1955), “An Almanac of Liberty” (1954) and of various law 
case books. Born in Main, Minnesota, in 1898, Justice Douglas 
studied at Whiteman College (A.B. 1920), and Columbia Uni- 
versity (LL.B. 1925) and has received honorary degrees from 
Yale, Whiteman, Wesleyan, Washington and Jefferson, William 
and Mary, Rollins, National University, the New School for 
Social Research, the University of Toledo, and Bucknell (Vol. 
II No. 1.) 


Nguyen Phu Duc°® is First Secretary of the Embassy of Viet- 
Nam in Washington, in charge of information and press affairs. 
Previously, in 1952-53, he had been legal advisor for the 
Vietnamese Army at General Headquarters in Saigon. He holds 
degrees from Harvard Law School—Doctor of Juridical Science 


(S.J.D.) 1956, LL.M. 1954; the Law School of the University 
of Hanoi—Doctorat en Droit 1953 magna cum laude, Licence 
en Droit 1950 cum laude; Lycée Albert Sarrault, Hanoi, and 
Lycée Lersin, Dalat, Baccalaureat I and II, 1944 and 1945. A 
charter member of SID, he served on the 1960 Conference 


mp es and is currently a member of the Council. (Vol. II 
o. 1. 


Stephen Enke°, who came to Yale University as visiting profes- 
sor of Economics in 1959, had previously been chief of the 
Logistics Department of the Rand Corporation for ten years 
(1948-58) and at the University of California in Los Angeles 
for six years (1942-48) as lecturer in the School of Business 
Administration, research associate in the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, and assistant professor in the Department of Eco- 
nomics. In British Columbia, where he was born in Victoria in 
1916, he had been Secretary of the Coal and Petroleum Control 
Board. Coming to the USA in 1933, he attended Stanford 
University (A.B. and M.A.) and Harvard (Masters degree in 
Public Administration, Ph.D. in Economics, Littauer Fellow). 
He was the recipient of a Guggenheim award in 1955-56. Dr. 
Enke became a naturalized U. S. citizen in 1942, has traveled in 
more than 30 countries, and is the author of “Intermediate 
Economic Theory” (1948), “International Economics” (with 
V. Salera—3rd edition 1957), and many professional articles. 
(Vol. II No. 1.) 


Luther H. Evans,° currently serving as senior consultant in the 
Governmental Studies Division of the Brookings Institution 
(surveying Federal departmental libraries) was Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO from July 1953 to December 1958, following 
eight years as Librarian of Congress of the USA beginning in 
1945. Born in Texas in 1902, he is a graduate of the University 
of Texas (A.B. 1923, M.A. 1924) and Stanford University 
(Ph.D. 1927) and for eight years taught political science (at 
New York University, Dartmouth College, and Princeton Uni- 
versity), prior to organizing and eventually directing the His- 
torical Records Survey of the U. S. Works Projects Adminis- 
tration. He joined the staff of the Library of Congress in 1939 
as Director of the Legislative Reference Service, and in 1945 
was advisor to the U. S. delegation at the London conference 
that established UNESCO, subsequently serving as chairman of 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. He was active in 
the preparation of the Universal Copyright Convention, devel- 
oped under UNESCO’s auspices. Dr. Evans has served as an 
officer of the American Library Association, vice-president of 
the Society of American Archivists and the International Fed- 
eration of Documentation, and President of the American Doc- 
umentation Institute. He is the author of “The Virgin Islands 
from Naval Base to New Deal” and of many articles in profes- 
sional journals, and has received honorary degrees from nine 
colleges and universities. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Arthur Fletcher® and his wife Vivian Fletcher® have for the past 
eleven years been editor-publishers of the newsletier Briefing 
on UN Affairs and consultants on UN relations. Concurrently, 
they carry on an entirely separate activity as publisher-owners 
of Worldwide Press Service, which provides client newspapers 
in nine countries (including the USA and Canada) with byline 
stories from WPS correspondents around the world. Arthur 
Fletcher had previously been associated with WPS as UN 
correspondent, executive editor, and general manager and had 
also been correspondent for the Press Trust of India (Reuters). 
For several years after the war he was a senior UN informa- 
tion officer and had been director of information for the 
UNRRA mission to Greece. He is a graduate (M.A.) of the 
University of Pennsylvania and has attended the Geneva School 
of International Studies in Switzerland. Mrs. Fletcher is a 
former free-lance radio and magazine writer, press correspond- 
ent, and editor. In SID, Arthur Fletcher is currently a member 
of the Finance Committee. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Irving S. Friedman® has been Director of the Exchange Restric- 
tions Department of the International Monetary Fund since 
1951. Previously he had served as Assistant to the Deputy Man- 
aging Director of the Fund and Chief of the United States- 
Canada Division of the Research Department. In these capaci- 
ties he has represented the Fund on missions to member coun- 
tries and at various international conferences. Before joining 
IMF in 1946 he was with the United States Treasury for five 
years in what is now the Office of International Finance, of 
which he became Assistant Director. During that period of time 
he acted as Financial Attaché in the U. S. Embassy in China 
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and Financial Advisor to U. S. Army Headquarters there, and 
served on special financial missions to the Middle East and 
India. He had previously been Assistant to the Government of 
India Trade Commissioner in the United States. Dr. Friedman 
has published many articles on financial and economic matters, 
is the author of a number of books on international economic 
problems, and has lectured at various universities in the 
USA and other countries. Born in New York City in 1915, he 
was a University Fellow at Columbia University, from which 
he holds a Ph.D. degree. He is currently a member of the Coun- 
cil of SID. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Joao Goncalvez de Souza® was appointed executive director of 
the Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of 
American States (Washington, D. C.) in 1957. Previously, 
in Brazil, he had been executive secretary of the National 
Committee on Agrarian Policy (1950-56), President of the 
National Institute of Immigration and Colonization (1955), 
delegate of Brazil to the Council and conferences of FAO 
(1950-55), director of the UN Rural Welfare Seminar in Rio 
(1952) and the FAO seminar on Land Problems in Sao Paulo 
(1953), and vice-president of the International Catholic Con- 
gress on Land Problems and Agrarian Reform in Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Rome (1952). He holds an M.S. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin (1946), a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Brazil (1940), and an agricultural engineering degree 
from Rural University, Brazil (1939). A founder of SID, Dr. 
Gongalvez was a member of the Interim Commission, has 
served on various committees, and is currently a member of 
the Council. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Joseph Grunwald’®, who heads the Institute of Economics of the 
University of Chile, received his Ph.D. in economics from 
Columbia University and has taught in both South America 
and the USA. During the past few years he has made his 
Institute one of the outstanding economic research organizations 
in the Western Hemisphere. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Felipe Herrera was appointed president of the newly estab- 
lished Inter-American Development Bank in February 1960. 
In 1943 he joined the legal department of the Central Bank of 
Chile and was appointed Undersecretary of Economy and Com- 
merce in 1952. He served as Minister of Finance from June 
to October 1953, and from 1953 to 1958 as General Manager 
of the Central Bank of Chile—concurrently as Alternate Gov- 
ernor for Chile of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. He was appointed Governor of these two in- 
stitutions for Chile in 1958. Mr. Herrera was professor of 
Political Economy at the Law School of the University of Chile 
from 1947 to 1958 and also professor in the: University’s School 
of Economics and School of Sociology. He has participated in 
numerous international conferences and is the author of articles 
on monetary and fiscal problems and economic development. 
Mr. Herrera obtained the degree of Licenciado in Law and 
Social Sciences from the University of Chile in 1946 and did 
postgraduate work at the London School of Economics in 1950 
and 1951. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Reed J. Irvine joined the Federal Reserve System in 1951 and 
has specialized in the economic problems of Asia and in eco- 
nomic development. He is now Chief of the Far Eastern Sec- 
tion of the Reserve System’s Board of Governors. In 1946 he 
served on the staff of the Allied Council for Japan and in 
1947-48 on the staff of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Japan. He studied at the University of Utah (A.B. 
1942), the University of Colorado, the University of Washing- 
ton, and Oxford (B. Litt., 1951). He has written extensively on 
Far East economic questions. (Vol. II No. 1.) x 


Barbara Ward, Lady Jackson, economist and writer, has been 
assistant editor of The Economist (London) since 1940. She 
married Commander Sir Robert Jackson, Development Com- 
missioner to the Government of Ghana, in 1950. Born in York, 
England, in 1914, Lady Jackson was a student in the Convent 
of Jesus and Mary, Felixstowe, 1921-29; the Lycée Moliére 
and the Sorbonne, Paris 1929-31; Die Klause Jungenheim, 
Germany, 1932-35; Somerville College, Oxford (exhibitioner), 
1935. She has been awarded honorary degrees by Fordham, 
Columbia, Kenyon College, Harvard, Smith College, and 
Canisius College. In 1936-39, before joining The Economist, 
she was lecturer in university extension courses at Cambridge, 
and she has been visiting lecturer at Harvard since 1957. 
Trustee of Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Theatres since 1945, she 
was a member of the Council of the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs 1943-45, a governor of BBC 1946-50, and 
national president of the Catholic Women’s League 1948-50, 
Lady Jackson is author of “Five Ideas That Changed the 
World” (1959), “The Interplay of East and West” (1957) 
“Faith and Freedom” (1955) “Policy for the West” (1951), 
“The West at Bay” (1948), “Turkey” (1941), “The Inter. 
national Share-out” (1938). (Vol. II No. 1.) : 


E. Ross Jenney,” M.D., Assistant Chief of the Division of In. 
ternational Health, U. S. Public Health Service, has had 30 
years of international experience in public health and medicine, 
beginning with service in the Labrador Medical Mission of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell in 1930, followed by U. S. Army, British 
Army, and U. S. Foreign Service assignments in California, 
Hawaii, England, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Bavaria, Indo- 
nesia, Chile, and Brazil, plus command of a British Army 
hospital ship carrying 1250 Russian patients to Murmansk. He 
was awarded the Freedom Cross by the King of Norway in § 
1945 and received the Public Health Service Award (USA) in 
1958. A graduate of the University of Southern California 
(B.Sc. 1927), Northwestern University (M.D. 1931), and the 
University of California (M.P.H. 1948), he was born in Lon- | 
don, England, of American parents in 1902. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Martin Kriesberg® is head of Management Studies for the Mar- 
keting Research Staff of the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He is also adjunct professor 
in the School of Government and Public Administration, 
American University, and chairman of the Committee on Gen- 
eral Administration of the USDA Graduate School. In 1956 he 
was with the UN Technical Assistance Administration (on 
leave from USDA) as technical expert to help establish the 
School of Public and Business Administration at the Hebrew 
University in Israel. Formerly a principal in marketing man- 
agement firms in Chicago, he has served with the Commerce 
Department, the Census Bureau, and the War Production 
Board. Born in Chicago in 1917 he holds a B.S. degree from 
Northwestern University (1940) and a Ph.D. from Harvard 
(1947) on a graduate fellowship. He is a Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council and has received the AMS Superior 
Service Award. Dr. Kriesberg has contributed to books and 
professional journals in the fields of administration, marketing, 
and public opinion. A founder of SID, he served on the Interim 
Commission and was chairman of the Arrangements Commit- 
tee for the 1960 Conference. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Robert M. Macy, Chief of the International Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget since 1952, joined that Bureau in 
1950 after serving for two years in Paris with Ambassador 
Harriman as a Marshall Plan-Mutual Defense program co- 
ordinator. His public service career, interspersed with work in 
private industry, began with seven years as economist in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, starting in 1933. He holds a 
Ph.D. from Harvard (1938), M.B.A. from Stanford Univer- 
sity (1932), B.S. from the University of Iowa (1930). (Vol. 
II, No. 1.) 


Arthur W. Marget has been Director of the Division of Inter- 
national Finance, Board of Governors, U.S. Federal Reserve 
System since 1950. A Harvard graduate (A.B. 1920, M.A. 1921, 
Ph.D. 1927) he also studied at the Universities of London, Cam- 
bridge, and Berlin in 1920-21. In the earlier part of his career 
he was an assistant and instructor in economics at Harvard, as- 
sociate professor and professor of economics at the University 
of Minnesota, and visiting professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of California. Mr. Marget served as Chief of the Finance 
Division of the U.S. Element, Allied Commission for Austria, 
1945-48, and as Chief of the Economic Division, 1947-48; 
Economic Advisor, Council of Foreign Ministers, London and 
Moscow, 1947; Consultant to the U.S. Treasury, 1948; and 
Chief of the Finance Division of the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative, ECA, 1948-49. He is the author of “The Theory of 
Prices” and of numerous articles on economic questions. (Vol. 
II No. 1.) 


W. Parker Mauldin is Associate Demographic Director of the 
Population Council, New York. He was formerly Chief of the 
Foreign Manpower Research Office of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. He holds a B.S. degree from Clemson College (1935) 
and M.A. from the University of Virginia (1936). Among his 
recent publications are “The Population of Poland” (co-author), 
1954; “Illustrated Estimates and Projections of the Population 
of Pakistan, 1951-1991”—LInstitute of Development Economics, 
Karachi, 1959 (co-author); “Fertility Control in Communist 


Countries: Policy and Practice’—Milbank Memorial Fund 
Conference, 1959. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Stanley D. Metzger’, Professor of Law at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law center, was formerly Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economic Affairs, U. S. Department of State, 1952-60, and 
attorney in the Department 1946-52. Prior to 1946 he served 
as attorney in a number of other government agencies. Pro- 
fessor Metzger was Legal Adviser in the negotiation of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty; to the United States delegations to the 
Bogota and Buenos Aires Economic Conferences; in the negotia- 
tion of the agreement establishing the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank; to conferences on rubber, wheat, and tin; in the 
drafting and legislative presentation of the Trade Agreements 
Acts of 1955 and 1958; and in the conferences on the Suez 
Canal. A graduate of Cornell University (A.B., LL.B.) and 
Member of the Bar of New York and of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, he is the author of various articles and book 
reviews in legal and other periodicals. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Arthur T. Mosher’ has since 1957 been executive director of 
the Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs (founded by 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd, who is its President). Dr. Mosher 
directs the Council’s program of fellowships, visiting profes- 
sorships, research grants, and special projects, in cooperation 
with Asian agricultural colleges. His entire career (beginning 
long before Point 4) has been in the field now known as tech- 
nical cooperation, mostly in Asia but to some extent in Latin 
America. After spending 20 years at the missionary Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute in India, the last five years as principal, 
he made a two-year study of agricultural technical cooperation 
in Latin America as part of a University of Chicago project 
financed by the Ford Foundation. This was followed by two 
years at Cornell University directing a seminar, also Ford- 
financed, on problems of community development and agricul- 
tural extension abroad, Born in Ames, Iowa, in 1910, he holds 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from the University of Illinois and Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. He is author of “Technical Co- 
operation in Latin America” (1958) and co-author of “Experi- 
ment in Extension: the Gaon Sathi” (1956). At the 1960 Con- 
ference, Dr. Mosher was elected Vice-President of SID. (Vol. 
II No. 1.) 


Chakravarthi VY. Narasimhan has been Under Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs in the United Nations since December 
1958, and early in 1960 was also appointed Associate Man- 
aging Director of the UN Special Fund. Previously he had 
served for two years as Executive Secretary of the UN Econo- 
mic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Born in Srirangam, 
South India, in 1915, he was educated at Madras University 
and Oxford, entering the Indian Civil Service in 1936. In 
1945-48 he was Deputy Secretary of the Development Depart- 
ment in the Madras Government. He joined the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the Government of India in 1950 and the 
Ministry of Finance in 1953. Here he was in charge of the 
planning and coordination of external assistance and was serv- 
ing as joint secretary of the Ministry’s Economic Affairs De- 
partment at the time of the ECAFE appointment. In the 
USA, Mr. Narasimhan has a daughter studying at Johns Hop- 
kins University and another at Barnard College, Columbia 
University. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Harvey S. Perloff,° Director of the Program of Regional Studies 
of Resources for the Future since 1955, had previously been 
a member of the United Nations Mission to Turkey and Israel; 
established the Economics Division of the Puerto Rican Plan- 
ning Board (equivalent to the U. S. Council of Economic 
Advisors); served as consultant to various Chicago agencies 
and to the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission; 
was Associate Professor of Social Science and Director of the 
Program of Education and Research in Planning at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; prepared a report on the Puerto Rico 
economy at the Social Science Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico; and served as economist for the Board 
of Governors of the U. S. Federal Reserve System. He holds a 
Ph.D. degree from Harvard (Godwin fellowship) and an A.B. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Perloff is the co- 
author of the forthcoming “Regional Economic Growth in the 
United States” and author of “Education for Planning—City, 
State, and National” (Johns Hopkins 1957), Puerto Rico’s 
Economic Future (U. of Chicago 1950), and State and Local 
Finance in the National Economy (with Alvin H. Hansen— 
Norton 1944). (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Maurice T. Price® is a free-lance consultant, social scientist, and 
foreign area specialist (as well as writer and editor) who has 
recently led seminar groups in several governmental agencies 
training for service in South and East Asia. Prior to 1957 he 
had for some eight years (1949-57) been concerned with 
aspects of intelligence work mainly as an advisor and monitor 
on Far East affairs in the US Air Force. In 1927-45 he was 
engaged in university teaching and research in social science 
in the Universities of Washington, Chicago, Illinois, and Wayne 
State—broken by a four-year Interlude (1935-39) in the USDA 
Soil Conservation Service working in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on problems of Indian reservations. 
Earlier, he had spent ten years (1917-27) in China in editing 
and publishing work (college and school textbooks) with Ed- 
ward Evans & Sons, Ltd., Shanghai and Tientsin. Dr. Price 
holds the degrees of A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. (magna cum laude) 
from the University of Chicago. He is the author of “Christian 
Missions and Oriental Civilizations—a Study in Culture Con- 
tact,” three government reports on American Indian reserva- 
tions, and many articles and reviews. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Stefan H. Robock® is Deputy Director, Area Development Divi- 
sion, Committee for Economic Development. Prior to assuming 
his post with CED in 1958, he was Director of Economic Re- 
search for the Midwest Research Institute in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Under the United Nations Technical Assistance pro- 
gram, he served for two years (1954-1956) as Economic 
Development Adviser to Brazil, and in India as Adviser on 
Regional Development Programming. From 1949 to 1954 he 
was Chief Economist of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Prior 
to his TVA experience, he worked as economist for a number 
of government agencies, including the Antitrust Division of the 
U. S. Department of Justice and the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Robock received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard 
University. He is author of “Why Industry Moves South,” 
“Nuclear Power and Economic Development in Brazil,” and 
a number of books and professional articles in the field of 
economic development. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Walt Whitman Rostow ° has been Professor of Economic His- 
tory at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology since 1951. 
In 1958-59 he was visiting lecturer at Kings College, Cambridge, 
where he presented his widely discussed series of lectures on 
“Stages of Economic Growth.” He was Professor of Economic 
History at the University of Cambridge 1949-50, assistant to 
the Executive Secretary of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe 1947-49, and Harmsworth Professor of 
American History at Oxford University 1946-47. A graduate 
of Yale (1936), Rhodes Scholar (Balliol) 1936-38, Ph.D. Yale 
1940, he served in the Officers Strategic Services (rank of Major, 
AUS) and did post-war duty in the Department of State. 
Among Professor Rostow’s best known writings are “Essays on 
the British Economy of the Nineteenth Century,” “The Process 
of Economic Growth” (with Gayer and Schwartz), “The 
Dynamics of the Soviet Society” (in collaboration), “The 
Prospects for Communist China” (with Hatch), and “A Pro- 
posal: Key to an effective Foreign Policy” (with Millikan). 
(Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Ralph W. Ruffner was appointed Director of the Office of Edu- 
cational Services of the (U.S.) International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in 1959, after serving for three years as Chief Edu- 
cational Advisor for ICA in India. Prior to going to India he 
had been Professor and Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of George Washington University for ten years. He also 
served for six years as a Lieutenant Colonel in the U. S. Army 
and for four years as a teacher in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. He holds the degrees of Doctor of Education and 
M.A. from George Washington University, and A.B. from the 
University of Maryland. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Horace L. Sanford is Vice President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, in charge of Inter-American Affairs and 
supervising all operations of the Bank’s Foreign Function. He 
also acts as a press officer of the Bank. During his career of 41 
years with this institution he has at various times served as 
Manager of the Research Department, Secretary of the Bank, 
Manager of the Foreign Department, Assistant Vice President 
(Foreign Function), and in other posts. From 1954 to 1958 he 
was the lecturer at the Center of Latin American Monetary 
Studies, Mexico City, devoted to the training of central bankers 
of Latin America. (Vol. II No. 1.) 
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Clarence Senior,’ Lecturer in Sociology at Columbia University, 
has had 15 years’ experience in migration research and the ad- 
ministration of migration programs. Currently on leave as 
Chief of the Migration Division of the Puerto Rico Department 
of Labor, he has carried out migration studies in Brazil, Chile, 
the Virgin Islands, and the United Kingdom as well as in Puerto 
Rico, where he was formerly Director of the Social Science 
Research Center of the University of Puerto Rico. He is co- 
author, with C. Wright Mills and Rose K. Goldsen, of “The 
Puerto Rican Journey: New York’s Newest Migrants,” and 
author of the recently published “Land Reform and De- 
mocracy,” a study of agrarian reform in Mexico. In 1955, Dr. 
Senior conducted a study of Jamaican migration to Great 
Britain for the government of Jamaica. He holds a doctorate 
in sociology and economics from Columbia University. (Vol. 
II, No. 1.) 


Irvin Sobel, Professor of Economics in Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has taught, or has been visiting professor, at 
the University of Bologna, Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
Northwestern University, and Ohio State University. A member 
and former Governor of the National Academy of Arbitrators, 
he is the author of “Small Town Labor Markets,” “Negroes 
and the Economy,” “The Labor Movement of Israel” (forth- 
coming), and “Management in the Industrial World” (co- 
author). (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Theodore M. Steele® is a Principal of Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Company, Inc., consultants to management on what 
might be called “problems of people.” Engaged in executive 
development and organization planning since World War II, he 
has specialized in the fields of international operations and bank- 
ing. He has served as consultant to International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation and Esso Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
before joining Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company was 
for two years assistant to the President of the Teleregister Cor- 
poration and for three years assistant to the President of the 
American Committee for Liberation. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College, he subsequently received A.B. and M.S. (OXON) de- 
grees from Oxford University and Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity. For 15 years he was associated with Columbia as lecturer 
and professor and as chairman of the Speech Department. Dr. 
Steele is a member of the Finance Committee of SID and secre- 
tary of the New York chapter. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Hope R. Stevens° is president of the United Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York, and partner (on leave of absence) in the 
law firm of Dyer Stevens & Murray. He is also director of the 
Mortgage Facilities Corporation (appointed by the governor of 
New York), the Viaduct Realty Corporation, and New Rock- 
land Palace Inc.; chairman of the Intercontinental Development 
Corporation; co-founder of two Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations; a member of the organizing committee of the New 
York World’s Fair for 1964; and an active leader in a number 
of civic organizations. Born in the British Virgin Islands, West 
Indies, he became a naturalized citizen of the USA in 1936 and 
attended the College of the City of New York and the Brooklyn 
Law School of St. Lawrence University (LL.B. and LL.M. de- 
grees). He is currently a member of the Council of SID. (Vol. 
II No. 1.) 


Conrad Taeuber® has been assistant director of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census since 1951. Previously (1945-51) he was statis- 
tician in FAO (where, among other things, he originated the 
system of regional and country statistical training centers) and 
served for 16 years in the USDA Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, becoming head agricultural economist. Born in Hos- 
mer, South Dakota, in 1906, he attended the University of Min- 
nesota (A.B. 1927, M.A. 1929, Ph.D. 1931) and also studied 
in the University of Heidelberg and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. For a time he taught in the latter university and in Mt. 
Holyoke College. He is co-author (with his wife, the popula- 
tion expert Irene B. Taeuber°) of “The Changing Population of 
the United States” (1958) and (with C. E. Lively) of “Rural 
Migration in the United States” (1939). A founder of SID, Dr. 
Taeuber was a member of the Interim Commission and chair- 
> of the Nominations Committee in 1959 and 1960. (Vol. 
No. 1.) 


Robert L. Thomas has been associated with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service since 1940, serving intermittently since 1949, 
when he was not being borrowed for some urgent and interest- 
ing assignment elsewhere, as Chief of the Division of Organiza- 


tion and Management of the Bureau of Employment Security 
These assignments have included work for the Ford Foundation 
in Ghana, evaluating needs for administrative machinery for the 
country’s manpower program; for the Ford Foundation in 
Uganda, studying manpower requirements and educational and 
training output; for the Under Secretary of Labor, reviewing 
certain Federal responsibilities in Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment Service programs; and for the Government 
of Turkey as advisor on a Turkish National Employment 
Service. Mr. Thomas first joined the U. S. Employment Service 
in 1940 after working for six years with the affiliated Indiana 
State service. A graduate of the University of Chicago, he was 
born in Buffalo, New York, in 1910. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Henry Agard Wallace®, editor, author, plant breeder, and agri- 
cultural expert, was U.S. Secretary of Agriculture from 1933 to 
1940, Vice President of the USA 1941-45, Secretary of Com- 
merce 1945-46, and candidate for President in 1948. From 1910 
to 1924 he was associate editor of Wallace’s Farmer and then 
served as editor of that paper, and the merged Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, until 1933. He is the author of “Corn and 
Its Early Fathers” (with Dr. Brown) and “Corn and the Mid- 
western Farmer” 1956; “Toward World Peace” 1948; “Sixty 
Million Jobs” 1945; “Democracy Reborn” 1944; “The Century 
of the Common Man” 1943; “The American Choice” and “Price 
of Freedom” 1940; “Paths to Plenty” 1938; “Technology, Cor- 
porations, and the General Welfare” 1937; “Whose Constitu- 
tion” 1936; “New Frontiers,” “Statesmanship and Religion,” 
and “America Must Choose” 1934; “Correlation and Machine 
Calculation” 1924; “Corn and Corn Growing” 1923; “Agri- 
cultural Prices” 1920. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Takeshi Watanabe, Executive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development since 1956, entered the Japanese Ministry of 
Finance upon his graduation from Tokyo Imperial University 
in 1930 and subsequently held many important posts in the 
Ministry, including those of Chief of the Secretariat in 1948-49 
and Financial Commissioner in 1949-51. In 1951 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Representative of the Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency in Washington, D. C., and in 1952 Financial 
Minister of the Japanese Embassy in Washington. He served in 
the latter post until his appointment as Executive Director of 
the Fund and Bank in 1956. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


Henry W. Wiens, appointed U. S. Deputy Assistant 

of Labor for International Affairs in May 1959, had previously 
served for 12 years with ICA as Assistant Director for Program 
Evaluation, policy advisor and regional economist on the Near 
East and South Asia, Chief of the Near East Division, director 
of a special mission to Iran, deputy chief of a mission to 
Turkey, and finance expert of the mission to Greece. Before 
joining ICA he had been a consultant for about four years to 
the Iran government, at the request of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. Speaking French, German, Persian, and Arabic, he has 
traveled extensively in Western Europe, the Middle East and 
Far East, Central Africa, Brazil. He holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Northwestern University, M.A. from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and A.B. from Fresno State College, and has studied 
at the University of Lyon, France. (Vol. II, No. 1.) 


James Russell Wiggins, vice-president and executive editor of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald since 1955 and recently 
President of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, has 
been in newspaper work since he started as a reporter on the 
Rock County Star in his native town of Lucerne, Wisconsin, 
in 1922 at the age of 19. He became editor and publisher of the 
paper in 1925 and joined the St. Paul, Minnesota, Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press in 1930 as editorial writer and later Washington 
correspondent, managing editor, and editor. In 1946-47 he was 
assistant to the publisher of the New York Times, joining the 
Washington Post as managing editor in 1953. In 1954 he re- 
ceived the Lovejoy Fellowship award from Colby College, made 
annually to a newspaperman who has contributed significantly 
to U.S. journalism; in 1957 the John Peter Zenger freedom-of- 
the-press reward from the University of Arizona’s journalism 
department; in 1960 the Golden Key award granted annually 
to a citizen (and the teacher who influenced him) who has con- 
tributed significantly to the national welfare, and the University 
of Missouri honor award for distinguished service in journalism. 
Mr. Wiggins is author of “Freedom or Secrecy” (1956). (Vol. 
II No. 1.) 


Thomas W. Wilson, Jr.° is Director of Information of the Com- 
mittee for International Economic Growth and co-editor of 
Economic World, published by CIEG. Starting as a reporter 
for the Baltimore Evening Sun and rewrite man for the Euro- 
pean edition of the New York Herald Tribune (Paris), he 
subsequently became a Paris correspondent for International 
News Service and a Washington correspondent for the Wall 
Street Journal. During the war he served in various U.S. agen- 
cies, directed the Combined Economic Warfare Agency in the 
Middle East, and was a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
Allied Commission on Reparations in Moscow. After the war 
he was a partner, associate, or officer in a number of private 
organizations, Director of Information for the ECA Mission 
to France, Special Assistant for Information to the Director 
for Mutual Security, and advisor or consultant with other public 
agencies. Mr. Wilson is a member of the Editorial Board of 


SID and had charge of public relations for the 1960 Confer- 
ence. (Vol. II No. 1.) 


Andrej Wrobel, research worker (adiunkt) in the Institute of 
Geography (Economic Reconstruction section) of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences, came to the USA in October 1959 on a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. A graduate (M.A. in Eco- 
nomics and Political Science) of the University of Poznan, he 
taught economic geography at the University in 1950-51 before 
becoming a top official of the Department of Finance of the 
Regional Planning Commission. He obtained his Doctor's degree 
in geography in 1959 and currently serves as the scientific secre- 
tary of a special committee of the Academy of Sciences con- 
cerned with the physical development of Poland, and also scien- 
tific secretary of the Commission on Economic Regions. (Vol. 


II No. 1.) 


Letters 


(continued from inside front cover) 


fied public administrators, may determine 
the amount or kind of economic aid that 
can be absorbed in a given country. Some 
authors are not aware that international 
development deals with human beings. 

These reviews should be “careful and 
critical” but need not be “longish and 
scholarly.” 

Maybe there would be place for an 
interesting innovation—a selected list of 
outstanding reviews of important books 
(simply title, author, place and date of 
publication, plus name of reviewer and 
place and date of periodical), especially 
of reviews written from different view- 
points: America, British, French, Western, 
non-Western, anti- and pro-colonial, So- 
cialist and non-Socialist, etc. Of course, a 
book would have been in print a year and 
longer before such a list could be pub- 
lished. It would be worth it, however. Im- 
portant ideas are sometimes expressed in 
book reviews, quite often in journals which 
one does not peruse regularly because they 
are primarily dealing with fields outside 
one’s Own major interests. Or they may 
appear in little known journals. Some re- 
views make definite contributions to the 
subject, through a scrutiny of or challenge 
to outdated or narrow lines of thinking, 
an affirmation of values that the author 
overlooked or scorned, suggestions of new 
approaches, re-thinking of accepted con- 
clusions, lists of questions that have not 
been answered, new insights, etc. 

Studying half a dozen good reviews of 
one book can be as much, or nearly as 
much, education as the book itself. See, 
for instance, the clash of reviewers over 
Toynbee or Wittfogel. Normally, we do 
not get a chance to read these reviews at 
the same time. Readers happen onto them 
one at a time and they miss the intellec- 
tual stimulus of clashing views expressed 
by able reviewers. A list of published re- 
views would facilitate and indeed invite 
such a self-educational task, would help 
the reader examine his own tired views 
and achieve a more mature judgment. 
References to other reviews may also in- 
duce reviewers to look them up and be- 
come conscious of their own failings, such 
as slanted views, lack of tolerance of other 
ideas or methods of approach. Book re- 
view editors might find names of desirable 
reviewers for future occasions. , 

If space permitted, excerpts from half 
a dozen reviews might be reprinted, for 
purposes of contrast. There is quite a bit 


of disagreement over “The Ugly Ameri- 
can” and it might be good to publicize 
that fact. 

Annotated lists should be continued and 
should include more foreign titles, as you 
suggested. At present, many of them re- 
main unknown too long or altogether. 

Unannotated lists should be continued 
and include important articles, if space 
allows. Ph.D. theses might be listed. 

Recent Books by SID Members has a 
special readers’ interest value and adds to 
the feeling of being associated with a 
worth-while group and purpose. The col- 
umn also helps readers become better ac- 
quainted with people they already know, 
or hope to meet (perhaps as the result of 
these notes). 

Bibliographies, including brief annota- 
tions, would be a blessing for many busy 
people. They often resurrect valuable ma- 
terial that otherwise remains buried be- 
cause it was published in the wrong place 
or before people realized the importance 
of the subject. 

4. Organizations. These succinct listings 
and descriptions are simply invaluable and 
should be continued as a regular feature. 
Many other pertinent organizations could 
be added and new ones crop up all the 
time. Addresses and names of directors are 
important. Names of their special publica- 
tions, it any, might be added so that read- 
ers could write for them (periodicals, in- 
formation sheets, annual reports, etc.). A 
note at the head of the column requesting 
names of additional organizations would 
bring in many new listings. Others might 
be secured by the editor of this column, 
through correspondence and an open eye 
for notices in papers and periodicals. It 
should be noted whether they offer fellow- 
ships, grants-in-aid, travel stipends, etc. 
There might be a list of their annual con- 
ventions, if any. The names of foreign 
ministries (such as the Sudan Ministry 
listed in the first issue of IDR) should be 
included, also of government and private 
agencies, university institutes, research 
centers in banks, etc. 

After a year or so material in this sec- 
tion might be regrouped, checked for be- 
ing up-to-date, and published in the form 
of a handbook of International Develop- 
ment Organizations, sponsored by IDR 
and published by a university press, the 
Brookings Institution, Carnegie Endow- 
ment or similar organization. There is a 
great demand for such information and 
its ready availability would greatly facili- 
tate the work of writers, teachers, editors, 
and many ID workers. Duplication of ac- 
tivities could be avoided and organizations 
of similar interests and purposes brought 


together for more fruitful joint or cooper- 
ative efforts. Future changes in names, ad- 
dresses, directors, or purposes could be 
published in current issues of IDR until 
the time comes around for a second edi- 
tion. 

Many people would be grateful for this 
information and so would many of the 
organizations that want their existence and 
purpose known. 


[Note by Editor: These suggestions imply 
a more systematic listing than we had in 
mind for the present. Our only “system” 
was to give biographs of the organizations 
where the individuals work about whom 
we published biographs. The individuals 
were chosen because their names appeared 
as authors, or for some other reason, in that 
particular issue. We agree with J. B. M.’s 
comment. Space and time are the ob- 
stacles.} 


5. Suggestions for articles: Economic 
and technical aid by the Soviets and “satel- 
lites,” China, Israel, Asian nations through 
the Colombo Plan and otherwise, Ameri- 
can and other business firms, foundations, 
churches, etc.; descriptions and evaluations 
(on the basis of experience) of training 
programs on various levels (“shop,” uni- 
versities, in-service training, etc.), in vari- 
ous countries; same for exchange pro- 
grams; the “business” results of the train- 
ing of foreign students (“trade flows to 
the country where you received your de- 
gree in engineering or economics”); prog- 
ress on public administration manuals 
adapted to the needs of Asian and other 
countries; amelioration of the results of 
culture clashes between indigenous pop- 
ulations and foreign (or foreign-trained 
local) technicians; examples of successful 
inducements of voluntary changes in work 
habits in certain countries with leisurely 
ways; evaluations of “improvements” in 
the standard of living which create more 
problems than they solve; methods of 
fighting illiteracy. 

6. I am taking the liberty of enclosing 
an article of mine on “Reflections on the 
Changing Nature of Current International 
Relations” in Confluence, Autumn 1957. 
The last two pages, | believe, are in line 
with the editorial policy of IDR. I would 
like to think so. JOHN BROWN MASON, Pro- 
fessor of Government, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington 


EMPHASIS ON BOOKS 


Congratulations on a fine piece of editing 
of the first issue of IDR. I have recently 
returned from a sojourn of 18 months in 
India and Pakistan where, as a free-lance 
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journalist and student, I studied rural eco- 
nomic development, in particular India’s 
_ Community Development Program and 
t-Gandhian BHOODAN (land-gift) 
t. I shall look forward with great 
future issues of IDR and future 


I welcome thé»biographs of persons and 
organizations; their length and treatment 
is appropriate. 

My vote for the book review section is 
a combination of the three, viz., one or 
two critical reviews of major books (or 
papers) which are controversial and/or 
deserve special attention, an annotated 
listing (including materials from non-US 
publishers), and an unannotated listing of 
source materials and pamphlets of inter- 
est. The field of economic and political 
development is so vast and uncodified that 
critical reviews by people with special 
knowledge are needed by those of us who 
are young or are simply elsewhere in the 

_world or the field. Annotated listings are 
vastly more helpful than plain citations, 
especially when the annotator develops a 
reputation. I suggest for a guide the book 
section of Foreign Affairs quarterly; they 
pack a lot of comment into a few lines; 
a deftly-chosen adjective does the trick; 
or a line or two of description, without 


implied criticism, is useful. A great saving 
of time from reading of lengthy reviews. 
Lastly, the section of source material and 
pamphlets is important for this field be- 
cause much material comes out in the 
form of papers which, by the time it re- 
appears in book form, may be less useful 
both to researchers and to IDR readers at 
work in the field. ROBERT TERRY, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts. 


PROBE PROBLEMS 


This journal clearly can be a most useful 
periodical for persons interested in the 
overs!i problems of economic development 
and who cannot possibly read the volumi- 
nous literature on this subject put out by 
the United Nations, Specialized Agencies, 
and the U. S. Government. 

May I make a few suggestions? First, 
I would like to see articles more fully de- 
veloped than those which appeared in the 
first issue. If the journal is to be widely 
read and studied it would seem to me that 
the articles need to go beyond description 
of what is being done and probe into the 
problems which one faces in economic 
development (governmental, social, eco- 


Annual membership rates, including subscription to the /nter- 
national Development Review: 


residing . 
Employees of United Nations agencies or other organ- 
izations with comparable salary scales, wherever sta- 


tioned or residing 


Citizens, other than 


nomic, etc.). Secondly, your reports of 
the panel discussions were excellent and 
I hope will be repeated when possible, 
Thirdly, it would be most useful if jt 
would be possible to abstract a larger 
number of articles and monographs. Thus, 
Number 2 might include abstracts of ar- 
ticles, monographs, studies, etc., published 
by both public as well as private agencies 
for the period of July 1959 to October or 
some other limited period. I find it almost 
impossible to keep track of what has been 
published and do not have the time to scan 
all the professional journals, UN docu- 
ments, and US government documents 
which contain -articles pertinent to the 
study of economic development. 

Finally, and I hate to be mercenary 
about this, your $10 membership fee 
is too steep for me. I suspect that many 
teachers will feel this way. Although it is 
no great strain to use the library copies, 
nevertheless, I personally like to “mark 
up” the periodicals I receive for use in 
lectures and seminars. Could you possibly 
consider reducing the price of the journal 
itself for students and for impecunious 
teachers? FREDERICK T. BENT, Associate 
Professor, Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
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